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PREFACE 


THE present volume may in some sense be considered as an 
outgrowth of the author’s previous work on cementing materials, 
for it deals with natural materials which are closely related, either 
as constituents or as competitors, to the manufactured products 
therein discussed. 

It may be noted that little space has been devoted to a de- 
scription of the local distribution of building stones and clays. 
The inclusion of such data, relative to products which are nat- 
urally so common and so widely distributed, tends to convert a 
general treatise into a mere directory of the quarry and clay 
product industries. The extensive reference lists which are pre- 
sented, however, will serve to point out where information re- 
garding the stone or clays of any particular state may be found. 
Attention should also be directed to the chapters relative to 
the examination and valuation of clay and stone properties. So 
far as known to the writer, most of the material therein pre- 
sented has not been touched upon in earlier works on these 
subjects. 

EDWIN C. ECKEL. 


WasuHineTon, D. C. 
January 13, 1912. 
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CHAPLIER: 4. 
THE ORIGIN AND STRUCTURE OF ROCKS. 


The Engineering Applications of Geology. — The geology of a 
region bears upon the work of the engineer in three different ways, 
through its influence, respectively, on the topography, structure 
and materials of the given area. 

(1) The topography of the district, on which depends the loca- 
tion of both drainage lines and transportation routes, is directly 
related to the geologic history of the area. 

(2) The underground structure determines the accessibility of 
industrially valuable mineral deposits, as well as the occurrence 
of underground water supplies. 

(3) The rocks and minerals present in any given area will 
usually contribute, either directly or indirectly, to the supply of 
materials available for structural work, and for other purposes. 

With these facts in view, it is evident that the relations to 
engineering of structural and economic geology are very intimate. 
In the present volume, which deals with two of the more im- 
portant groups of structural materials used by the engineer, we 
are concerned chiefly with a study of the manner in which certain 
raw materials have been made available for use. Before, how- 
ever, taking up these particular raw materials in detail, it will 
be well to briefly summarize the main features of what may for 
convenience be termed Engineering Geology. 

Outline of Earth History.— For our present purposes it is 
sufficiently accurate to assume that the earth, in the earliest 
stage of its history requiring consideration, was a fused mass, 
of approximately spherical shape, cooling slowly from the ex- 
terior inwards, and surrounded by an envelope of gases. When 


the cooling had progressed far enough, the earth’s exterior and 
1 
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center solidified gradually — a surface or crust of igneous rocks 
being formed — while local differences in the rate of cooling 
caused irregularities in this surface. Combinations of the cool- 
ing gases caused the precipitation of water, in the form of rain; 
and with the action of the first surface water began the formation 
of the sedimentary rocks. The fallen rain gathered in slight 
depressions of the crust to form the earliest streams and rivers; 
and followed these courses to deeper depressions which formed 
the earliest seas and oceans. In its course the water, whether 
raindrop or stream, carried off small portions of the rocks it 
encountered, transporting them either mechanically or in solu- 
tion, and depositing them finally as sediments. This process 
has continued to the present day, a steady supply of detritus 
being carried to the seas; and it is obvious that some counter- 
balancing process must act to prevent all the lands being worn 
down to sea level. This compensatory action is evidenced by 
the gradual depression, at intervals, of portions of the sea bottom 
(overloaded with deposits of sediment) and the consequent rela- 
tive elevation of the land areas. The process is therefore con- 
tinuous, forming a regular three-phase cycle, the phases being 
(1) erosion of high lands by running water; (2) deposition of the 
resulting detritus on the sea bottom; (3) overloading and con- 
sequent depression of parts of the sea bottom with a corre- 
sponding relative elevation of the land and the recommencement 
of erosion. 

At intervals in the earth’s history these regular cyclical changes 
have been aided or retarded by less regular occurrences. Masses 
of fused rock have been forced up from the interior to cool at or 
near the surface; heat and pressure have caused great changes 
in deeply buried rock masses; minor movements in the crust 
have caused folds, faults and joints in the rock series; and once 
at least temperature changes have caused a glacial period in the 
temperate zone. So far as these phenomena concern the engi- 
neer they will be discussed in later paragraphs. 

Life was, so far as known, existent before the formation of our 
earliest identified sedimentary rocks. Through the following 
ages it has, however, greatly changed in form and type; and this 
gradual evolution in living organisms aids in determining the 
relative ages of the rocks in which their fossil remains are now 
inclosed. 
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Relative Age of Rocks. — The geologist, confronted with a 
finished product —a given tract of country — endeavors to 
work out its history. Usually the first step in this direction will 
be to map the areas covered by different kinds of rock, but along 
with this areal mapping he must carry on studies to determine 
the relative age of the various rock formations which occur within 
the limits of the tract under consideration. In doing this the 
following criteria are of most service. 

(a) Superposition. — Since sedimentary rocks are surface de- 
posits, it is obvious that of two series of sedimentary rocks, the 
overlying series must be the younger, provided that no serious 
earth movements have altered their relative position since they 
were deposited. 

(b) Contained Fragments. — If one rock formation contains 
pebbles or other fragments of material evidently derived from 
another formation, the fragment-containing bed must have been 
formed after the other had been deposited. 

(c) Contained Fossils. — This, which is usually the most exact 
and positive criterion of all, is not immediately evident like the 
preceding two. In the progress of geologic science, it has been 
determined that beds of certain age are characterized by certain 
assemblages of fossil remains. Comparison of the fossils found 
in the beds of the area under study with those found in some area 
where the succession is already known, will therefore fix the 
relative position and age of the series under study. 

Geologic Chronology.— By the careful application of the 
criteria briefly described in the preceding section, a fairly com- 
plete geologic chronology has been gradually worked out to 
cover the whole extent of earth history. For convenience of 
reference and comparison, all of geologic time is primarily divided 
into twelve periods, which in turn are subdivided into epochs. 
Still more minute subdivisions are stages, while the final unit of 
division is the formation. 

This system of subdivision gives a series of time intervals which, 
taken together, cover all geologic history. The names of the 
periods are given below in order downward from the most recent 
(Quaternary) to the earliest (Archezan). In a few cases the 
subdivisions into epochs are also given. 
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Period Epoch 
Recent 
f Quaternary eres } Pi ssrocens 
Cenozoic..... ( Pliocene 
Terti Miocene 
er lary Dah Ha) big PotD Oligocene 
Eocene 
Cretaceous 
Mesozoic..... Jurassic 
Triassic 
Permian 
Carboniferous....... Pennsylvanian or Coal Measures 
Mississippian or Subcarboniferous 
Paleozoic..... 1 Devonian 
Silurian 
Ordovician 
Cambrian 
Pre-Cambrian j fCena 


To the engineer the determination of the geologic age of the 
rocks of any given district is rarely a matter of importance, 
except in so far as geologic age may affect the character of the 
mineral products. It would be folly, for example, to expect to 
find important workable deposits of coal in rocks older than 
the Carboniferous period — but that is about the only valuable 
general statement that can be made. In any particular small 
area, of course, a relation between age and material is more 
common. The valuable ‘“‘cement rock” of the Lehigh district 
of Pennsylvania, for example, occurs in that region only in beds 
of one particular geologic age, and it would be useless to search 
for it in rocks of other periods. Another case in point is the red 
or fossil iron ore, so important to the southern iron industry. 
This occurs in the eastern United States only in rocks of Clinton 
age, and the presence or absence of the ore on any particular 
property can therefore be inferred on purely geologic grounds. 
In Luxembourg, however, an entirely similar ore occurs in rocks 
of much later age — so that it is evident that such a generaliza- 
tion is safe only within rather close geographic limits. 

The Geologic Viewpoint. — It is not at all difficult for an engi- 
neer, confronted with some semi-geologic problem, to master in 
a short time the principal geologic facts to which he must give 
consideration. That is merely a matter of application to a 
rather interesting study. What is difficult, however, is for him 
to learn to look at these facts from what may be termed the 
geologic viewpoint. 
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To judge from published reports on water-supply problems 
and other work involving engineering geology, the tendency is 
to assume unconsciously that in considering geologic facts it is 
useless to apply the same type and closeness of reasoning which 
are essential to the solution of purely engineering problems. 
The effect of this mistaken attitude is that the engineer too often 
is inclined to invoke forces and agencies totally unknown to 
engineering practice in order to aid in solving a geologic problem; 
so that the finished report is frequently a curious mixture of clear 
observation and erroneous interpretation. 

In considering this matter the engineer will avoid many serious 
misinterpretations of facts if he bears in mind that: — 

(a) Geologic occurrences are to be explained by reference to | 
the same physical forces which are now in operation — running 
water, winds, frost, terrestrial heat, etc. 

(b) These forces have, on the whole, always been of about the 
same degree of intensity; the one prominent exception being 
the extension, during the glacial period, of intense ice action into 
the temperate zone. 

(c) Changes in the earth’s surface — whether of coast line, 
relief, or drainage — have been almost invariably brought about 
with extreme slowness. 

(d) Gorges, canyons, mountain ranges and other striking physi- 
cal features are therefore due almost always to the long continued 
action of ordinary familiar physical forces, and not to sudden 
and violent ‘‘upheavals,”’ ‘‘voleanic outbursts”’ or other “ con- 
vulsions of nature.” 

Kinds of Rocks. — Rocks are classified, according to origin, in 
one of two groups: (1) igneous, or (2) sedimentary. In by far 
the majority of cases there is no difficulty in determining the 
group in which any given rock should be placed; but at times 
the decision is more difficult and, in some cases, impossible. 

(1) The igneous rocks are those which have been formed by 
the cooling of fused material. The original crust of the earth 
was of course formed entirely of igneous rocks, but it is highly 
improbable that any of this original crust is now exposed at the 
earth’s surface. The igneous rocks with which we have to deal 
are of later origin, being derived from molten material which 
at different periods has been forced up through and into other 
rocks. In most cases this molten rock did not reach the surface 
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while fused, ‘but cooled and solidified slowly while covered by 
thick masses of overlying material, and is now exposed to view 
owing to the slow removal of this covering. 

(2) The sedimentary rocks are those derived from the decay 
of preéxisting strata, the material so obtained being carried 
(usually by water) in suspension or solution to some point where 
it is redeposited as a bed of sand, clay or limestone. Subse- 
quently this loosely deposited material may become consolidated 
and hardened by pressure or other agencies, the result being the 
formation of sandstones, shales and slates from the original 
unconsolidated beds of sand and clay. 

In the later chapters of this volume, which deal respectively 
with the igneous rocks and the sedimentary rocks, further data 
will be presented on the characters, origin and subclassification 
of each of these groups. 

Metamorphism of Rocks. — All rocks are more or less changed 
or metamorphosed from the condition in which they were first 
deposited (in the case of sedimentary rocks) or in which they 
first cooled from fusion (in the case of igneous rocks). The 
changes are due to the action of heat, pressure and chemical 
agencies; and the effects may appear in changes of either the 
physical structure of the rock, its texture or its chemical com- 
position. 

As has been said, all rocks have suffered such changes or meta- 
morphism to a greater or lesser extent, but the term metamorphic 
rocks is restricted properly to the rocks in which the changes 
have gone so far as to produce very marked alterations, some- 
times entirely obliterating the original structure, and at times 
rendering it difficult or even impossible to decide whether the 
original rock was of sedimentary or of igneous origin. 

Conventional Symbols for Rock Classes. — In representing 
the different classes of rocks on geologic cross sections, it is often 
necessary to adopt different symbols or patterns so as to dis- 
tinguish between igneous rocks, shales, limestones, etc. Though 
these symbols are purely conventional, there is a great advantage 
in having the same symbols adopted by every one for the same 
rocks, and considerable uniformity in this regard can now be 
seen in the publications of the various geological surveys. 

In Fig. 1, the patterns for the different classes of rocks by the 
United States Geological Survey are shown. 
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Shales. Shaly limestones. 


Sandstones and con- Shaly sandstones. Calcareous sandstones. 
glomerates, 


Se ASIN 
AVA 
Mie | 


Schists. Massive and bedded igneous rocks. 


Fig, 1.— Conventional symbols for kinds of rock. 


Chemical Relationship of the Classes of Rocks. — A feature of 
considerable economic and scientific interest appears to have been 
overlooked by geologists as well as by engineers. This is the 
relationship which exists between the chemical composition of 
the various classes of rocks. It is well brought out in the follow- 
ing table, which was prepared by combining data published by 
Professor F. W. Clarke and by the present writer. 

It will be seen that this table gives average analyses of large 
series of different rock groups, and the averages may therefore 
be considered to fairly represent the mean composition of these 
groups. Examination of the table shows that the average 
igneous rock is closely similar in composition to the average shale 
and the average slate. In other words, the shales and slates are 
made up of fine particles of the same materials which occur in 
the igneous rocks, and in about the same proportions. Evi- 
dently little chemical sorting or segregation took place during the 
formation of shales and slates. With regard to the sandstones 
and limestones the case is very different. Here there has been 
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a great deal of separation, resulting in the deposition of almost 
pure silica in the case of sandstones and of lime carbonate in 
limestones. 


TABLE 1.— AVERAGE ANALYSES OF VARIOUS CLASSES 


OF ROCKS. 
830 371 345 
tesco Shales. Bie. Sandstones. | Limestones 

sb (SHOR a oon coe sox 59.71 58.38 60.64 84.86 5.19 
Alumina (A1,03) *....... 16.01 16.12 18.05 6.37 0.87 
Ferric oxide (Fe:03).... 2.63 4.03 Ze25 1.39 0.54 
Ferrous oxide (FeO).... OnO2 2.46 3.66 0.84 n.d 
imeq(Ca@) cca eee 4.90 Soke 1.54 1.05 42.61 
Magnesia (MgO)........ 4.36 2.45 2.60 0.52 7.90 
Sod an(Niac@)) eee nee 3.00 1,831 1.19 0.76 0.05 
Popes ch ©) nie cee 2.80 33D) 3.69 1,16 0.33 
Combined water........ 1.52 3.68 Seo eg 0.56 
INIOISUUTE dee. eee tet 1.34 0.62 0.27 0.21 


* Including small amounts of titanic oxide (TiO,). 


In the case of such sedimentary rocks as the sandstones and 
shales, the entire process is a purely mechanical matter, the 
materials being carried in suspension by moving water, and being 
deposited because of decrease in the velocity of the water which 
has transported them. 

The limestones, however, present a more complicated case, 
for the lime and magnesium carbonates of which they are formed 
are usually carried in solution by water, and are deposited by 
chemical or organic agencies. These differences in origin and 
deposition will be taken up in more detail in later chapters, 
where the various kinds of sedimentary rocks are separately 
discussed. 

Genetic Relationship of the Rock Classes. — It may aid the 
reader to comprehend more fully the closely interwoven relation- 
ships of the various classes of rocks if the discussion be carried 
a stage further, and some consideration given to their relation- 
ship so far as origin is concerned. So far as known to the writer, 
the matter which is here presented kas never, even in purely 
geologic treatises, been set forth in a closely analytical form, 
though of course the ideas which underlie this analysis are 
generally accepted. 
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The accompanying diagrammatic table (Table 2) has been 
prepared to serve as a convenient semigraphic summary of the 
statements in the following paragraphs, and should consequently 
be studied in connection with those paragraphs. In order to 
facilitate this cross reference, the notation used in the table has 
also been employed to designate the corresponding steps in the 
more detailed discussion below. 

I. For our present purpose it will be sufficiently exact to con- 
sider that, in the earliest stage to which we need refer, the earth’s 
crust was already solidified by cooling, and that it was composed 
entirely of igneous rocks. These rocks intergraded closely in 
composition, but for convenience here may be divided into an 
acid group (I a) and a basic group (I 6b). The acid group 
would include those rocks higher in silica than the average noted 
on page 8, while the basic rocks would include those lower in 
silica than the average. The dividing line between the two 
groups is therefore fixed naturally at about 59 per cent silica. 

IJ. The igneous rocks forming the exposed portion of the crust 
were almost immediately attacked by both mechanical and chemi- 
cal agencies of destruction. The two sets of agents undoubtedly 
commenced their destructive action almost simultaneously, but 
it will be logically exact and certainly conducive to clearness 
in the present discussion if we at first consider only the effects 
of purely mechanical attack on the exposed crustai rocks. 

The effect of heat and cold, rain and running water, on a series 
of rocks is to ultimately effect the mechanical disintegration of 
a portion of the exposed outcrop. The material thus broken 
down mechanically is carried off by running water and finally 
deposited. Since it is assumed that this entire process has not 
been assisted by chemical action, and that the material deposited 
has not been subjected to mechanical concentration or sorting, 
the ultimate result would be the formation of a bed of sandy 
clay. In composition this clay would not differ greatly from 
the average composition of the igneous rock from which its 
materials were derived. The clays thus formed would be either 
typically siliceous clays (II a) or basic clays (II 6) according to 
the character of the particular igneous rocks from which they 
were derived. 

III. As a matter of fact, however, both leaching and sorting 
must have taken place at an early period in the history of the 
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sedimentary rocks. The principal sorting effect would be the 
mechanical separation of the particles of quartz from the other 
residual material, owing to the greater resistance of quartz to 
both mechanical and chemical attack. The sorting out of this 
quartz and its separate deposition would give rise to the for- 
mation of beds of sand and gravel (IIIc). The principal effect 
of chemical attack would be the removal of lime in solution. 
The lime thus carried off would be redeposited, either through 
direct chemical action or by the agency of living organisms, to 
form marl deposits, shell beds, ete. (III d). 


TABLE 2.—STAGES IN THE ORIGIN OF ROCK CLASSES. 


Stages of origin. Siliceous. Silico-aluminous. Calcareous. 

I. Original con- Ia. Acid | 16. Basic 
stituents of the earth’s rocks rocks 
crust. 

Il. Derived from I IIa. Acid} Ilb. Basic 
by mechanical erosion clays clays 
and sedimentation 
without sorting. 

III. DerivedfromI |IIIc. Beds] IIIa. Acid] IIIb. Basic/IIId. Shell 
or II, with the aid of | ofsandand| clays clays beds, marl 
mechanical sorting | gravel. deposits, 
and chemical leaching. ete. 

IV. Derived from |IVc. Sand-| IVa. Acid} IVb. Basic/IVd. Lime- 
III by normal consoli- | stones shales shales stones 
dation. 

V. Derived from IV |Vc. Quartz-| Va. Acid | Vb. Basic/Vd. Marbles 
by metamorphism. ites slates slates 


The mechanical removal of silica and the chemical removal 
of lime would leave the balance of the residual material still in 
the class of clays, as III a, and III 6, but somewhat poorer in 
silica, lime and other soluble constituents than if such sorting 
and leaching had not taken place. 

IV. The deposits thus far considered are still to be regarded 
as relatively unconsolidated beds of material. As these beds 
were covered by later rocks, pressure, heat and renewed chemical 
action were gradually brought into play. The result was that 
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the beds of sand and gravel (III c) became ultimately sandstones 
(IV c); the clays (III a and III b) became shales (IV a and IV b); 
while the calcareous deposits (III d) became limestone (IV d). 
No serious chemical change resulted from this consolidation, so 
that the rocks of the subgroups of IV are closely akin chemi- 
cally to the unconsolidated deposits of III from which they were 
respectively derived. 

V. In most cases the process of consolidation stopped at the 
stage which has just been discussed, but locally the consolidating 
agencies persisted in their work to a point where the physical 
changes which they caused warrant us in giving another name 
to the product. Thus the sandstones (IV c), if consolidated 
very intensely, might locally become quartzites (V c); the shales 
(IV a and IV 6b) in places became slates (V a and V 6); and the 
limestones (IV d) in metamorphic regions became marbles (V d). 
In these further consolidations the chemical changes which take 
place are very slight as compared with the purely physical 
alterations. 


THE STRUCTURES OF ROCKS. 


Under this heading will be discussed such structural features 
as are common to all classes of rocks. Structures peculiar to 
the igneous rocks will be considered in Chapter II, while those 
peculiar to the sedimentary rocks will be discussed in Chapter VI. 

As thus limited, the structural conditions to be considered in 
the present section include the inclination of beds (dip, strike, 
etc.); rock folding; faults; jointing and cleavage. 

Inclination of Beds; Dip and Strike. — The beds of sedimen- 
tary rocks, having been formed for the most part by deposition 
on the gently sloping bottoms of bodies of water, would naturally 
have a horizontal or nearly horizontal attitude at the time of 
their formation. But during the numerous elevations and de- 
pressions of the land which have occurred since their deposition, 
this original horizontality of bedding was in many cases de- 
stroyed, so that now we may find sedimentary rocks whose beds 
are inclined at all angles to the horizontal. This is particularly 
true in the Appalachian, Lake Superior, Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast regions, where horizontal strata are the exception 
rather than the rule. In the central United States, however, 
most of the rocks still lie almost or quite horizontal, an inclina- 
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tion of over five degrees being distinctly uncommon in the States 
of the Mississippi basin. 

In describing the attitude of a bed inclined to the horizon, it 
is necessary to do so in terms of dip and strike; which requires 
that these two terms be defined. The strike of an inclined bed 
may be roughly defined as the direction or trend of the bed. To 
be more precise, it is the compass bearing 
of a straight line drawn horizontally on 
one of the faces of the bed. The dip 
of the bed is the angle made with the 
horizontal by a line drawn on the sur- 
face of the bed, at right angles to the 
strike (Fig. 2). Since the two factors 
are thus related, it is unnecessary to 
give the exact compass bearing of the dip (for that will always 
be at right angles to the strike) but merely the quadrant. In 
description it is therefore sufficient to say, for example, that a 
rock has a strike of N. 30° E., dip 35° 8. E. — which can readily 
be seen to imply that the dip of 35 degrees is in the direction 
S. 60° E. 

Though, from a very strict standpoint, the terms dip and strike 
would be applicable only in describing the bedding planes of 
sedimentary rocks, there is no real reason for not using them in 
describing the attitude of the laminated igneous rocks (gneisses, 
schists, etc.), and they are commonly so applied. 

Rock Folds. — The terms dip and strike having been defined, 
it is possible to glance at certain broader features of rock struc- 
ture of which dip and strike are merely local manifestations. 
These broader features are connected with the subject of rock 
folding. 

In the course of earth movements, folds and flexures of various 
types are developed in beds of rock which may previously have 
been horizontal. If the movement simply elevates or depresses 
one side of an area, so that as a result the rocks everywhere dip 
in the same direction, the resulting attitude of the rocks is called 
a monocline. If, however, compressive or tensile stresses accom- 
pany the uplift or depression, a complete fold of some sort will 
be formed. 

When a complete fold is presented for observation, it may be 
either a syncline or trough, in which the strata on both sides dip 


Fig. 2. — Angle of dip. 
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toward the axis of the fold; or an anticline or arch, in which the 
strata on both sides dip away from the axis of the fold. Fig. 3 


off 
“big 
ae 

f ‘ind ” 


Fig. 3.— Syncline and anticline. 


shows both of these structures, a very sharp anticline being 
shown at the extreme right of the figure, while a rather flat 
syncline occupies the remainder of the sketch. 


Fig. 4. — Folds with inclined axes. 


In the simple forms of these folds shown in Fig. 3, the axes of 
the folds are vertical in each case, and there is no particular com- 
pression of the limbs of the folds. In more complex cases we 
find folds with inclined axes, 
as is shown by those repre- 7 . View 
sented in Fig. 4; or with ex- 
tremely compressed limbs as 
shown in Fig. 5. 

Faults in Strata. — When, 
in the course of earth move- 
ments, the strata subjected 
to stress are too rigid to 
yield by simple folding, or Fig. 5. — Compressed folds. 
when the stress is applied 
too rapidly, they will yield by fracture. Such fractures, which 
may occur at any point in the stressed area, result in the for- 
mation of a fault, which may be considered simply as a break in 
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the continuity of the strata, accompanied by elevation or de- 
pression of the beds on one side of the fault plane. 


Fig. 6.— Origin of thrust faults: a, overturned fold in rocks, passing by frac- 
ture into 6, thrust fault. 


On a large or small scale, faulting is a very common phenome- 
non, particularly in regions of intense folding. It is a matter of 
peculiar economic importance to the mining engineer, since the 
existence of faults in a district complicates the underground 
structure, and renders it difficult to follow out a mineral deposit 
affected by faulting. For our present purposes, however, the 
subject of faulting requires little consideration, for no engineer 
would consider opening a structural stone quarry in a badly 
faulted area. On the other hand, the existence of numerous 
faults might be a distinct advantage in operating a quarry for 
crushed stone. 


Fig. 7.— Faults in strata: a, original attitude of strata; 6, position after 
normal faulting; c, position after reverse faulting. 


Joints. — A sedimentary rock, as originally deposited, would 
probably show more or less distinct bedding planes (see page 93), 
and would have a tendency to break or split parallel to these 
planes. But it would not have any planes of easy fracture 
transverse to the bedding planes, for in this direction the stone 
would be entirely homogeneous and massive. Igneous rocks, 
cooled entirely without interference, would be even more homo- 
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geneous; and would not show planes of easy fracture in any 
direction. 

As a matter of fact, however, both sedimentary and igneous 
rocks do commonly show certain planes (entirely distinct from 
the bedding planes in the case of the sedimentary rocks), along 
which they break or cut with greater ease than in any other 
direction. When these planes are so marked as to show on the 
surfaces of the rock, dividing it into more or less rectangular 


Fig. 8. — Joint planes in sandstone. (Photo by E. M. Kindle.) 


masses, they are described as joints (Fig. 8). When the fracture 
planes do not show on the surface, but merely exist as planes of 
weakness within the rock itself, we have the rift and grain which 
are discussed in a later section (page 39) in describing the struc- 
ture of granites. 

Recurring to the subject of jointing, the examination of a 
quarry will show almost invariably that the rock breaks out in 
rectangular or prismatic blocks; and that the surfaces which 
‘bound these blocks are parallel to one or more systems of joints. 

As to origin, joint planes may be due to cooling stresses (in 
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the case of igneous rocks); to drying, in the case of sediments; 
or to earth movements after deposition, in the case of either 
igneous or sedimentary rocks. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GEOLOGIC READING. 


The subjects discussed in this chapter may perhaps be com- 
pleted most profitably by a brief reference to a few books dealing 
with various phases of engineering geology in more detail than 
has been possible here. The writer has no intention of outlining 
a course of geologic study, but will simply note the lines along 
which further reading may be useful to the engineer desirous of 
securing a working acquaintance with both geologic theory and 
practice, so far as they affect his own work. 

1. As to general geology, one of the more elementary text- 
books, such as those of Tarr or Brigham, will in most cases be 
more satisfactory than a larger treatise. The best manual, of 
course, is the Geology of Chamberlin and Salisbury, but this is too 
bulky, too detailed and too expensive to be generally serviceable. 

2. The next stage is some degree of acquaintance with the 
field practice of geology, including knowledge of the facts which 
should be observed and of the methods adopted in noting, 
recording, and interpreting these facts. In this field Geikie’s 
Structural and Field Geology is still unsurpassed as a general guide 
for field work; while Grenville-Cole’s Aids in Practical Geology 
contains valuable data relative to the rocks, minerals, and fossils 
which may require determination. Both of these books are 
English, and therefore much of their illustrative matter will be 
unfamiliar to the American reader; but in spite of this drawback 
Geikie’s book at least can hardly be dispensed with. 

3. Further study of the structures and classification of rocks, 
and of the processes involved in their origin and decay, will 
fortunately be aided by two books which are at once readable 
and authoritative. Reference is here made to Kemp’s Hand- 
book of Rocks and to Merrill’s Rocks, Rock Weathering, and Soils. 
The two do not cover exactly the same ground, but supplement 
each other admirably. Of the two, Kemp’s book should be 
taken up first, and is probably of more general service; but 
Merrill’s volume has a more direct bearing on the problems in- 
volved in the weathering and decay of building stone. 


CHAPTER II. 
IGNEOUS ROCKS IN GENERAL. 


In the previous chapter the origin and characters of the igneous 
rocks have been briefly noted, but only as connected with the 
relationships of the various rock classes, and not in the detail 
required by their industrial importance. In the present chapter 
the more important characteristics common to all igneous rocks 
will be discussed in such detail as seems advisable, while the 
special characteristics of the granites and traps will be taken up 
in the later chapters in which these two commercial subgroups of 
the igneous rocks are described. 

Origin of Igneous Rocks. — According to the more commonly 
accepted theories, the entire earth was at one time a molten 
‘mass; and at least part of its interior is still either fluid or on 
the verge * of fluidity. The igneous rocks, as now found at the 
surface, comprise the materials which have solidified and crys- 
tallized by cooling from this state of fusion. The solid crust 
first formed on the cooling earth was of course composed entirely 
of igneous rocks, and it is possible (though highly improbable) 
that portions of this original crust are still exposed at various 
points on the present surface of the earth. Most of the igneous 
rocks, however, have solidified at later periods of the earth’s 
history, having been forced upward into or through the over- 
lying rocks, and having passed upward until they reached a 
point at which decreased pressure and lowered temperature have 
allowed the molten material to cease its movement, to cool and 
to crystallize. 

Modes of Occurrence of Igneous Rocks. — Both scientific and 
economic interest attach to a study of the modes in which igneous 


* In explanation of this, it is clear that the pressure of overlying rocks may 
be sufficient to keep the interior in a solid condition, even though the tempera- 
ture in the depths may be above that which would be required to melt these 
rocks if they were at the surface. Under these conditions, any release of 
pressure will, of course, immediately permit the highly heated rock material to 


become fluid. 
17 
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rocks have reached their present condition at the earth’s surface, 
so that attention can properly be directed to a brief discussion 
of the principal modes of occurrence. 

For our present purposes, the principal types which require 
consideration are the following: 


Fig. 9. — Granite boss rising above limestone plain. (Photo by E. C. Eckel.) 


1. Stratiform Masses. — It would of course be incorrect to 
apply the term “stratified” to igneous masses, for owing to 
their origin the term would be obviously a misnomer. But on 
all the continents it is found that the Archean rocks are com- 
posed largely of igneous materials. These include both basic 
and acid rocks, and vary in structure from entirely massive to 
thoroughly gneissoid types. It is impossible to prove at present 
that these Archean igneous rocks were ever intruded into other 
formations. In most cases all that can be said about their mode 
of occurrence is that they now exist, covering immense areas on 
the earth’s surface, and serving as a basement or floor on which 
the earliest known fossiliferous rocks were deposited. Because 
of the facts that they can be separated into different formations, 
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that they have no definite relation to sedimentary rocks of the 
same date, and that they are generally thoroughly laminated 
and folded, it is convenient to use the term stratiform masses in 
describing them. 

2. Batholiths. Along the axes of many mountain chains are 
found vast masses of granitic and other igneous rocks, evidently 
intruded into existing sedimentary deposits, but having cooled at 
a considerable depth below the surface of the earth. These cores 
or batholiths are now exposed at the surface simply because the 
sedimentary rocks which once overlay them have been removed 
by erosion. Smaller masses of the same general type, weathered 
out so as to project above the general surface level, are referred 
to as bosses or stocks. One of these is illustrated in Fig. 9. 

3. Laccoliths. The two types of rock mass which has been 
discussed above agree in that their cooling took place so far 
below the surface that the nearness of the latter had no effect on 
the shape of the mass or on the texture of the rock. In the 
modes of occurrence which remain to be discussed this was not the 


To 


Fig. 10.— Laccolith, with supply neck (A) and sheets (B). 


A mass of heated igneous rock, rising upward through approxi- 
mately horizontal existing strata from a molten reservoir might 
conceivably reach a point at which it would be easier to force 
the overlying strata up into a dome or arch rather than to break 
away through them. The igneous rock, cooling in the arched 
cavity thus formed, would take the form of a laccolith. In Fig. 10 
a typical laccolith is shown in cross section, together with some 
of the phenomena which usually accompany it. 

4. Volcanic products. If the igneous rock penetrated to the 
surface, and issued at some particular point of weakness, a volcano 
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would be formed. As shown in Fig. 11, this would usually in- 
volve the creation of the volcanic neck or passage through which 
the igneous rock reached the surface, the subsequent building of a 
cone of ashes or lava, and in some cases the flow of a more or less 
extensive lava sheet over the adjoining surface. 


Fig. 11.— Volcanic neck (A), cone (B) and surface flow (C). 


5. Dykes, Sheets and Sills. Certain minor types of occurrence, 
which may be connected with either volcanic or intrusive action, 
remain to be noted. Igneous rock might reach upward toward 
the surface through approximately vertical fissures. The rock 
which cooled in these fissures would form a dyke, as illustrated 
in Figs. 12 and 13. If at any point a supply of igneous rock 
penetrated laterally along the bedding planes of a sedimentary 
formation, it would form on cooling an intrusive sheet or sill. 
Examples of these are also shown in Figs. 11 and 12. 


A AAA 


- iN iN 
Fig. 12. — Dykes (A, A) and sheet or sill (B). 


Texture of Igneous Rocks. — When molten masses cooled in 
large bodies, or at considerable depths below the surface, the 
solidification was in consequence so slow as to permit the forma- 
tion of large crystals of the different constituent minerals. Our 
ordinary granites are good examples of such slowly cooled prod- 
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ucts. But when the local supply of molten material was small, 
or when solidification took place at or near the surface, the cool- 
ing was so rapid that the resulting rocks are made up of very 
small mineral crystals, often enveloped in a glassy matrix; while 
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Fig. 13. — Dykes made prominent by weathering. (Hayden Survey.) 


a still more rapid cooling might result in a rock having an entirely 
glassy structure, absolutely free from crystals. If, as happened 
in places, the igneous material was introduced into the air or 
into water while still molten (as in volcanic action), the result 
was the formation of porous products — volcanic ash, pumice, ete. 

Perhaps the conditions above outlined may be more clearly 
realized if they are compared with a parallel series of perfectly 
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familiar phenomena which occur every day in the handling of 
slag at blast furnaces. If furnace slag is cooled with very great 
slowness, it will develop crystals of various silicate minerals. 
On the other hand, the slag as it usually cools on a slag bank 
has an entirely glassy texture. Finally, if the molten slag is 
led into water, or if a current of steam, air or water is injected 
into the stream of molten slag, the slag will cool or granulate so 
suddenly as to assume a porous texture, exactly like a volcanic 
ash. 

Structure in Igneous Rocks. — Since all igneous rocks are 
formed by direct cooling from a state of fusion, it is obvious that 
none of them can show any true bedding, for that is a charac- 
teristic of materials deposited by or in water. The differences 
in structure can not be due to the sorting influence of water, but 
must be entirely due to the varying conditions under which they 
cooled, or to the effects of later earth movements on the cooled 
mass. Considering igneous rocks in general, two different types 
of structure may exist. 

1. In an igneous rock which has solidified quietly from a fused 
state, and which has not been later subjected to severe external 
stresses, the constituent mineral crystals are confusedly arranged, 
showing no trace of parallel banding or lamination. Such rocks 
are termed massive igneous rocks. Most of the granites used 
for structural purposes, and practically all of the trap rock used 
commercially, fall in this class. 

2. If, however, rocks of this same origin and composition had 
been subjected, either during or after their cooling, to external 
pressure, a laminated structure might have been developed. 
When this has occurred under favorable conditions the con- 
stituent minerals may be arranged in more or less definite 
alternating bands; while when the lamination is less completely 
developed the mineral crystals will merely be arranged with their 
longer axes in the same direction. In either case the rock is 
termed a gneiss. Some of the rocks which commercially are classi- 
fied as granite, and are used in structural work, are in reality suffi- 
ciently well laminated to be properly called gneisses. 

Chemical Composition of Igneous Rocks. — The igneous rocks 
consist largely of silica — from 35 to 80 per cent — with lesser 
amounts of alumina. According to their class they may also 
contain more or less iron oxides, lime, magnesia, potash and 
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soda. These are the principal constituents which are present, in 
varying amounts, in practically all of the igneous rocks. Many 
other constituents are present in small percentages, but are of 
little general importance and do not require further notice here. 

Such wide variation exists in the composition of the different 
types of igneous rocks, that few general statements can be made 
which will apply to the group as a whole. Analyses of these 
various rock types will be given later, in the chapters dealing 
with them separately, but in the present place attention may be 
called to the data presented in Table 3. This table includes 
averages, of two long series of analyses of igneous rocks; and 
the two results may fairly be regarded as closely representative 
of the composition of the average igneous rock. 


TABLE 3.— AVERAGE ANALYSES OF IGNEOUS ROCKS. 


Constituent. AG B. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
SUI DKOEL (COTO es Face an one ee Prt a 59.71 58.75 
Alumina (Al,03) 8 hoe Aeon POR Asie ean eee 16.01 15.76 
Mernicsoxacdle (Hess) sarge Shee en ee a eee 2.63 5.34 
HerrOUsZORdMOe-LOO)) incon oo he «eae ole nine Sense S202 2.40 
rime Sa Oeste ry aire oy ee was Se hea ig 4.90 4.98 
Miaomesram lo) we secs ee cys coh i cn corks 4.36 4.09 
AZO Leste CIO) Serr any en ee Say Oh eee aa te 2.80 2.74 
SS Od cimON a) ))) Meet ies ae eee Senn NU ne SHOo Bas 
VV ALO Teme ey Ae ater tierce sc ade aad ass Seeman 1.52 2.23 


* Including smal! amounts of titanic oxide (TiO,). 


A. Average by F. W. Clarke, of 830 analyses of American igneous rocks. 
B. Average by Harker, of 397 analyses of British igneous rocks. 


The terms acid and basic, as often applied to igneous rocks, 
require some note. Acid rocks are those containing high per- 
centages of silica and low percentages of lime, magnesia, alkalies 
and iron oxide. Basic rocks, on the other hand, are high in iron, 
magnesia, etc., and comparatively low in silica. The two classes 
intergrade with each other and the dividing point between the 
acid and the basic rocks is fixed by different writers at different 
percentages of silica. Certainly, acid rocks must in average com- 
position contain more silica than basic rocks: but the dividing 
line is purely arbitrary. It is both convenient and logical to use 
the average analyses presented in the preceding table as a basis 
for fixing this dividing point, and to consider that any igneous 
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rock higher in silica than the average is an acid rock, while any 
rock lower in silica than the average is a basic rock. In the 
present volume, therefore, when it is necessary to use these terms 
precisely, the dividing point between the two classes will be 
considered to be 59 per cent of silica. The differences in chem- 
ical composition cause differences in physical characters. Certain 
acid rocks may, in average density, range higher than exceptional 
basic rocks: but in general the acid rocks are distinctively lighter 
than the basic. 

Mineral Constituents of Igneous Rocks. — The igneous rocks 
which have crystallized out completely are composed of an inti- 
mate mechanical mixture of various silicate minerals. Those 
in which the cooling has been too rapid to permit of thorough 
crystallization consist more or less entirely of a formless silicate 
glass. Since this latter class can not be identified by mineral 
composition, the paragraphs which immediately follow must be 
understood to relate only to such igneous rocks as are entirely 
or largely crystallized. 

The total number of mineral species which may occur in 
igneous rocks is very large; but only a few of these species are 
of real importance in the present connection. Fortunately the 
lighter colored coarse-grained rocks which furnish most of our 
structural stone usually contain few mineral species — commonly 
only three or four are present in quantity — and these are readily 
recognizable. The finer grained or partially glassy igneous 
rocks, on the other hand, can not be properly classified without 
the aid of chemical analysis or microscopic investigations; but 
the rocks of this type are not of high industrial aetse AB for 
structural purposes. 

The minerals which make up the bulk of the igneous rocks 
used for structural purposes represent five species or groups of 
species. These are in order of importance: 


(1) Quartz. 

(2) The feldspars. 

(3) The micas. 

(4) The amphibole-pyroxene group. 
(5) Olivine. 


Several minor minerals are of sufficient importance to require 
brief mention, while certain minerals which occur as secondary 
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or alteration products may also be noted. These will be taken 
up after describing the five principal groups listed above. 

(1) Quartz, which is composed entirely of silica (SiO.), occurs 
in the granites and many other igneous rocks. It is also, it may 
be noted, the principal constituent of the sandstones. In the 
granites, quartz commonly occurs as a transparent or translucent 
mineral, varying in appearance from clear, colorless and glasslike 
to light grayish or light bluish. It shows no regular, smooth 
surfaces or fracture planes; but breaks with a rough, irregular, 
glassy fracture. It can not be scratched with a knife, being 
hard enough to scratch window glass. The specific gravity of 
pure quartz is close to 2.65. | 

(2) The-feldspars are a group, including a long series of com- 
plex silicate minerals. The most prominent members of this 
group are orthoclase, albite, labradorite, anorthite, oligoclase and 
microcline. The distinctions between the various feldspars can 
rarely be made out except by chemical analysis; but the group, 
taken as a whole, can be described quite satisfactorily. 

The feldspars occurring in most building stones are commonly 
white to gray or reddish in color — more rarely dark blue or 
gray; on breaking, they fracture with a very regular smooth 
polished cleavage surface in at least one direction, and frequently 
they show two such regular cleavages. 

Chemically, the feldspars fall into two quite distinct subgroups; 
the orthoclase or potash feldspars and the plagioclase or soda-lime 
-feldspars. The former group contains only two mineral species 
— orthoclase and microcline — which differ only in optical charac- 
ters. The plagioclase group is more complex, containing a long 
series of feldspars ranging in composition from albite (a soda 
feldspar) at the one extreme to anorthite (a lime feldspar) at the 
other. The intermediate stages in this series have been given 
distinct names, but may probably be regarded simply as mixtures 
of albite and anorthite molecules in various proportions. 

In the following table the composition and specific gravity of 
the various feldspars are recorded. Orthoclase is placed first, 
after which the various plagioclase feldspars follow in the order 
of their decrease in silica content. 

The orthoclase and plagioclase feldspars differ little in appear- 
ance, so that it is difficult to distinguish them except under the 
microscope or by analysis. This is unfortunate, for the distinc- 
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tion between the two subgroups is often important, since they 
differ in geologic associations as well as in composition. Ortho- 
clase is a common constituent of the more acid igneous rocks, 
such as the granites and syenites; while the common feldspar of 
basic rocks such as trap, gabbro and basalt is invariably a plagio- 
clase feldspar. 


TABLE 4.—COMPOSITION AND SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF 
THE FELDSPARS. 


Alu- 


Specific ] 
mina. 


Name, gravity. Formula. Silica. Potash.| Soda. | Lime. 


Orthoclase...| 2.57 | KO, Al,O3, 6 SiO. | 64.60] 18.50] 16.90, 


Al Dibexernc: 2.62 | NasO, Al.O3, 6 SiO.| 68.62) 19.56) .... | 11.82) .... 
Ohigoclasesess |) 2 G40 Ne ey eee eee 63.70) 28295) 1220 8. 1t) =2205 
Andesine..... DECOR heer k ey Gee CaS 

JbMloaclorsnte ol PAOD nace ocodocascce Gok 52.90) 30.30] .... 4.50) 12.30 
LE \AHOVBONISES all RNY haga aon oa ueee ocean Br 

Anorthite....| 2.75 | 2CaO,Al2O3, 4Si02) 43.08) 36.82) .... | .... | 20.10 


One point which often aids in the separation of the two groups 
may be noted. The cleavage faces of orthoclase are perfectly 
smooth, while close examination of the cleavage faces of a plagio- 
clase feldspar will often show that they are crossed by a series 
of close-set parallel lines. Color and association also aid some- 
what in the distinction. Orthoclase is usually white, pinkish, 
red or very light grayish in color; and is frequently associated 
with quartz. A white plagioclase feldspar, in a rock which also 
contains considerable quartz and orthoclase, is probably albite. 
On the other hand, a bluish or dark gray plagioclase feldspar, in 
a rock containing little or no quartz or orthoclase, is labradorite 
or another of the more basic plagioclases. 

(3) The micas occur in glistening scales or flakes, usually white, 
yellowish dark brown, or black in color. They include two 
common species — muscovite and biotite — and several species 
of less importance. Mica, the familiar ‘‘isinglass” of stove 
doors, is readily scratched by a knife, and even more readily 
split into thin leaves or flakes along its cleavage planes: The 
light-colored micas can not be mistaken for any other common 
mineral in igneous rocks. The dark micas, however, might be 
confused with hornblende or augite, since both show the same 
dark-colored smooth glistening surfaces; but the splitting proper- 
ties of the mica are not shared by hornblende or augite. 
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Though a number of species of mica are recognized, only two 
are sufficiently common as rock-forming minerals to require 
consideration here. The two common species are, as above 
noted, muscovite and biotite. Of these, muscovite is a light- 
colored mica, occurring frequently in granites, schists and the 
more acid gneisses; but very rarely in the gabbros, basalts and 
similar basic rocks. Biotite, on the other hand, occurs very 
commonly in certain basic rocks; and somewhat less frequently 
than muscovite in the more acid types. 

Fairly representative analyses of specimens of these micas are 
given below: 


TABLE 5.—ANALYSES OF MICAS. 


Muscovite. Biotite. 
SVUNOCVES 5 ie Se er ne 46.3 40.0 
JNUNTERT OVE iics 35:98 2 Sie cl etiadiate Pics es esr, gee ee eo eae 36.8 17.28 
ET TICLOMIC OH ryt aS ne ch 4.5 0.72 
HORT OUSTOXTAC HA oe cee te ia in ed ogee stiteee Aes 4.88 
AS aN EGS Sash, Babel enon R Oe ERC REESE es Ser aces 23.91 
WZOLAS MER e Pe tere es Seat ee ak ae 952 8.57 


Comparison of these analyses will show that muscovite is 
relatively high in alumina, while biotite contains large per- 
centages of magnesia and ferrous oxide. This results in charac- 
teristic differences in weathering, for while muscovite is little 
affected by atmospheric action, the oxidation of the ferrous iron 
in the biotite makes it assume a more or less rusty appearance 
on long exposure. Muscovite is slightly lower in specific gravity 
— 2.6 to 3.0, as compared with the 2.8 to 3.2 of biotite. 

(4) The amphibole-pyroxene group includes a large number of 
species, two of which are of common occurrence in igneous rocks. 
These are hornblende (amphibole) and augite (pyroxene), which 
are not readily distinguished from each other in the hand speci- 
men. Both are commonly green to almost black in color, and 
usually break with one smooth fracture surface; but are dis- 
tinguishable from the dark micas, which they often resemble in 
appearance, in not being readily split into thin leaves or plates. 

Though non-aluminous amphiboles and pyroxenes occur, the 
hornblende and augite which are the common rock-forming 
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varieties are essentially silicates of alumina, lime, magnesia and 
iron. The following analysis is fairly representative. 


Silica m5) sok. en eee aoe ees 48.8 
ATM eee ee eee eee 705 
Herrous Oxid Ges ee eee 18.2 
TT Aira Gis Ro Ak ras eget tea hy Sees 10.2 
Magnesia an eniee ae 13.6 


Hornblende occurs more frequently in diorites and granites, 
while augite is characteristic of the more basic rocks. Slight 
differences of specific gravity are to be noted, that of hornblende 
ranging commonly from 3.15 to 3.33, while that of augite varies 
from 3.3 to 3.55. 

(5) Olivine or peridot is a silicate of iron and magnesia occurring 
as an essential constituent of the ultra-basic igneous rocks; and 
as a common constituent of all the basic rocks. It usually occurs 
in small glassy grains, varying in color from yellowish green to 
olive green. The grains are brittle, and usually will show one 
smooth cleavage or fracture surface. 

One of the more important relations of olivine to the stone 
industry arises from the fact that some of the serpentines dis- 
cussed in Chapter V have originated through the alteration of 
rocks rich in olivine. 

Certain other minerals are apt to be developed as secondary 
products, in case the rock has undergone alteration or more 
or less complete decomposition. The more important of these 
secondary minerals are calcite, magnesite, kaolinite, chlorite and 
serpentine. It is to be noted that, of this group, kaolinite is the 
only species likely to result from the alteration of the acid igneous 
rocks; the other four secondary minerals being more commonly 
associated with the decomposition of basic rocks. 

The Classification of Igneous Rocks. — The classification of 
the massive igneous rocks, as at present practiced by professional 
petrographers, has attained a degree of precision and refinement 
which renders it entirely useless to the engineer or quarrymar. 
The systematic classification now adopted by most American 
petrographers is based upon chemical analyses of a grade un- 
attainable in ordinary laboratory practice, interpreted and sup- 
plemented by means of the microscope. In the hands of a 
specialist such chemical and optical data can be combined to 
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give results of great exactness, but by others than specialists 
they can not be safely applied, and the classification * based upon 
them is of no economic importance. 

For our present purposes, the following grouping will be found 
sufficiently accurate and precise. 

A. Rocks which are entirely crystallized, so that each of the 
constituent minerals is recognizable. 


1. Granites: composed essentially of quartz and feldspar; 
with usually lesser amounts of mica, or hornblende, or 
both. The feldspar is occasionally all orthoclase; but 
commonly some plagioclase is also present. The mica 
may be either muscovite, or biotite, or both. 

2. Syenites: composed essentially of feldspar, with sub- 
ordinate amounts of mica or hornblende. Quartz is 
entirely or practically lacking. The feldspar is usually 
a mixture of orthoclase and plagioclase. 

3. Diorites: composed essentially of hornblende and felds- 
par, the former being in excess. Mica, usually biotite, 
may be present in considerable quantity. Quartz is 
rare or absent. The feldspar is commonly a plagio- 
clase, though orthoclase may also be present in sub- 
ordinate amounts. 

4. Gabbros: composed essentially of pyroxene and feldspar, 
the former being in excess. Olivine may be present, 
as well as biotite. The feldspar is usually one of the 
more basic plagioclases. 

5. Hornblendites: composed essentially of hornblende, felds- 
par being absent. Pyroxene and olivine may be pres- 
ent in subordinate amounts. 

6. Pyroxenites: composed essentially of pyroxene, feldspar 
being absent. Hornblende and olivine may be present 
in subordinate amounts. 


* The reader desirous of further enlightenment regarding this classification 
may, at his own risk, read the papers noted below: 

Cross, W., and others. A quantitative chemico-mineralogical classifica- 
tion and nomenclature of igneous rocks. Journal of Geology, vol. X., pp. 
555-690, 1902. 

Washington, H. S. Chemical analyses of igneous rocks published from 
1884 to 1900, with a critical discussion of the character and use of analyses. 
Professional Paper, No. 14, U. S. Geol. Survey, 495 pp., 1903. 
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7. Peridotites: composed essentially of olivine (peridot), 
feldspar being absent. Pyroxene and hornblende may 
be present in subordinate amounts. 


B. Rocks in which the bulk of the rock forms a dense fine- 
grained, unrecognizable groundmass, through which a few rela- 
tively large mineral crystals are scattered. These rocks are 
the porphyries. They may be further subdivided into quartz- 
porphyry, feldspar-porphyry, etc., according to the particular 
mineral which makes up the visible crystals. 

C. Rocks in which no mineral constituents are recognizable, 
the rock being a dense, fine-grained mass of microscopic crystals 
often with minor amounts of glassy matter. Subdivided on the 
basis of color and composition into: — 


1. Felsites; light colored, acid rocks. 
2. Basalts; dark colored, basic rocks. 


D. Rocks which show no trace of crystallization, being glassy 
throughout. The volcanic glasses, which require no further 
consideration here. 

Since any of the above types of igneous rock may have been 
subjected, during or after cooling, to pressure sufficient to cause 
banding, we may find types of gneisses corresponding in com- 
position to any of the groups of massive rocks. A rock consisting 
of quartz, feldspar and mica, arrayed in quite definite layers, 
would be a granite-gneiss; a similarly laminated rock consisting 
chiefly of pyroxene and feldspar would be a gabbro-gneiss; and 
so on. 

Commercial Classification of Igneous Rocks. — The scientific 
classification of the various igneous rocks is a matter of great 
complexity, as has been noted above. Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, engineers and quarrymen have adopted a very simple 
working classification, recognizing only the following groups: 

(1) Granites: including the lighter colored, less dense, coarser 
grained igneous rocks, usually containing much quartz. 

(2) Traps: including the dark colored, dense, heavy igneous 
rocks, composed mostly of pyroxene, basic feldspars, ete., with 
little or no quartz. 

To these should be added a third class, usually derived from 
basic igneous rocks by weathering and other alteration processes. 
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(3) Serpentines: including a series of (usually green) soft 
rocks, composed mostly of hydrated magnesium silicates. 

Pumice, lava, and other igneous products which have cooled 
rapidly at the earth’s surface require no special comment here, 
being usually unfit for structural purposes and therefore of little 
importance to the engineer. It may be noted, however, that the 
natural puzzolan materials often used as cements (pozzuolana, 
trass, santorin, etc.) are all volcanic ashes. 

The distinction thus made by the trade between “ granite” 
and ‘‘trap,” though not in complete accord with scientific group- 
ing, has certain underlying principles of commercial usefulness. 
The dark-colored basic rocks called “traps”? agree in being 
tough and difficult to quarry and dress, of dark and somber 
colors, and rather susceptible to weathering; while the light- 
colored acid “granites” are more readily excavated and cut, 
usually of light and pleasing colors, and more resistant to atmos- 
pheric agencies. The serpentines differ from both of these 
classes in their fairly uniform greenish colors and in their softness. 

The relation between the scientific and the commercial classi- 
fications of rocks is about as follows (compare page 29, et. seq.). 
Under the head of granite the quarryman includes all the true 
granites and syenites, and the coarser-grained varieties of diorite 
and gabbro, though the last of these is rarely used for structural 
purposes. The trade name trap, on the other hand, includes 
the basalts, the peridotites, pyroxenites and hornblendites, and 
the finer-grained varieties of diorite and gabbro, though most 
commercial trap is either basalt or a fine-grained gabbro. The 
other rocks listed in the scientific grouping — felsite, porphyry 
and the volcanic glasses — are rarely used in structural work. 
The serpentines, though usually derived from igneous rocks, 
find no place in the scientific classification above presented be- 
cause they are not original but secondary products. 


CHAPTER III. 
GRANITES AND OTHER ACID ROCKS. 


Scope of the Term Granite. — The term granite, as used in 
the stone industry, and as it will be employed usually in the 
present chapter, includes practically all of the igneous rocks 
except the traps and serpentines. This is a negative and appar- 
ently very loose definition, but as a matter of fact the term can 
be defined much more closely without seriously interfering with 
its trade application. 

By far the majority of the “granites” known to the stone 
trade are light-colored, coarse-grained stones, composed largely 
of quartz and feldspar, with usually some mica, occasionally 
hornblende and rarely augite. The commercial granite, there- 
fore, is almost always a rock of the type which the geologist 
would also include in his more restricted use of the term granite. 
Occasionally, however, we find syenites and the coarser-grained 
gabbros and diorites handled under the trade name of “ granite,” 
but though these exceptions require note, it must be borne in 
mind that they are exceptions. In 99 cases out of 100, the 
granite of the stone trade is also the granite of the geologist. 

In certain parts of the country, however, the term granite is 
misapplied to kinds of rock which have no possible claim to it. 
This is often the case in districts where igneous rocks are scarce 
or entirely wanting; and in such districts sandstone and even 
limestone may be found, in certain local markets, under the 
local trade name “‘ granite.”” Such a misapplication of the term 
has nothing to excuse it, from any point of view, and the most 
reasonable way to treat it is as an attempt to cheat the pur- 
chaser. 

The trade distinctions between the different kinds of granites. 
are based largely upon differences in color, coarseness of grain 
and mineral constituents; for most of the technical properties and 


commercial values of granites depend on these three factors. 
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ORIGIN AND MODE OF OCCURRENCE. 


Origin of Granites. — All of the rocks here grouped as granites 
are of course igneous in origin. More particularly, their general 
coarseness of crystallization and entire lack of any uncrystalline 
or glassy groundmass indicates that they did not reach the sur- 
face of the earth at the time when they cooled and solidified 
from their original state of fusion. If they had so emerged, they 
would have been subjected to very rapid cooling; and experience 
with slags shows that fused rock which cools quickly will take 
the form either of porous lava-like products or of dense close- 
grained (or glassy) masses. If, then, the granites had reached 
the earth’s surface while still fused, the resultant quickness of 
cooling would not have permitted the component minerals to 
crystallize out completely in. relatively large grains. 

It is therefore fair to assume that such coarse-grained rocks 
as the granites cooled while still some distance below the earth’s 
surface; being protected or blanketed from rapid cooling by 
overlying beds of other rocks. It is true that in many areas 
granites now appear at the surface, but this is due to the fact 
that since their cooling and solidification the rock which then 
overlay them has been worn away and carried off, mostly by the 
action of surface waters. 

Mode of Occurrence. — The chief commercial granites are 
found as portions of large igneous masses, which at the time of 
cooling were injected or intruded into other rocks. Through 
the processes of erosion, these igneous masses now appear at the 
earth’s surface; and in many instances not only the covering 
rock but the rock which once surrounded them laterally has been 
removed. In these cases, the granite masses often project above 
the level of the surrounding country as a boss or dome-shaped 
hill. 

Many of the gneissoid granites which are quarried at various 
points in the eastern portion of the United States are taken from 
the ancient stratiform masses alluded to on page 18, as forming 
the bulk of the Archean rocks. 


MINERAL CONSTITUTION OF GRANITES. 


Chief Constituent Minerals. — Most commercial granites con- 
sist largely of feldspar and quartz, with commonly lesser amounts 
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of mica or hornblende; and often with small percentages of other 
minerals, such as tourmaline, garnet, apatite, rutile, etc. In a 
few syenites which reach the market — notably the Fourche 
Mountain granite of Arkansas, — quartz is scarce or lacking; and 
in this particular Arkansas case the feldspar is replaced by the 
closely allied minerals el@olite and nepheline. Likewise, in a 
few States rather basic rocks are quarried and sold under the 
name of granite; and in these cases augite is often present, while 
the feldspar is one of the plagioclases. 

In most commercial granites, however, the predominant min- 
eral is feldspar. At times this is orthoclase alone, but commonly 
some plagioclase feldspar is also present in lesser quantity. 
Next to the feldspar in abundance is quartz. Mica — either 
muscovite or biotite, and frequently both — is the third most 
common constituent; while hornblende occurs less frequently. 

Identification of Constituents. When the minerals in a 
granite are in grains or crystals sufficiently large to be clearly 
distinguished, the different essential minerals can usually be 
identified by use of the following key; which simply embodies in 
comparative form certain facts noted on previous pages (see 
pages 25-28). 

A. Showing at least one smooth cleavage surface. 

I. Separable into thin leaves; readily scratched by knife. 
a. Color white, often stained yellow. Mica (Mus- 
covite). 
b. Color black or brown. Mica (Biotite). 
II. Not separable into thin leaves. 
a. Color light — usually whitish, gray, pink or light 
green. Feldspar. 
b. Color dark green to greenish black. Hornblende 
or Augite. 

B. No smooth surface apparent; fracture rough and glassy; 
not scratched by knife; color usually light gray to light blue, 
translucent. Quartz. 

Relative Proportions of Minerals. — Considerable industrial as 
well as scientific interest attaches to a study of the relative pro- 
portions in which the various constituent minerals occur in any 
given granite. There are three ways of determining this. As 
the three methods differ in ease and in accuracy they will be 
briefly discussed. They are: 
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1. Direct Weighing. — In this method the sample is coarsely 
crushed; the different constituent minerals are separated by 
means of heavy solutions; and the respective proportions are 
determined by actual weight. This is the most exact and most 
tedious of the methods. 

2. Chemical Deduction. —In this method the mineral com- 
position is calculated from the chemical analysis of the sample. 
The analysis must be of high grade; and errors are necessarily 
introduced because of certain assumptions which must be made 
as to the composition of the standard minerals. This method. 
is the second in rank, so far as difficulty is concerned; and under 
ordinary conditions probably gives the least accurate results of 
the three. 

3. Surface Measurement. — In this method the surface areas 
of the various minerals, as exposed either on a microscope slide 
or on a polished surface, are measured; and the relative pro- 
portions of the various constituents are calculated from these 
surface measurements. This is the easiest of the methods, and 
ranks second in accuracy. 

Color of Granites. — Most granites of commercial importance 
are light to dark gray, or reddish in color, though occasionally 
granites of other colors are marketed. Granites with bluish 
tints, usually faint, are, for example, seen in certain areas, and 
a few distinctly greenish granites are on the market. One 
granite, used in part for an important structure, is quite distinctly 
yellowish in tint. But these exceptions only serve to emphasize 
the fact that by far the majority of granites used in any large 
way are either gray or red. 

When the dark minerals biotite, hornblende and augite are not 
present in great quantity, the color of a granite is determined 
largely by the color of the feldspar which it contains. 

There is some slight reason for preferring gray or light red 
granites to others, on the ground of durability, for they are 
generally composed of minerals which are more resistant to 
weathering. While granites should be carefully examined to 
see that the feldspar is fresh and translucent, for a chalky effect 
is often produced by incipient decay of that mineral. Good 
yellow granites are extremely rare, for that tint is usually due 
to the formation of rust through decay of mica (biotite) or some 
other iron-bearing minerals. Black or greenish granites are apt, 
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to contain large percentages of minerals that are relatively non- 
resistant to weathering — such as biotite, mica, hornblende, 
augite, the more basic feldspars, etc. 


’ TABLE 6.— MINERAL COMPOSITION OF AMERICAN 
GRANITES. (T. N. Dale.) 
State. Locality. Quartz. Ors Eiagic- Micas. ee 
Maier een een Jonesport 44.65 | 28.85 22.45 4.05 
Massachusetts. ...| Milford 35.66 55.91 8.43 
Up ee Ouincy, 30.60 60:02 rere: 9.37 
sf Me 8.438 6975 biel eee 22.06 
es 33.50 6-005 2 qlee ee 10.50 
a ug 33.74 BSz29 Ree Th! Cree TV 
a : 23.01 REY Sli pete s 9.62 
0 reas ss 33.10 ere Fl Oa knee THA 
et .... Rockport 35.82 DEQ all wees 4 6.20 
wb foe a 31.95 58 45— 2) epee 9.60 
yi oe ve 38.90 DOR OOM Mme lo eer aar 5.60 
us Rope: ye 33.88 iste ee Wille sane 7.26 
a Sam ee 34.70 D9 S605 allan 5.70 
& ....| Becket 49.85 | 28.55 15.37 6.57 
New Hampshire ..| Milford 27.09 | 29.72 34.08 8.58 
ae Ac a 36.76 | 27-58 29.16 6.50 
es i cs DTA Oe mn aLO Se 
ub i ec WO Blea) 2b a ees 
3 ..| Conway 31.04 63.15 | 5.81 
os ..| Redstone 28 .65 65.30 NA 
ee - ee 38 .26 54.79 6.95 
fs ..| Madison 28 .60 67 .20 4.20 
WASTaTOONM, «oe scene Hardwick OAS 62.05 16.20 
a ie wae es Newark 30.30 64.80 4.64 
Se ae Mea Randolph 21.20 76.50 2.30 
os Pre Aes WOES 26.58 65.52 7.90 
COD Ved hee ae Woodbury ANAL 64.35 6.48 
een oh MOR aa ee es 31 22 63.11 5.67 
ae Poker Peg ae of 27.10 65.60 7.30 
ut eee EOCHe SLED 29.60 62.10 8.30 
Rhode Island..... Westerly 36.09 "| 28.44 30.63 4.09 
eae Oe ny st 25 .28 20.29 44.48 7.48 
ie Wee see e us 29.87 35.40 28.35 6.74 


In many cases, however, the selection of stone for a structure 
rests with the architect, not with the engineer, and this occa- 
sionally brings about surprising results. In one instance which 
came to attention an architect of repute paid special prices to 
obtain what seemed to him a particularly desirable grade of 
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stone. He had selected this variety because of its soft yellowish 
tint, and apparently did not realize that it was simply the weath- 
ered phase of a bluish granite, and owed its soft colors to a pretty 
thorough decay of its feldspar. Such a case is of course excep- 
tional, but the desire for a satisfactory color effect should never 
be allowed to conflict with the necessity for obtaining a sound 
stone. 


STRUCTURE AND TEXTURE OF GRANITES. 


Granites are made up of closely interlocking crystals of various 
minerals. These crystals may differ greatly in size; they may 
show fairly definite banding or may be entirely without any 
orderly arrangement. The granite, considered as a rock mass, 
may present certain phenomena as to obvious or incipient frac- 
ture planes. All of these features require consideration under 
the present heading. 

Coarseness of Crystallization.— Granites vary widely in 
coarseness of crystallization, from fine-grained rocks in which 
the individual crystals of quartz and feldspar may be one- 
fiftieth of an inch or even less in average diameter, up to coarse 
aggregates in which the quartz and feldspar may average an 
inch or more in diameter. 

The size of grain has an important bearing on the value of the 
stone for various uses. This effect may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

1. For monumental work, or where a high polish is desirable, 
the finest-grained stone is most suitable. 

2. For structural work, the medium-grained stones are best 
adapted. 

3. Coarse-grained stone can be used for little except crushed 
stone. 

4. Very coarse-grained stones — the pegmatites — may, as 
later noted, furnish supplies of quartz and feldspar for the 
pottery and other industries. 

Laminated or Gneissoid Structure.— The term gneiss is 
applied to rocks which have the same chemical and mineralogical 
composition as the granites and their allies, and which from their 
associations and occurrence are usually known to be of igneous 
origin; but in which the constituent minerals are arranged in 
roughly parallel layers or bands. 
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In a granite, or any other normal igneous rock, the various 
mineral constituents are scattered through the rock without 
showing any trace of systematic arrangement; and this lack of 
arrangement is exactly what would be expected to result when 
a large mass of fused rock cools down without disturbance 
from external forces. In places, however, we find rocks of 
undoubtedly granitic composition and origin, but differing from 
normal granites in that they show a more or less laminated or 


Fig. 14. — Lamination and joint planes in gneiss. (Photo by E. C. Eckel.) 


banded structure (Fig. 14). On examination, this is seen to be 
due to the fact that the constituent minerals (quartz, feldspar, 
mica, etc.) of these banded or gneissoid granites are arranged in 
roughly parallel layers. Since these rocks are undoubtedly 
igneous in origin, this lamination can not have originated in the 
same way as the beds and layers seen in sedimentary rocks, 
though the final result is much the same so far as appearance goes. 
Some further explanation is therefore required as to the origin 
of this gneissoid structure. 

It has been said that the laminated appearance is due to the 
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fact that the minerals are arranged in parallel layers. This 
parallelism, in its simplest form, is carried only to the stage that 
the longer axes of the various mineral crystals are so arranged 
as to lie in the same plane. In more extreme cases, there has 
been also some degree of segregation of the different mineral 
constituents, so that a layer of quartz, practically free from mica 
or feldspar, will lie next to a layer of mica or feldspar containing 
practically no quartz. 

All of this rearrangement of the minerals, whether it be of the 
simpler or of the more complex type, must have originated 
through the action of external stresses on the granite mass, either 
during its slow cooling from fusion or at a later date. If the 
latter, it is obvious that almost complete refusion of the rock 
must have occurred, in order that the gneissoid structure could 
be produced. 

It may be noted here that few granites, even those which show 
absolutely no trace of lamination when viewed in the mass, have 
escaped entirely from the effects of strain, either external or 
internal, occurring during or after their cooling. This is evi- 
denced by the phenomena of rift and grain, referred to in later 
paragraphs. 

Sheet Structure. — In many regions it is noted that granite 
masses show a more or less irregular division, or tendency to 
division, into sheets roughly parallel to the exposed surface of 
the mass (Fig. 15). This sheeting has been ascribed to the 
effects of temperature changes on the exposed surfaces; and in 
many cases this explanation is doubtless sufficient. At times, 
however, evidence is found that similar structures are developed 
at considerable depths below the surface, and the obvious in- 
adequacy of surface temperatures as causes of deep’ structural 
changes has led various geologists to ascribe some or all sheeting 
structure to strains induced during the original cooling of the 
mass, or to the effects of later external stresses. 

Rift and Grain. — Granite, not being a stratified rock, of 
course does not possess the bedding planes which practically all 
of the stratified rocks exhibit, and along which they usually 
split most readily. The laminated granites or gneisses, it is 
true, split easily in the planes of their lamination which thus 
have the same structural effect as the bedding planes of sedi- 
mentary rocks. 
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Even the most massive granites, however, such as show no 
trace of lamination or gneissoid structure to the eye, are found 
by the quarryman.and stone dresser to break and cut more 
readily in certain directions than in others. There are com- 
monly two such planes of relatively easy fracture, usually at 
about right angles to each other. The quarryman speaks of the 
planes of easiest fracture as the rift, and of the other plane as 
the grain. 


Fig. 15.— Sheet structure in granite. (Photo by E. C. Eckel.) 


The fact that an apparently massive rock does possess such 
planes of relatively easy fracture seems to depend upon the 
existence of minute microscopic fractures crossing the rock in 
the direction of the planes, or in the direction of one of them. 
These microscopic fractures, which are practically incipient 
planes of cleavage, may in some cases be due to internal stresses 
set up during the original cooling of the granite; but in most 
cases they are probably due to the effect of earth movement on 
the rock after its cooling. 
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For more detailed discussion of these phenomena reference 
may be made to the papers by Dale and others cited below.* 

Value of Microscopic Work on Granites. — The examination 
of a thin section of a granite under the petrographic microscope 
should result in identifying accurately the component minerals 
of the stone, and in affording some estimate as to their relative 
abundance. So far the results are of merely scientific interest, 
and if microscopic work could produce no further information 
it might be dispensed with altogether. Fortunately, however, 
it occasionally affords results which justify its use in the study 
of a structural granite. 

The data which under favorable circumstances may be ob- 
tained by the aid of the microscope relate to the physical con- 
dition of the component minerals, and of the rock itself. In- 
cipient decay of the feldspars, partial rusting of the iron-bearing 
minerals and the existence of minute cleavage planes in the rock 
may be noted by the investigator. All of these data are of a 
class which possesses economic as well as theoretical interest. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF GRANITES. 


Value of Chemical Work on Granites. — The strength of a 
granite is not directly related to its chemical composition, so 
that chemical analysis is of no practical importance in deter- 
mining the possible strength of the stone. It will, however, 
throw a little light on its other physical properties — for example, 
the denser granites are usually those lowest in silica — but even 
then it will be found quicker and less expensive to make specific 
gravity determinations directly rather than to attempt to infer 
their results from a chemical analysis. 

So far as durability is concerned the case for chemical work is 
but little stronger, though here also we might draw some rather 
hazardous conclusions, such, for example, as that the rocks lowest 
in silica will probably prove less durable than rocks of more acid 


type. 


* Dale, T.N. Rift and grain (in granites). Bull. 313, U. S. Geol. Survey, 
pp. 26-29, 1907. Also Bull. 354, U.S. G.S., pp. 19-22. 1908. 

Tarr, R.S. The phenomena of rifting in granite. Amer. Journal Science, 
3d series, vol. 41, pp. 267-272. 1891. 

Whittle, C. L. Rifting and grain in granite. Engineering and Mining 
Journal, vol. 70, p. 161. 1900. 
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From the purely engineering point of view, therefore, there is 
but little reason for making a chemical analysis of a granite. If 
the analysis be a really good one, however, it will be of service in 
assigning the stone to its proper place in the geological classi- 
fication. On the other hand, analyses as made and reported 
by an ordinary laboratory will be of little use to any one or for 
any purpose. 

Normal Chemical Composition of Granite. — The term granite, 
as used in the stone trade, is construed so broadly that at first 
sight it might seem impossible to say anything definite concern- 
ing the average or normal chemical composition of granite. This 
has, at any rate, been the attitude taken by most of the writers 
on this subject. 

As a matter of fact, however, a study of the subject will soon 
prove that the difficulty is more imaginary than real; and that 
it is due chiefly to a failure to realize that the occurrence of a 
few abnormal types does not seriously disturb the average result. 
It is probably safe to say that there is really not much more 
variation in the composition of commercial granite than there is 
in the composition of a number of samples of commercial Port- 
land cement. That is to say, if we could sample all of the granite 
sold in any given year, the range in either direction from the 
average would not be much greater than in a similar series of 
cement samples. 

The extent of this range in granite composition is well illus- 
trated in the series of tables of granite analyses (Tables 8 to 
24). In those tables it is accentuated because of the inclusion 
of a number of gneisses, syenites, etc. These are marketed as 
granites, and their analyses are presented for completeness, but 
it must not be forgotten that the total quantity of such stone 
sold is unimportant in comparison with the quantity of normal 
granite. 

The following table contains a number of average analyses. 
The Georgia average is taken from a report by T. L. Watson; 
all of the other averages were prepared by the present writer. 
The final average in the last column is merely the arithmetical 
average of the preceding seven columns —a method of treat- 
ment which is accurate enough for our present purposes. 
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TABLE 7.—AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF GRANITES. 
; Massa- B South - : 
Bate.) s. 2 Maine. ea oe Ae ee Georgia. kbs <f Teh 
eee ae 7 10 10 6 15 21 7 76 
| i 
Silica, 2 Se eee 73.02 |75.65 (73.75 70.79 |69.67 |69.67 |73.72 |72.42 
Alumina | ete nee 14.89 )18.30 |18.91 |14.04 |15.24 |16.63 |13.38 |14.48 
Ferric oxide etek! ORsSael ale ee sade 90) fele7Oninl- 28a eeGOule e441 
Ferrous Op eC (ey ae OSSG ROR TOR UT23 1) UES) 222489 | 102.1 109 
rLeavore wey See TZ0ZMEOZSS eal 2203 (6 eS 2213 4) 162" ia! 
Magnesia........... | 0.18 | 0.06 | 0.41 | 0.76 | 0.66 | 0.55 | 0.41 | 0.48 
MOT She tee ose e ce 5.20 | 4.81 | 4.51 | 4.48 | 4.46 | 4.71 | 3.63 | 4.54 
STONE EN ae 3 44410) 3.485) 3203 3064 4273 1 3.17 1 8.78 
Westen re | 0L46 Oued Oso OL4t | O45 ha... On43' 0.84 


From the averages in the above table it will be seen that all 
the striking individual variations are eliminated as soon as even 
a small group of analyses are averaged. The final average in 
the last column may be accepted as a fair statement of the normal 
composition around which granites range. 

Composition of American Granites. — The following tables con- 
tain analyses of representative American granites, arranged by 


states. 
TABLE 8.—ANALYSES OF GRANITES: MAINE. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 pos 
SCR eae ere ng oo 73.02 |74.64 |71.54 |73.48 |74.54 |70.94 |72.97 |73.019 
PAUIMMING, 2) vets e == 16.22 |14.90 |14.24 |15.26 |13.30 |15.68 |14.63 |14.890 
Ferric oxide.....:.. 2 HOM 56 OLV4 ih 124215002 em LOsSS 
Ferrous oxide....... ee een lat Saleen VOL ie 2ooOln Lion mOnSoy) 
Heme see Mee eae 0.94 | 0.39 | 0.98 | 0.88 | 1.26 | 1.23 | 1.48 | 1.023 
Ma enesian cs...) 2-16.- tr tr | 0.34 | 0.09 | 0.01 | 0.19 | 0.27 | 0.131 
Rotasheveaa het SEO MOE SSa 4 Jo) |LDeOOn OL Lela EO4el Onde |osa0s 
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1. Blue Hill, Hancock County; Ricketts & Banks, analyst; 20th Ann. 
Rep. U.S. G.58., pt. 6, p. 393. 
2. Blue Hill, Hancock County; H. J. Williams, analyst; 20th Ann. Rep. 
U.S. G.S., pt. 6, p. 393. 
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. North Jay, Franklin County; E. T. Rogers, analyst; 20th Ann. Rep. 


U.S. G.8., pt. 6, p. 392. 


. Waldsboro, Lincoln County; Ricketts & Banks, analyst; 20th Ann. 


Rep. U.S. G.5., pt. 6, p. 391. 


. High Isle, Knox County; J. F. Kemp, analyst; Bull. 313, U. S. G.S., 


p. 122. 


. Hurricane Island, Knox County; Ricketts & Banks, analyst; Bull. 313, 


Ue Sr Gasspalerdk 
Jonesboro, Washington County; Ricketts & Banks, analyst; Bull. 313, 
URS] GaS- pal 70: 


TABLE 9.— ANALYSES OF GRANITES: MASSACHUSETTS. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 ji 8 9 10 | Aver- 
age. 


See 76.07/76. 95/69. 46/81 .05/77 .08|72 .07|75 .77)76 .52|73 .93)77 .61)75. 651 


Alumina . .|12.67)11.15}17 .50)14.70/12.54)14.43)18.59/12.21|12.29)11 .94/13.302 


Ferric ox. . 
Ferrous ox. 
Tame 2550. 
Magnesia . 
Potash ... 


1.406 
0.704 
0.881 
0.064 
4.813 


Sent 3.37} 5.60) 3.01) n.d.| 3.64] 5.85] n.d.| 2.86) 4.66) 3.80) 4.100 


Water) Sy ce les cxsr, OR20 SOR S218 OF 2.4 mines 0.35) 0.49) 0.41] 0.41} 0.23) 0.335 


. Milford, Worcester County; R. H. Richards, analyst; Min. Res. U.S 


. Milford, Worcester County; C. F. Chandler, analyst; 20th Ann. Rep. 


U.S. G.S., pt. 6, p. 404. 


. Milford, Worcester County; H. P. Talbott, analyst; 20th Ann. Rep. 


U.S. G.S., pt. 6, p. 4038. 


. Chester, Hampden County; J. F. Kemp, analyst; 18th Ann. Rep. U.S. 


Gis Sey 1D Gy de Clos), 


. Cape Ann, Essex County; Watertown Arsenal, analyst; 20th Ann. Rep. 


U.S. G.S., pt. 6, p. 402. 


. Milford, Worcester County; L. P. Kinnicutt, analyst; Min. Res. U. S., 


1903, pamphlet ed., p. 119. 
1903, pamphlet ed., p. 119. 

Milford, Worcester County; R. H. Richards, analyst; Min. Res. U. S., 
1903, pamphlet ed., p. 119. 

Milford, Worcester County; R. C. Sweetzer, analyst; Bull. 354, U. S. 
Geol. Surv., p. 88. 


. Quincy, Mass.; H. S. Washington, analyst; Bull. 354, U. S. Geol. 


Surv., p. 93. 


. Rockport, Mass.; H. S. Washington, analyst; Bull. 354, U.S. Geol. 


Surv., p. 123 
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TABLE 10.—ANALYSES OF GRANITES: NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Silica. BIR ee Noes ee di Y 73.15 |72.47 |71.44 |70.42 |66.80 |74.47 
Alumina 16.17 |14.72 |14.64 |18.29 |14.15 
HETTIGI ORIG My Ak heed oe cress: 17.04 Soins ale Oanes!) Thay As wala) 
Ferrous oxide 0.41) 0.46 | 2.34 5.35 | 1.21 
AIC eee eS ee ts es Ee i. ye 0.81 1Ghaleecr tr TSZAU) yt Le) 
IN EN ay NS NN Sit Ue Be ae 0°30" |} 0.14) 10.96) 1-15.20) |... 11-0268: 
Po tasiite sete ese r oes o.(& | 4.83-1-0089 | 0.70 | 1.77 |) 4:14 
SOG ee pend Neen eras a ke 2.05 | 3.43 | 7.66 | 7.80 | 6.09 | 1.97 
UU CER ee Ns oie. enol Pee f Ar en ie pu adlias- eenlOReol 


1. Troy, Cheshire County; L. P. Kinnicutt, analyst; 20th Ann. Rep. U. 8. 


Geol. Surv., pt. 6, p. 418. 


2. Mason, Hillsboro County; Ricketts & Banks, analysts; 20th Ann. Rep. 


U.S. Geol. Surv., pt. 6, p. 418. 


3. Redstone, Carroll County; F. C. Robinson, analyst; 20th Ann. Rep. 


U.S. Geol. Surv., pt. 6, p. 417. 


4. Redstone, Carroll County; F. C. Robinson, analyst; 20th Ann. Rep. 


U.S. Geol. Surv., pt. 6, p. 417. 


5. Lancaster, Coos County; E. R. Angell, analyst; Min. Res. U.S., 1903, 


pamphlet ed., p. 136. 


6. Concord; Sherman & Edwards, analysts; Bull. 354, U.S. G.S., p. 150. 


TABLE 11.—ANALYSES OF GRANITES: CONNECTICUT. 


1 2 3 4 
UG aR(S1Os) seeks. worse hota te Bees 68. 40 1243 72.06 68.11 
Mtumaima (ASO sere. vance ors Sarge £5275: 14.83 14.28 
Ferrie oxide: (Be:Os). 1. 2.025.008 2.97 16.95 1.28 ! 2.63 
Herrous Oxides BeQO)): 20... 2. .4-: 0.65 0.64 ; 
Liven COO) he ® sete. ca at eens Gees eee 1.64 1.05 1.20 1.86 
Nia enesran (MgO) a2. n anc ee 0.12 tr 0.13 0.68 
TERGVIEIS I (RGR Oe ence oa Aeon ee er ee Se 5.78 8.15 5.64 5.46 
Soda (NaO)..... 1 eae: 4.16 0.90 4.31 6.57 
Water above 100°C. ) 
Water below 100°C. {0770007 0.48 0.22 0.65 n.d. 


1. Millstone Point, H. T. Vulté, analyst. 
2. Red granite Co., quarry, Stony Creek, 


L. P. Kinnicutt, analyst. 


3. Brooklyn Quarry, Stony Creek, 


H. T. Vulté, analyst. 


Bulletin Geol. Soc. America, 
vol. 10, p. 375. 


4. Booth Bros. quarry, Waterford; Ricketts & Banks, analysts; 20th 


Ann. Rep. U.S. G.S., pt. 6., p. 364. 
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TABLE 12.—ANALYSES OF GRANITES: VERMONT. 


1 2 3 
Silica wa. Ate as SRI ee 69.56 did OZ 69.89 
PALUTIUITE A WR cee pice a eae ee ee 15.38 16.78 15.08 
RerrichoxiG@en= epee ee eer 2.65 0.84 1.04 
HeLrOUSIOXIC Geta tee area ante Tere 1.46 
STING) shee eth ae eee oe Dae eer ee ote 1.76 2.56 2.07 
Maignesisiy jo seatc me nt ene tr. 0.32 0.66 
POtasht! Patchy Sone eee, eee 4.31 0.62 4.29 
SO dae ere an nee ea 5.38 1.21 Ante 
Wiatere i. ce ee cee eee 1.02 0.33 0.54 


1. Barre, Washington County; W. C. Day, 20th Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. 
Surv., pt. 6, p. 445. 

2. Bethel, Windsor County; C.S. McKenna; Min. Res. U.S., 1903, p. 177. 

3. Barre, G.I. Finlay, Rept. Vt. State Geol. for 1902, p. 55. 


TABLE 13.— ANALYSES OF GRANITES: RHODE ISLAND. 


1 2 3 

Silican(SiOs) have nicene nee eee ak @le2s 71.64 73.05 
Atuminag(AllsO;) emer merrier aaa 13.65 15.66 14.53 
Titanic oni hae on aor take 0.21 

Kerricuoxide (He;O>) seas 1.70 

Herrous oxide (Me@) 9s, ..e wane an 1.00 f 2.34 2.96 
Manganous oxide (MnO)........... 0.05 tr. tr. 
hime (CaO) Meeseae toca ce tue a 2.31 2.70 2.06 
Magnesian (Vic) meee saan sae 0.75 tr tr. 
Potasm ac) iene vere ate eben are 3.79 5.60 5.39 
moe iafeoe ai eae oe 3.55 TW LE7Z2 

ater above 100°C. 
Water below 100° C. Be ee 1.72 0.48 0.29 


1. Conanicut Island, L. V. Pirsson, analyst. 
2. Gray, Westerly, 
3. Red, Westerly, 


Bulletin Geol. Soc. America, 
LF. W. Love, analyst. vol. 10, p. 378. 
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TABLE 14.—ANALYSES OF GRANITES: NEW YORK, PENN- 


SYLVANIA, AND DELAWARE. 


Constituent. 1 2 3 4 5 
IC am ets Meee eshte ye 63.19 66.72 69.10 74.84 67.98 
eae S Caner 2 16.15 ce 18.90 15.14 
ETTIC OXI. + sah wees 
Ferroas oxide ote ener ILENE } 3.42 | a on 4.39 
LURE Pein etme a> 6.12 2.30 1.90 1.54 5.89 
IMA CHESIA ets ane os 1.44 0.73 0.68 | 0.92 0.53 
OURS eee Montero oe 4.02 5.66 0.45 
OLS C6 lege eae 192 | 4.365{ 9-00 |... ) 4°32 
LEY hate A Se eee ae 0.19 EVE S| incase en iment | 0.30 
| i | 
1. Hornblende diorite. Jona Island, N. Y. J. F. Geiste, analyst. 20th 
Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 6, p. 421. 
2. Augite syenite. Little Falls, Herkimer County, N. Y. E. W. Morley, 
analyst. 
3. Hadley, Saratoga County, N.Y. Pittsburg Testing Laboratory, 
analyst. Min. Res. U.S. for 1903. 
4. Ridley Park, Chester County, Pa. Solvay Company, analyst. Min. 
Res. U.S. for 1903. 
5. Augustine, Newcastle County, Delaware. Booth, Garrett & Blair, 


analyst. Min. Res. U.S. for 1908. 


TABLE 15.—ANALYSES OF GRANITES: NEW JERSEY. 


| 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 | 9 10 | Aver- 
age. 


Silica (SiOz) . /71.91)77.59/74.36)75.56)69.48)75.02/75.15/74.70 68.60 75.17/73.754 


Alumina 

(Al,O3) .... |15.71/10.53)12.75)12.61)16.42)13.73)14.65)15.45)14.72)12.55|13.912 
Ferric oxide 

(Fe.03) ... | 0.21) 0.21) 2.09) 0.64) 0.56) 0.83] 0.11) 0.08] 4.29) 1.54] 1.056 
Ferrous oxide 

Che@) ee. 0.13) 1.74} 1.35} 1.16} 2.60) 0.99] 0.90) 0.64) 1.41] 1.41] 1.233 
Lime (CaO) . | 0.70) 0.76) 0.82| 0.84) 3.45} 0.88] 0.92) 1.70) 1.46] 1.15] 1.268 
Magnesia 

(Mc@) oes. 0.03} 1.01) 0.11! 0.05} 1.15) 0.03} 0.04) 0.06] 0.38) 0.21) 0.407 
Potash (KO) | 8.60) 5.30 3.76| 5.93] 1.18] 4.74] 4.71] 2.62) 3.52] 4.62] 4.506 
Soda (Na.O). | 2.61) 1.58) 3.44| 2.35] 4.59) 3.36] 3.60) 4.90} 4.82) 3.07] 3.432 
Water (H2O). | 0.27) 0.60) 0.20) 0.42) 0.34) 0.17) 0.24) 0.10) 0.16} 0.22) 0.272 


Analyses 1-10 by R. B. Gage. Quoted from An. Rep. State Geologist, 


N. J., 


. Coarse grained pink granite, Pompton Junction. 

. Gneiss inclusions in preceding granite. 

. Gray gneissoid granite, di Laura’s quarry, near Haskell. 
. Pinkish granite-gneiss, Charlotteburgh. 


Boh ke 


for 1908. 
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5. Dark gray granite, Malley’s quarry, Morris Plains. 

6. Reddish granite-gneiss, Allen quarry, Waterloo. 

7. Whitish granite-gneiss, quarry two miles north of Waterloo. 

8. White granite-gneiss, D. L.& W. R.R. quarry south of Cranberry Lake. 

9. Gray granite, Kice’s quarry, north of German Valley. 

10, Light gray gneiss, Kice’s quarry, west of German Valley. 

TABLE 16.—ANALYSES OF GRANITES: MARYLAND. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

SiC ah pa ate ee techs ager 74.87 |72.57 |71.79 |71.45 |70.45 |66.68 |62.91 
pA Tomatinare, sores gawis aerse te 14.27 |15.11 |15.00 |14.36 |15.98 |14.93 |19.13 
Herricvoxide mma. ere Poe (0259) Oxide 2207 |OsZosle Leos anOnoe 
IHennoUus Oxide ener nee ser OPS 028 ee a 1.84 | 3.32 | 3.20 
TING ore Pete eis mr eee vee 0.48 | 1.65 | 2.50 | 1.58 | 2.60 | 4.89 | 4.28 
Magnesia. mn aac snare 0:16 | 0.80 | 0.51 | 1.17 | 0.77 | 2.19 | 1.60 
IPO tashyacaehcctivs c tevate ee 5.36 | 4.33 | 4.75.) 3.28 | 3.59 | 2.05 | 3°38 
Oda etrrets. aeecincue cere: 3.06) | 3-92 "3109 1295 | 73-83 | 22650 (3-04 
WL EL Aopen ta sakesie ten teers 0.92 | 0.47 | 0.64 | 1.30 | 0.45 | 1.25 | 0.68 


All of the above analyses are by W. F. 


Hillebrand, and are quoted from 


15th An. Rep. U.S. Geol. Survey, page 672. The localities were as follows: 


il. 


NOP wD 


White granite, Brookville, Montgomery County. 


Biotite granite, Rowlandsville, Cecil County. 


. Biotite granite, Dorsey Run Cut, Howard County. 


. Biotite-muscovite granite, Guilford, Howard County. 
. Biotite granite, Woodstock, Baltimore County. 

. Biotite granite, Sykesville, Carroll County. 

. Biotite granite, Dorsey Run Cut, Howard County. 


TABLE 17.—ANALYSES OF GNEISSES: MARYLAND AND 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


2 3 4 5 
SUNOS Aa eres WT ae 73.69 69.33 67 .22 63 .43 78.28 
ANKUTTWEN Ag aga an pbeaece 12.89 14.33 15.34 16.69 9.96 
Henricvox1Ge nem na oe 02 ee 2.78 3.36 1.85 
BerrousOx1de:....... 450: 2.59 3.60 3.41 3.80 sai 
TEATS ine Bee eel aap Od 3.74 aed 1.36 0.80 1.68 
IMa@amesIal.c..ca cha caes 0.50 2.44 1.65 2.33 0.95 
Rotate hear Save eters 1.48 2207 3.20 See least 
SOG Mee on ay Hitless Catced cee 2.81 2.70 2.00 2.38 Pea} 
NSP 6(o3 0 area oe es 1.06 [E22 1.97 2.90 0.95 
1. Biotite gneiss, Port Deposit, Cecil County, Md. Wm. Bromwell, - 


analyst. 20th Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv., pt. 6, p. 399. 
2. Biotite gneiss, Broad Branch quarry, District of Columbia. W. F. 
Hillebrand, analyst; 15th An. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv., p. 672. 
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3. Potomac Stone Company quarry, below Chain Bridge, D. C. _ Ibid, 
p. 670. 

4. Emery’s Store, Cabin John Bridge, Montgomery County, Md. Ibid, 
p. 670. 

5. Great Falls, Montgomery County, Md. Ibid, p. 670. 


TABLE 18.—ANALYSES OF GRANITES: VIRGINIA. 


| Average 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 of les. 


Silica..... 72 .27/71.51)71. 19/70. 83 69. 48 69.44 69.29 68 .45 60.52 58.32/70. 787 
Alumina . .}14.30)13 .82/14.01/12.70)13.95)15 .46)14.07|10.00)16.99 15.77)14.04 


Ferric ox. | 1.16) 1.76) 1.66} 2.67) 2.82) 1.31) 2.59) 5.71) 0.60) 6.56) 1.897 
Ferrousox.| 0.97) 1.20) 1.29) 1.36) 1.70} 1.43) 2.03) 2.59) 6.53] 0.59) 1.325 
WGN bons 1.56) 1.79) 2.04) 1.88) 2.81) 2.11) 2.67) 6.20) 4.58)11.58) 2.032 
Magnesia .| 0.70} 0.80} 0.14) 0.53) 1.10) 1.01) 1.32} 3.26) 1.59} 0.09} 0.763 
Potash 5.00) 4.63) 4.45) 4.83) 3.45) 4.25) 2.87) 1.18) 3.91) 4.01) 4.485 
OU aeEar 3.45} 3.64) 3.56) 3.49) 3.65) 3.97) 2.89) 1.98) 2.83) 0.32) 3.628 
Water. 0.29 0.48) 0.37) 0.41 0.54) 0.36) 0.43) 0.80) 0.88] 1.73) 0.408 


| | | | 


All the above analyses are quoted from Bulletin 426, U. 8. Geol. Survey, 
pages 72 and 78. Analyses 1 to 8 inclusive are by M. W. Thornton; analyses 9 
and 10 by W. C. Phalen. The localities are as follows: 


1. Biotite granite, Westham quarries, Richmond, Chesterfield County. 
. Biotite granite, Petersburg Granite Co., Petersburg, Dinwiddie County. 
. Biotite granite, McGowan quarry, Chesterfield County. 
. Biotite granite, Netherwood quarry, Chesterfield County. 
. Biotite granite, Cartwright and Davis quarries, Fredericksburg, 
Spottsylvania County. 
7. Biotite gneiss, Middendorf quarry, Manchester, Chesterfield County. 
8. Biotite gneiss, Cartwright and Davis quarries, Fredericksburg, Spott- 
sylvania County. 
9. Pyroxene syenite, Milams Gap, Page County. 
10. Epidote granite, Milams Gap, Page County. 


Ore G bo 


TABLE 19.—ANALYSES OF GRANITES: NORTH CAROLINA. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
SiliGoaea nice? hac eens | TOD NAD UA loos 7On7Ol 69.28 1 noon OL 
PNUGVTEW EFA eS are Re ere 14.47 | n.d. 16579) nsd: 17.44 n.d. 
HenricvOx1dese eee ae 0.88 | n.d. 1S anleriacl 1.08 n.d. 
errous;Oxides- 5 sess. s. Kees WPGC Pee | asoaeken n.d. eZ n.d. 
Meee eres Cree es 0.02 | 0.93 2.93 2.96 250 1.44 
II OTE STA ese wicesies nol tclek es 0.09 | n.d. 0.30 | n.d OZ i) anole 
IPO 6 Seton co nee oe SEE 4.01 oe 11.96 §2.45 | 2.76 | 3.16 
SOC aterm tel ilos cr ey eee 5s 4.98 | 5.82 ; 4256) 3.64 1) 5.06 
\IMGY REY Be any ee we, ace Be 0.64 | n.d. Nd. n.d n.d. n.d. 
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1. Quartz porphyry; Charlotte, Mecklenburg County; Genth, analyst; 
Geology of North Carolina, Vol. 1, p. 124. 

2. Pink Granite Company, quarry, Dunn’s Mt., Rowan County, Bull. 
426, U.S. Geol. ‘Surv., p. 117. 

3. Granite; Mount Airy, Surry County; C. M. Cresson, analyst; 18th 
An. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv., pt. 5, p. 970. 

4. Granite; Mount Airy, Surry County; Bull. 426, U.S. Geol. Surv., p. 117. 

5. Granite; Raleigh, Wake County; Hanna, analyst; Geology of North 
Carolina, vol. 1, p. 302. 

6. Granite; Johnson quarry, Mooresville, Iredell County; Bull. 426, 


(WG Ss (Cn ISh, JO. UL 


TABLE 20.— ANALYSES OF GRANITES: SOUTH CAROLINA. 


1 2 3 4 5 om hee aes 9 | 10 
| = | 
Silica........./68.70/68.71)/68.80)68.90/69.52 |69.74 70.11/70.20)70.54)70.7 
Alumina...... 15.49)15.41/15.73/15.75)16.77 |13.72) 15.76)14.22)14.56)14.89 
Ferric oxide ..| 1.10) 1.85] 2.14) 1.16} 0.95 | 3 64 3 1.07} 1.14] 1.06] 0.75 
Ferrous oxide.| 3.73} 1.59) 1.57| 1.49} 1.56 § ide 76 124A 1621 24 
linens sects ee 1.70; 1.64) 1.64) 2.66) 1.82 1.54) 1.84) 2.14) 1.28) 2.08 
Magnesia..... 0.86) 1.25) 1.16) 0.74) 0.75 | 0.22) 0.62) 0.48} 0.78) 0.438 
RoOvashitee erie 3.36) 4.61) 4.54) 3.49 4.10 | 4.98 4.27) 4.82) 5.37) 4.70 
OGL 4) Sepa: Hoan 3.09} 3.48) 3.45) 4.76) 3.43 | 5.39) 3.39] 5.39) 3.97) 4.47 
IWiatereniec a: OcSUOLSA ORS SINOM LSh laos eee 0.45) 0.33) 0.27) 0719 
| 

R ease 

11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 pees 

| | ee 

Silicaseane 70.90 |71.20) 72.19)72.22 |73.26| 62.34/65.72)/68. 15/73 .10/70.384 
Alumina. ./15.25 17.04) 14.06}14.51 15.39) 17.22/17. 22/14 .30|13 .82)15 237 
Ferrie ox. | 1.52] 3 48 {0.70} 1.28) 1.24 (1.75) 1.70] 2.44) 0.93) 1.795 
Ferrous ox.) 1.53 § sole SO 52K “=| 2/49),-2-67) 2-49) 1.48) 23477 
Limes... 2.40 |n.d.} 1.88) 1.382 | 1.36 3.28) 2.80} 2.80) 1.72] 1.807 
Magnesia.| 0.63 | 0.11) 0.84) 0.58 | 0.38) ~1.30) 1.45] 1.04) 0.51} 0.655 
Potash. .; 2.85.| 4.70} 3.94) 4.30 | 6.89) .5.14] 3.80) 3.84! 5.06] 4.461 
Sodan 4 oc eeeoe oe 4OlRoeel 0.55) 5.28} 3.68] 3.80) 3.04] 3.645 
Water..../ 0.17 | 0.63) 0.18) 0.52 | n.d. | 0.28 0.35) 0.28) 0.23) 0.448 


All of the above analyses are quoted from Bulletin 426, U. 8. Geol. Survey, 


pages 174-175. The localities are as follows: 


1. Porphyritic biotite granite, Clouds Creek, near Batesburg, Saluda 


County. 
Porphyritic biotite granite, Flat Rock, Kershaw County. 
Biotite granite, Cold Point Station, Laurens County. 
Biotite granite, Jackson quarry, Clover, York County. 
Biotite granite, Leitzsey quarry, Newberry, Newberry County. 
Biotite granite, Anderson quarry, Rion, Fairfield County. 


O Ore W WO 


Ni 


Biotite granite, Excelsior quarry, Heath Springs, Lancaster County. 
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8. Biotite granite, Flatrock quarry, Carlisle, Union County. 

9. Biotite granite, Benjamin quarry, Greenwood, Greenwood County. 
10. Muscovite-biotite granite, Whiteside quarry, Filbert, York County. 
11. Muscovite-biotite granite, Blair, Fairfield County. 

12. Biotite granite, Keystone Granite Company, Pacolet, Spartanburg 
County. 

13. Biotite granite, Ross quarry, Columbia, Lexington County. 

14. Biotite granite, Southern Granite Company, Heath Springs, Kershaw 
County. 

15. Biotite granite, Winnsboro Granite Company, Rion, Fairfield County. 

16. Biotite gneiss, Hanckel quarry, Pendleton, Anderson County. 

17. Biotite gneiss, Ware Shoals, Laurens and Abbeville Counties. 

18. Biotite gneiss, Beverly, Pickens County. 

19. Biotite gneiss, Bates quarry, Batesburg, Lexington County. 


TABLE 21.—ANALYSES OF GRANITES: GEORGIA. 


1 2 8 Be Dee Ga ae ds aS © ath GLO! wheat 


| | 

SVU CE, ae Sorta net emer 72.56 71.00 70 38 70.30/70. 18,70.03 69.88 69.74 69.64/69 .55 
ANDES Oe pone 14.81/16 .33)16.47/16.17/17.30/15.62/16.42/16.72/17.21|16.72 
Ferric oxide..... 0.94; 1.12) 1.17) 1.19) 1.20) 1.31] 1-96) 1.45) 1.32) 0.99 
Ine eek cane ee 1.19} 1.83} 1.72) 2.61) 2.03) 2.45) 1.78) 1.93) 2.14] 1.69 
Magnesia........ 0.20) 0.35) 0.31) 0.31) 0.64) 0.52) 0.36) 0.36) 0.66) 0.27 
Ro tastes. 5.30) 4.65) 5.62) 4.88) 4.77) 5.42) 5.63) 5.33) 4.95) 3.94 
SOC se ete 4.94| 4.80) 4.98] 4.72) 4.36] 4.22) 4.45) 4.84] 4.53] 5.88 
Wivheiepee sf ccs. 0.70) 0.87 0.31) 0.63) 0 0.39) 0 


CEO aR 16 17 18 19 20 


Sd CAlerearaeenes ic eas 69.53 69. 45 69.36 69.34 69. 25 69.08 69.07 68.81 68.79 


68.76 
AUUMIDA ee 2 == 116.46 15.93 17.23 17.01, 16.0417 .67 16.56/17 .67/16.48)16 .80 
Henricsoxidem =: 1.15) 1.31] 1.48} 1.74) 1.72) 1.41} 1.37) 1.13) 0.98) 0.99 
Wimmera esa: QAO A. OU) 214) 2070) L893. 20 183) 207 1.76) 2272 
Magnesia........ | 0.85) 0.55 0.59) 0.61) 0.31) 0.64, 0.76 0.50, 1.30) 1.00 
HOUASHE isis ath oe» | 4.91 5.16 4.57, 4.54 4.94) 3.29) 5.02) 3.90] 5.85) 3.70 
Od aie seer ade 5.00) 4.33] 5.17) 4.69) 4.52) 4.56) 4.65) 4.97) 4.74) 4.82 
\ EY OTE ae Sree eh 0.91 0.50 0.33 0.26 0.43) 0.56) 0.92) 0.30, 0.38) 0.29 


SouliGaemeccwere\.e 68.38/66 .92 63.27/70 .90|70 .88)70.24'69 .77/69 48 69.37 69.17 


AOI) peng 17.79/18.19,19.93)15.86)15.86)16.78 17 .05/16.64/16.99 16.47 
Ferric oxide..... 1.21) 3.05) 2.82) 1.37) 1.77) 1.46; 1.60] 1.84) 1.99) 1.22 
(GTN eres hier nee | 2.85) 4.95] 2.89} 2.15) 1.79} 2.00) 2.21) 2.32) 2.03) 2.02 
Magnesia........ | 0.72) 1.25) 0.49) 0.02) 0.93| 0.76) 0.99} 0.29) 0.84| 0.61 
Rovasherer eta: 3.57| 2.02] 4.85] 4.62 4.64) 5.03) 4.08] 4.49) 4.54) 4.41 
S06 Ee, Shane ree es Crore | 4.36] 3.83] 4.14) 5.05) 3.94| 3.70) 3.97| 4.74| 3.44) 4.89 


\WVENIOIe cee ace ie ato es 0.78) 0.46] 0.86] 0.50) 0.49| 0.50) 0.44) 0.46) 0.55) 1.06. 
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TABLE 21 (Continued) 


31 |. 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 
Silicate cevaae 69 . 13/67 .62/66 31/63 .65|76 .37/76. 00|75.89|75.45|75.16|74.96 
Allman ae eee 17.14/16. 29/18 .27/20. 46|13 .31)13.11/14.02 13.71)13.74/13.71 
Ferric oxide..... 1.52} 2.31) 2.51) 2.20) 1.21] 0.92) 0:71) 0.92) 0.91) 0.90 
sirname ee 1.85] 2.37] 2.91) 3.38] 1.13] 1.06) 0.70) 0.94) 0.91} 1.02 
Magnesia........ 0.79] 0.78] 1.22) 1.50} 0.10) 0.27] 0.12) 0.18) 0.17) 0.24 
ROUAS nie 5.49} 4.58] 4.09] 4.58] 3.68} 4.69] 5.56) 4.30) 5.05) 4.79 
DOC awe ae pre 4.06} 5.42! 3.69) 4.75) 4.02} 3.88] 3.64) 3.87] 3.76) 4.68 
WitiCereee eee eee 0.52} 0.32) 0.61) 0.42) 0.20) 0.31) 0.28) 0.40; 0.32) 0.44 

41 42 43 44 45 46 

SMI Ga BAe eee nis tober e oie teem ete 74.80 |73.95 |72.96 |71.20 (69.51 ‘68.89 
AVON ae ck tee nae eee are 15.46 |14.23 |14.70 |15.46 |16.32 |16.47 
Berricrorid ence eet ee ee TOL EL 2 ON aE 2S Fe Desh fim sees liens a 
DENTIN Gist, ten ete ioe Ce Cee es O:82s OF E28 1eSOu Sailers 
Malone alien staccato yoke bes See ree 0.11 | 0.23 | 0.07 | 0.38 | 1.28 | 0.40 

POvASI eta. ce teat ee ee Die 2 OLE Ake Os oO Oe nae 
SOU Bb roe pe orsencey ee Merny eee 4.80 | 4.61 | 4.18 | 4.96 | 3.82 | 4.38 
VViit CT easier ce te rN Soro eee 0.31 | 0.25 | 0.23 | 0.52 LoL Os32, 


Analyses 1 to 46 of the preceding table are quoted from Watson’s report on 
the granites of Georgia, published as Bulletin 9, Georgia Geological Survey. 


All were made by T. L. Watson, on samples collected by himself. 
23 inclusive are of normal granites; Nos. 24 to 34 are of porphyritie granites; 


and Nos. 35 to 46 of gneisses. The localities from which the various samples 


were taken are as follows: 


ik, 


NOoPr Ww WH 


Stone Mountain, DeKalb County. 


. Fortson quarry, near Goss, Elbert County. 

. Coggins Granite Company, near Elberton, Elbert County. 

. Diamond Blue Granite Company, Hutchins, Oglethorpe County. 
. Brown-Deadwyler quarry, in Madison County. 

. Lexington Blue Granite Company quarry, Oglethorpe County. 


Greenville Granite County quarry, Meriwether County. 


8, 9. Coggins Granite Company quarry, near Oglesby, Elbert County. 


10. 
lit 


Carmichael quarry, Fairburn, Campbell County. 
Hutchins, Oglethorpe County. 


. Swift & Wilcox quarry, Elberton, Elbert County. 
. Childs quarry, Oglesby, Elbert County. 

. Linch quarry, Eatonton, Putnam County. 

. Tate & Oliver quarry, Elberton, Elbert County. 
. Cole quarry, Newman, Coweta County. 


Overby quarry, Coweta County. 
Echols Mill, Oglethorpe County. 
Hill quarry, Newman, Coweta County. 


. Turner quarry, Griffin, Spalding County. 


Nos. 1 to 
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21. Camak, Warren County. 
22. Grantville, Coweta County. 
23. Tigner quarry, Odessa, Meriwether County. 
24. Georgia Quincy Granite Company quarry, Sparta, Hancock County. 
25. Lime Creek, Fayette County. 
26. Flat Rock, Pike County. 
27. Heggie Rock, Columbia County. 
28. Sparta quarry, Hancock County. 
29. Milledgeville, Baldwin County. 
30. Moseley quarry, East Point, Fulton County. 
31. Greensboro, Greene County. 


32. Rocker quarry, Hancock County. 


33. Brinkley property, Warren County. 
34. McCollum quarry, Coweta, Coweta County. 
35. Odessa quarry, Meriwether County. 
36. Crossley quarry, Lithonia, Dekalb County. 
37. Snell quarry, Snellville, Gwinnett County. 
38. Tilley quarry, Rockdale County. 
39. Arabia Mountain, Lithonia, Dekalb County. 
40. Flat Rock, near Franklin, Heard County. 
41. Flat Shoals, Meriweather Co. 
42. Flat Rock, Coweta County. 
43. Southern Granite Company quarry, Lithonia, Dekalb County. 


44. Freeman quarry, Covington, Newton County. 


45. Athens, Clarke County. 
46. McElvaney Shoals, Gwinnett County. 


TABLE 22.— ANALYSES OF GRANITES: 
MISSOURI AND OKLAHOMA. 


Constituent. 1 2 3 4 
SONGS). 5 an ere 60.03/59 .62/59 .70|72.35 
PAIN is once 20.76/18 .67|18 .85|13.78 
HERIIC;OXIGC 2. oo \.e-s 4.01] 5.07| 4.85] 1.87 
Ferrous oxide........ D755 eater ne oes 0.36 
Litt. eS a ae 2.62} 1.80) 1.34) 0.87 
IMAQNESIM an 5555-6260: 0.80] 0.84] 0.68] 0.42 
iPOUDE ays oe aoe ee 5.48] 5.65) 5.97| 4.49 
SOG «ph ae ....-| 5.96] 6.95] 6.29] 4.44 
WV GOL eee ens, Tes, a5 | apace 0.80} 1.88] 0.76 


ARKANSAS, 
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77.05 
ML eff 


65.30 
19.94 
2 60 
4.50 
1.00 
} 4.37 


0.30 


1. Elzolite byenite, Fourche Mt., Ark.; R. N. Brackett, analyst; An. 
Rep. Ark. Geol. Sur. for 1890, vol. 2, p. 39. 
2. Eleolite syenite, Bauxite Station, Ark.; W. A. Noyes, analyst; An. 
Rep. Ark. Geol. Sur. for 1890, vol. 2, p. 135. 
3. Eleolite syenite, Fourche Mt., Ark.; W. A. Noyes, analyst; An. Rep. 
Ark. Geol. Sur. for 1890, vol. 2, p. 181 
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4. Granite, Ironton, Mo.; W. Melville, analyst; Prof. Paper, No. 14, 
U.S. Geol. Sur., p. 147. 

5, 6. Quartz porphyry, Ironton, Mo.; W. Melville, analyst; Ibid. 

7. Granite, Ironton, Mo.; Ibid, p. 161. 

8. Granite, Graniteville, Mo.; W. Melville, analyst; 18th An. Rep. 
U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 5, p. 968. 

9. Tishomingo, Oklahoma; Min. Resources U. S., for 1903. 


TABLE 23.— ANALYSES OF GRANITE: WISCONSIN. 


Aver- 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 aan 
Silica, (S10>).. 2... 76.54 166.10 175.40 174.62 176.62 |73.65 |73.09 |73.717 


Alumina (A1,O3).. . |13.82 /20.82 |11.34 |10.01 [13.02 |11.19 |13.43 |13.376 
Ferric oxide (Fe,O3)| 1.62 | 1.52 | 4.16 | 3.85 | 1.01 | 1.31 | 2.57 | 1.604 


Ferrous oxide...... Pees MORAY OW seen || ALOE es 3.254 . 1.020 
Liaisons one ete teee 0.85) 1/1257 | 0.90 |)2.439) 0.52) 2.78 2-29" i619 
IMigienesiaer sen aur 0.01 | 0.95 | .....} 0.83 | 0.05 | 0.51 | 1.03 | 0.412 
iRovasheiy ay eee 2.31 | 3.48 | 6.44 }.3.38 | 6.38 | 1.86 | 1.58 | 3.633 
SOda te Meer stint. 4,32 | 2.94 | 1.76 | 3.383 | 2.24 | 3.74 | 3.85 | 3.169 
Wii COT Sit nt mercy ote OL20R 0254s! ee Os 24e ae O44 Oni Zanes 


1. Wausau, W. W. Daniells, analyst; Bull. 4, Wis. Geol. Sur., p. 420. 

2. Athelstane, W. W. Daniells, analyst; Bull. 4, Wis. Geol. Sur., p. 420. 

3. Montello, F. G. Weichmann, analyst; Bull. 4, Wis. Geol. Sur., p. 420. 

4. Waushara, 8S. Weidman, analyst; Bull. 4, Wis. Geol. Surv., p. 420. 

5. Waushara, Milwaukee Monument Company, A. S. Mitchell, analyst; 
Min. Res. U.S., 1903, p. 204. 

6. Berlin, S. Weidman, analyst; Bull. 4, Wis. Geol. Surv., p. 420. 

7. Uttley, S. Weidman, analyst; Bull. 4, Wis. Geol. Sur., p. 420. 


TABLE 24.— ANALYSES OF GRANITE: WESTERN AND 
PACIFIC STATES. 


Constituent. 1 2 3 4 5 6 Ni 8 9 
DUNCAN cera 75.35|/61.47|58.67 |68.50/71.78} 68.24/71.70|71.98167 .45 
Alumina. Sheet eine: 13.69)23 .02}14.89 |17.02/14.75) 16.30)14.54/15.07|13 .04 
Ferric oxide | 3.94] 4.46| 7.565 | 3-25)----- 1.37) 1.46) 1.97) 5.56 


Ferrous OXACO Ste 25 gee coal ee een alee 1.94, 2.138) 1.80} 0.82) 2.78 


Lime... eRe ence 2.97) 5.59) 5.68 4.00] 2.36] 3.20) 3.13] 2.46] 4.68 
see Meta ae ae Oue trace| 1.79 | 1.58] 0.71) 1.88} 0.39) 0.58] 2.65 
Ovas hore. wae : 1.22) 2.69 2.10} 4.89 

Rodan t muenn. 1.14] 4.09] 7.69 | 3.55] 3.12 + 6.30 6.06) 6.92) 3.57 
Wiaiter sii cs Oa eAlerts (OS ae eee 0.52) 0.24) 0.92) 0.20) 0.27 


1. Exeter, Tulare County, Calif.; Watertown Arsenal, analyst; Min. Res. 
U.S., 1903. ¢ 

2. Snake River, Nez Percés County, Idaho; W. C. Day, analyst; Min. 
Res. U.S., 1908. 
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3. Reno, Washoe County, Nevada; J. W. Phillips, analyst; 20th An. Rep. 
U.S., pt. 6, p. 416. 

4. Haines, Baker County, Oregon; Watertown Arsenal, analyst; Min. Res. 
U.S., 1908. 

5. Little Cottonwood Canyon, Utah; T. M. Drown, analyst; Reports 
Fortieth Parallel Survey, vol. 2, p. 356. 

6. Medical Lake, Washington; R. W. Thatcher, analyst; vol. 2, Reports 

Washington Geol. Sur., p. 141. 

. Snake River, Washington; ibid. 

. Little Spokane River, Washington; ibid. 

. Index, Washington; ibid. 


Coon 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GRANITES. 


Density. — Data regarding the specific gravity and weight 
per cubic foot of granites are available in sufficient quantity to 
serve as bases for general conclusions. With regard to absorp- 
tion and porosity this is not the case, for here the methods of 
testing differ so widely that no general comparisons can be made. 


TABLE 25.—AVERAGE SPECIFIC GRAVITY AND WEIGHT 
OF GRANITES. 


Specific gravity. Waihi per 
Results averaged. cubic foot, 
Minimum. | Average. | Maximum. average. 
12 New England granites....... 2.618 2.644 2.671 
17 Georgia granites............ 2.645 2.677 2.739 
14 Wisconsin granites.......... 2.629 2.655 2.713 
Final results, average.......... 2.618 2.659 2.739 165.92 


Compressive Strength of Granites. — In a preceding section 
it was noted that the variations in chemical analyses of granites 
seemed, at first sight, to be so great as to defy any attempt to 
generalize concerning normal composition; but that careful ex- 
amination showed that the difficulty was not insurmountable. 
The same things can be said, with equal truth, regarding the 
compressive strength of granites. 

In the table (Table 27) presented later, the results of com- 
pression tests on seventy-five American granites are tabulated. 
These present wide variations, the lowest test reported in the 
table showing only 5657 pounds per square inch, while the 
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highest result is 47,674 pounds. If we take the column of 
averages, however, it is soon found that these extreme results* 
do not fairly represent the situation. In the following table 
the tests are grouped into classes, according to average results. 


TABLE 26.— AVERAGE COMPRESSIVE STRENGTH OF 


GRANITES. 

Class. Number of tests. 
Belowal'5,000)lbs=persquareinche meee ere 7 
Betweenil5:000iand:20000Hbsta. sa ee tere ere nee 16 
Between 20,000'and?25 000M bsiae cre omer See 30 
Between) 25, 000/and. 30; 000M bSsa-e.as erence eee 12 
Over 30,000 lbs: persquareninchs= 4.44. - -4- eee eee 10 

Total tests 75 


From this grouping it can be inferred that the average granite 
will fall within the third class of the above table. As a matter 
of fact, the arithmetical average of all of the seventy-five tests 
recorded in Table 27 is actually 23,228 pounds per square inch. 


* The low results are on schists and poor gneisses; the highest results are 
the remarkable tests reported by the Wisconsin Geological Survey. 
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“TABLE 28.— TRANSVERSE STRENGTH OF GRANITES. 


3 a|/3/4 E Stee 

State. Locality. Testedby | 3 | ¥ | 3] B| & g | 

iS Be QA = > a 

g A = < s 

Tas ins edn ee 

VATKaNSAB hye Goal ansee eae ee Watertown] 5 | 20] 4 | 6 |1067| 1400/1755 
Californian... Exeter..... Watertown|....| 20] 4 | 6 |....] 1853).... 
Georgia....... Stone Mt..| Watertown|....| 20 | 6 | 6 |....| 2610).... 
Maines inves. Millbridge.| Watertown| 2 | 20 | 4 | 6 |2027| 2048/2069 

Massachusetts.|Cape Ann..| Watertown]|....| 19 | 4 | 6 |....| 2892)... 
Wisconsin...... Montello ..| Buckley...| 2] 4] 1 | 1 |3678) 3794)3910 
Spi a te ates New Hill..| Buckley...) 2] 4 | 1 | 1 (2324) 2519/2713 


TABLE 29.— PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF ENGLISH 
GRANITES (Beare). 


paste Weight. | Absorb. 

Benrhynw es. ease ee eens 2.65 165.4 0.12 16,490 

Cormiwall jee os. sto eee 2.59 161.7 aoe 14,870 

Aberdeenshire: 
Corennies ss. eo ee 2.58 161.0 0.40 19,855 
COVER Roar oe ocr eer Phill 169.1 0.55 15,355 
emi aye nase Ce eee 2.605 162.5 0.32 17,880 
Grate GOnis.cnc cle were od to kee Leo en eee Seals 19,935 
Peterhead ant. 5 inne ee 2.54 158.5 0.29 18,785 
Dv COR Pde tas cen are ree 2.65 165.4 0.19 17,200 
ISO Taree a os re eee 2eOD 159.1 0.40 21,160 
Sclatti eee cy Goce neon 2.58 161.0 0.10 13,230 
Rersle yee snes oon ae 2.60 162.3 0.19 14,665 
Rubislawayycaey- tees wee oe eae 2.623 163.7 0.09 18,575 
‘Ben Cruach antennae eee 2.75 LAG 0.29 13,640 


Geological Distribution of Granites. — Rocks of granitic type 
may have formed the greater proportion of the original crust of 
the earth, but it is improbable that any of these first-formed 
granites are now exposed at the surface. Granites and granitic 
gneisses, however, undoubtedly still make up the major portion 
of the pre-Cambrian rocks, so far as these rocks are now open to 
inspection. And in all of the geologic periods, from the pre- 
Cambrian to the Tertiary, masses of granite and allied rocks 
have been intruded into the existing formations. The result of 
this history is that, among the granites exposed at the surface 
to-day, almost every geologic age is represented in some part 
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of the world. When looked at in this broad fashion, little definite 
can be said regarding the geologic age of granites; but when the 
inquiry is limited to smaller areas the question of age admits 
of discussion. 

The area which supplies by far the bulk of American commer- 
cial granites, for example, is that located in New England. The 
southward extension of the same area along the Blue Ridge and 
Appalachian regions promises to become of greater industrial 
importance yearly. In both of these areas, a relatively small 
portion of the granites and gneisses quarried are of pre-Cambrian 
age. The bulk of the commercial granites is derived from masses 
intruded into pre-Cambrian or later rocks during the Silurian, 
Devonian and Carboniferous periods; and it seems probable 
that most of these intrusive granites date back only to the 
Carboniferous. 

In the western states a greater range in geologic age is shown, 
and here no general statement of value can be made, owing to 
the relatively small development of the granite industry. 

Granites do not occur in Ohio, West Virginia, Tennessee, 
Indiana, Illinois, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Kansas, Iowa, 
Nebraska and North Dakota; they occur at only one or two 
localities in South Dakota and Kentucky; and in small areas 
only in Missouri, Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma. In the 
remaining states rocks of granitic type cover considerable areas. 

Production of Granite in the United States. — The following 
tables, revised slightly from those published by the United States 
Geological Survey, give statistics concerning the granite industry 
for a series of years. It is to be noted, however, that in these 
tables trap and other basic igneous rocks are included under 
the general head of “‘ granite’ in most states. 


TABLE 30.—GRANITE PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1899-1909. 


Year. Value. Year. Value. 

1899 $10,343,298 1905 $17,563,139 
1900 10,969,417 1906 18,562,806 
1901 14,266,104 1907 18,064,708 
1902 16,083,475 1908 18,420,080 
1903 15,703,793 1909 19,581,597 
1904 17,191,479 1910 20,541,967 
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TABLE 31.—GRANITE PRODUCTION, 


BUILDING STONES AND CLAYS 


BY STATES, 1905-1909. 


State or Territory. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 
FATIZONa Mahe ee $3,700 $32,042 $13,700 $8,544 a 
ATK ANG aS haere 90,312 118,903 168,996 152,567; $150,179 
Califorianeeas se 1,161,330 740,784} 1,306,324| 1,684,504) 1,310,520 — “> 
Coloradosae- ee 73,802 65,402 67,134 121,282 74,326 
Connecticut........ 636,364 974,024 591,153 592,904 610,514 
DMelawaressnsncs0e- 178,428 146,346 158,192 195,761 456,328 
GCeorviagmee eee 971,207 792,315 858,603 970,832 843,542 
Hawise aarti cee: 33,550 23,346 19,599 81,219 68,955 
Td AO ors ae eee 1,500 400 25,942 a a 
Maine ee nes ee 2,713,795) 2,560,021} 2,146,420) 2,027,508) 1,939,524 — > 
INMary landers oe er 957,048 883,881} 1,183,753 762 442 771,224 
Massachusetts..... 2,251,319] 3,327,416) 2,328,777) 2, 027, 463) 2,164,619 WW 
IA Ce) O22) 0 ae abe maracas eric Caan | Pbertner Nee er Myo Seri tea | es) & 660.823 
Minnesota... ....-: 481,908 626,069 546,603 629,427 2 
NESS OURIen eee ner 180,579 150,009 136,405 157, 968 155,717 
Montanaeeeedtes ee 126,430 114,005 102,050 (4) (2) 
ING Vala Gree mic scsrs tausll acdcvercws pecace oll Scr eperer teen nc eee ate. ac || an aoa ee | oar 
New Hampshire....| 838,371] 818,131) 647,721| 867,028] 1,215,461 —~ (o 
New Jersey........ 76,758 101,224 75,757 125,804 60,175 
INewallexico ye aval seer cece ee eee ewe T6294 eae. ocr (2) 
News iork so... -- 134,425 304,048 289,722 367,066 443,910 
North Carolina.... 564,578 778,847 889,976 764,272 743,876 
Oldiahomane arcs see 20,720 18,847 24,550 23,239 67,584 
Oxeronkerceseraae. 85,330 58,961 117,625 271,869 284,135 
Pennsylvania...... 450,619 349,453 366,679 324,241 507,814 
Rhode Island...... 556,364 622,812 674,148 556,474 933,053 
South Carolina..... 297,284 247,998 129,377 297,874 218,045 
South Wakota vce see ed eee 690 (2) eal eee eee 
Rexas ten waters oe 132,193 168,061 122,158 190,055 173,271 
Uitalrssans cn 13,630 4,948 5,240 5,229 7,525 
Wermomntee sentra 2,571,850] 2,934,825) 2,693,889] 2,451,933] 2,811,744 ~~ * 
Wilrginiay ee eee 452,390 340,900 398,426 321,530 488 ,250 
Washington........ 681,730 459,975 562,352 870,944 742,878 
Wisconsintes at: 825,625 798,213] 1,228,863] 1, 529, 781} 1,442,305 — s 
WWayOLDII Oe eer ett eee eee 600 90): “wa Rae 
OtheriStates oar holler setae oreeteeea ea lier eer eee 40,320 ¢ 235,300 

Total... .| 17,563,189} 18,562,806} 18,064,708] 18,420,080} 19,581,597 


a Included in ‘‘Other States.”’ 
6 Includes a small value for trap rock in Michigan and Minnesota. 
c Includes Arizona, Idaho, Montana, and New Mexico. 
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TABLE 32.—GRANITE PRODUCTION OF 1909, BY STATES 


AND USES. 
Sold in the rough. tie Dressed | Made 
State or Territory. or for eect into 
me aie building,| Uental | paving 
Building.| Rubble.| Riprap. | Other. work. | blocks 
ental. 

PATEKANSGS c,<<ccoisiscte ee $1000) Serecce $9,522} $68,000|........ $799 $120) 53. o.a ns 
California. .25..05.:. 30,536} $39,579} 12,798) 109,847; $2,875} 432,551 97,978| $34,470 
@Wolorado. se. .5 60.5. 15,267 28,451 4,950 18 1,200 DA OOO! aes woe eee cee 
Connecticut......... 25,097 35,867 5,342} 112,830 1,382} 274,501 66,538 8,698 
Delaware............ 9.769)... 1,557) 2805488). osc, BiO43 | Jee ae ms 9,084 
MG GONETA nse nace 39,685 28,174) 33,216] 59,245)... 2.0... 120,270 2,693 93,300 
awaits.) .350ci5cs LOD epee ot eae ae Eileen erence fe Al Me soe cat |e eee econ ee eee 
Maine ser nee hoa aco 237,597 31,375} 14,685] 14,090) 26,271) 1,152,677 39,704; 262,895 
Enry and. se cence aeee 120,561 8,471| 70,479 4,450; 114,002 2,675 93,742 
17,752| 542,441) 298,235) 308,203 
Oa 144,997} 167,088 66,605 
Machines 5,930 2,300 46,163 
200) 521,299} 192,762) 170,434 
133 50 2,250 
17,193 23,903} 250,070 
142,778 38,192} 214,508 
15,408 5,600) .056 8a 
Orevoniset ss oetainck 6,996 5,460 2,321 16,129 37,348 
Pennsylvania........ 306,466 10,400 3,020) 2. oe nese 15,840 
Rhode Island....... 45,501| 176,565 218,089) 314,237 52,004 
5,215 1 000). 25 «<5 4,284 
36,082 36,612 pe ott, 1) ree 
GE SOG a aot e oe eee Weed etl mere es Papi a Silhs Apc ek 
1,154,826 1,035,075| 479,415 5,824 
1,966 17,750 9,449 18,053 
6,308 17,185 19,902 66,544 
26,984 5,154; 212,043} 982,798 
8,940 22,000 S000 eee ee 
Robes oo esies 1,612,135] 2,342,355} 797,395) 775,740| 64,796] 4,920,737) 2,005,637| 2,743,117 
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TABLE 32.— GRANITE PRODUCTION OF 1909, BY STATES 


State or Territory. 


AND USES. (Concluded.) 


Crushed stone. 


Total. 


PAT RAnNSAS a ccstera crcistsie= 


Colorados secon ses 
Connecticut......... 
Delaware............ 
Georgia. 

Hawaii. . 


Maryland 


Montana..6...6526.5. 
New Hampshire..... 
New Jersey.......... 
New Mexico......... 
New York’. oi cisacs 
North Carolina...... 
Oklahoma........... 
Oreron aye cies 
Pennsylvania........ 
Rhode Island........ 
South Carolina...... 


VIP OINIS rh wveru ons 
Washington.......... 
Wisconsin. oe. cau 
Other States (a) ..... 


Wotal Pcrasieses 


1,442,305 
235,300 


19,581,597 


a Included in ‘‘ Other States.”’ 
6 A small value for trap rock included in Minnesota. 
ce Includes a value of trap rock for Michigan and Minnesota. 


d ‘‘ Other States’ includes Arizona, Idaho, Montana, and New Mexico. 
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TABLE 33.—NUMBER AND VALUE OF GRANITE PAVING 
BLOCKS PRODUCED IN 1908 AND 1909, BY STATES 
AND TERRITORIES. 


Paving blocks. 
State or Territory. 1908. 1909. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 

COIMIGS TE aeons nee aria 1,657,600 | $66,079 817,500 | $34,470 
ROannecvicubmesassns sos oss 292,485 14,951 180,130 8,698 
Melawaresseaet si... ees 121,000 6,050 187,095 9,084 
COON ae: So eeee eel eae Meee ee 4,735,770 135,510 | 3,384,600 93,300 
INigineme Sem chia l an cnse 8,005,662 | 368,715 | 6,137,682 | 262,895 
Winyland enc eras eincc eo ae 692,538 71,316 | 1,107,149 93,742 
Winssachusettsin.0..02. 202 acess. 6,134,648 | 261,880 | 6,878,872 | 308,208 
Miinnesotae. on-cc.acce sa ocmae 532,750 35,750 974,000 66,605 
IMiissoluriners teers ste ces nee ene 1,826,742 75,320 | 1,150,914 46,163 
New Hampshire............... 2,842,206 103,833 | 4,997,161 170,434 
WNewrsersey. =. sac oe se erat 96,956 2,674 30,000 2,250 
ING WaCOn Keech eens h VaT3. Ce 98,273 | 3,571,997 | 250,070 
Norio @ arolinayns- ons 3,679,745 | 122,488 | 5,062,500} 214,508 
Wil QhOMmaw ws cee ee 5,900 AQ QTY ee Sg te A Sl oan ene 
OnE CON erg ete ete Come 1,000,000 40,000 936,260 37,348 
Rennsyivanlaasce eee tee 529,037 23,628 374,171 15,840 
Rinodertslandian ae steorsgc jas: 567,416 29,651 | 1,051,681 52,004 
owt arolnais sss 56.5 was 351,250 12,277 106,204 4,284 
PREK AG sees ace encka aease Serene 6,000 LON oh nee, oll ea eee 
BN ENN OW Greet aay arenes oye oie 58,200 1,547 163,885 5,824 
\WATGEATEN Cin olan 5 cea tole ea ote 358,664 10,173 853,300 18,053 
Wiashingtonens... 2-52 -2eacee- 3,000 255 | 1,109,072 66,544 
\WWAEQO TR ae eoeereedaene mie cries 13,399,882 | 939,485 |18,798,977 | 982,798 

ERO talline ne ee ee 48,471,228 | 2,420,555 |57,873,150 | 2,743,117 
Average price per thousand....].......... AO) O48 ene on eh eae 47 .40 
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TABLE 34. —PRODUCTION OF GRANITE IN VERMONT IN 
1908 AND 1909, BY COUNTIES AND USES. 


1908. 
Building. 
Number of 
County. firms re- Rough. Dressed. 
porting. 
Quantity Quantity 
(cubic feet). Value. | (eubic feet).| Value- 
Washington and Orange......... 39 15,896 $9,871 129,230 $429,967 
Windsor, ye once nce nee 3 63,537 59,054 52,866 244, 
Caledonia and Orleans.......... 9 12,753 De eel RGR S CE or) Sericcm a ocos 
Wandhamea yo eenccsannsrers.eeine 3 12,050 6,787 1,225 1,250 
otal cachiomentesaleee 54 104,236 79,711 173,321 676,067 
Average Price POL CU. ib..so.ueiccia ins vec eat aeliteoe mace eee LO lh aetna 3.90 
Monumental. Other 
Paving. pur- 
Rough. Dressed. boat - 
otal 
County. Q ; value. 
uan- 
Quantity Sri tity 
(cubic | Value. ( i Value. _(num- | Value. | Value. 
feet). foot) ber of 
. 3 'blocks). 
Washington and Orange} 1,094,619]/$1,015,006) 164,706) $576,551, 50,400} $1,262| $14,443) $2,047,100 
Windsor<t sssivencaemnane 12,000 GOOD kee SHE warren abel boners oid parmesan reeeerees 309,904 
Caledonia and Orleans .|_ 117,560 66,580 1,000 SOO eee cadets 2,175 77,754 
Windbamavannc: ur: scnics 11,750 7,637 200 500 7,800 285 716 17,175 
Motalegasenaniecs 1,235,929] 1,095,223) 165,906} 582,051) 58,200) 1,547) 17,334) 2,451,933 
Average price per cu. ft.|......... {BOlncce whe BSL Cask Seok leas cnet em emer | meee ences 
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TABLE 34.— PRODUCTION OF GRANITE IN VERMONT IN 
1908 AND 1909, BY COUNTIES AND USES (Concluded). 


1909. 
Building. 
Number of 
County. firms re- Rough. Dressed. 
porting 
Quantity Quantity 
(cubic feet).| Value. | cubic feet).| Value. 
Washington and Orange......... 34 44,020 $17,457 

PIER a Socks isk a 3 111,020 88,816 } 381,730 | $1,034,575 

Caledonia and Essex............ 10 45,000 17,285 500 500 
Ett Lele ea ee ee 8 12,950 4,550 Reo IO Sn) acres aoe 
Orleans nn soe ee oe 3 750 12S allie cere eer eee ee 

Motalacgintee acs soe ae 53 213,740 128,233 382,230 1,035,075 

PAVOLACO PEICO POR Ci ht.chilsrv.cecilsw te wleiels caw {sicee ema fare AGO ME tn erce ont 2.01 

Monumental. Giher 
Paving. pur- 
Rough. Dressed. ee cs 
County. 3 Bias 
uan- 
Quan- Ge ae tity i 
tity (cu-| Value. ic Value. | (num- | Value.| Value. 
bic feet). feet) ber of 
Lok blocks) 

Washington and Orange $2,297,910 
Windsor Se | 11 210,696| $1,094,616]. 173,242|$478,349| 29,885] $897 |$8,161 { 424961 
Caledonia and Essex.... . 94,962 AAT SO enc cae tote crore tals eal earausterereirisiaersre sl sroleiptereta 62,574 
Wancdhara jew shee. 8 a. 2 233 233 100 250| 134,000) 4,927 110 10,070 
Orlearis teaser tas ng Seow 37,943 15,188 400 S16 coerce oes 100 16,229 
MOtaleeresecce sents 1,343,834) 1,154,826] 173,742} 479,415] 163,885) 5,824 8,371] 2,811,744 
Average price per cu. ft...}......... PSG beens. ETB ee aie cre | eve eeers toll area ceeraMaa | yar seetec antes 
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References on Granites. — The following list contains the prin- 
cipal papers and reports dealing with granites and allied stones, 
chiefly from a commercial standpoint. For convenience of 
reference, the titles are arranged by states, in alphabetical order. 


Alabama: 
Watson, T. L. Granites of the southeastern Atlantic States. Bull. 426, 
U.S. Geol. Sur., 1910. Alabama granites on pp. 268, 269. 


Arkansas: 
Williams, J. F. The igneous rocks of Arkansas. Vol. II, Ann. Rep. 
Ark. Geol. Sur. for 1890, 457 pp. 1891. 
California: 
Anon. Granites of California. Bull. 38, Calif. State Mining Bureau, 
pp. 23-61. 1906. 
Connecticut: 
Dale, T. N. Granites of Connecticut. Bull. ...,U.S. Geol. Sur. (in 
press, 1911). 
Georgia: 
Watson, T. L. Preliminary report on the granites of Georgia. Bull. 9, 
Georgia Geol. Sur., 367 pp. 1902. 
Watson, T. L. Granites of the southeastern United States. Bull. 426, 
U.S. Geol. Sur., 1910. Georgia granites on pp. 206-267. 


Maine: 
Dale, T. N. The granites of Maine. Bull. 318, U. S. Geol. Sur., 
202 pp. 1907. 
Maryland: 


Grimsley,G. P. The granites of Cecil County, in northeastern Maryland. 
Jour. Cinn. Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. XVII, pp. 59-67, 78-114. 1894. 
Keyes, C. R. The origin and relations of Central Maryland granites. 
15th Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Sur., pp. 685-740. 1895. 
Mathews, E. B. Granites and gneisses of Maryland. Vol. II, Rep. Md. 
Geol. Sur., pp. 136-169. 1898. 
Watson, T. L. Granites of the southeastern United States. Bull. 426, 
U.S. Geol. Sur., 1910. Maryland granites on pp. 39-69. 
Williams, G. H. Granitic rocks in the middle Atlantic piedmont plateau. 
15th Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Sur., pp. 657-684. 1895. 
Massachusetts: 
Dale, T.N. The chief commercial granites of Massachusetts. Bull. 354, 
U.S. Geol. Sur., pp. 73-144. 1908. 
Minnesota: 
Winchell, N. H. The comparative strength of Minnesota and New 
England granites. 12th Ann. Rep. Minn. Geol. Sur., pp. 14-18. 
1884. 
Missouri: 
Buehler, H. A. Granites and rhyolites of Missouri. Rep. Mo. Geol. 
Sur., 2d series, Vol. II, pp. 60-85. 1904. 
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New Hampshire: 
Dale, T. N. The chief commercial granites of New Hampshire. Bull. 
354, U.S. Geol. Sur., pp. 144-188. 1908. 
New Jersey: 
Lewis, J. V. Building stones of New Jersey. Ann. Rep. State Geologist 
N. J. for 1908. Granite, pp. 62-81. 1909. 
New York: 
Eckel, E. C. The quarry industry in southeastern New York. 20th 
Ann. Rep. N. Y. State Geologist, pp. 141-176. 1902. 
Smock, J.C. Building stones in the State of New York. Bull. 3, N. Y. 
State Museum, 152 pp. 1888. 
Smock, J. C. Building stone in New York. Bull. 10, N. Y. State 
Museum, 396 pp. 1890. 
North Carolina: 
Watson, T. L. Granites of the southeastern United States. Bull. 426, 
U.S. Geol. Sur., 1910. North Carolina, pp. 115-170. 
Rhode Island: 
Dale, T. N. The chief commercial granites of Rhode Island. Bull. 354, 
U.S. Geol. Sur., pp. 188-210. 1908. 
South Carolina: 
Watson, T. L. Granites of the southeastern United States. Bull. 426, 
U.S. Geol. Sur., 1910. South Carolina, pp. 172-205. 
South Dakota: 
Todd, J. E. The newly discovered rock at Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
Am. Geologist, Vol. XX XIII, pp. 35-39. 1904. 


Texas: 
Burchard, E. F. Structural materials in the vicinity of Austin, Texas. 
Bull. 480, U.S. Geol. Sur., pp. 292-316. 
Vermont: 
Dale, T. N. The granites of Vermont. Bull. 404, U. S. Geol. Sur., 
138 pp. 1909. 
Finlay, G. I. The granite area of Barre, Vermont. Rep. Vt. State 
Geologist for 1901-1902, pp. 46-59. 1902. 
Perkins, G. H. Report on the marble, slate, and granite industries of 
Vermont, 68 pp. Rutland, 1898. 
Perkins, G. H. Granite (in Vermont). Rep. Vt. State Geologist for 
1899-1900, pp. 57-77. 1900. 
Virginia: 
Watson, T. L. Granites of the southeastern United States. Bull. 426, 
U.S. Geol. Sur., 1910. Virginia, pp. 70-115. 
Washington: 
Landes, H. The building and ornamental stones of Washington. Vol. 
II. Rep. Wash. Geol. Sur., 1903. Granites, pp. 32-47. 
Wisconsin: 
Buckley, E. R. Building and ornamental stones of Wisconsin. Bull. 4, 
Wis. Geol. Sur., 500 pp. 1898. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TRAP ROCK AND OTHER BASIC IGNEOUS STONES. 


Scope of Term. — The term trap rock is applied commercially 
to a series of basic igneous rocks which usually agree in being 
dark-colored, dense and fine-grained. With few exceptions, the 
commercial trap rocks are geologically classified as either basalt, 
diabase or gabbro. Occasionally, however, some of the finer- 
grained, dark-colored diorites are marketed as trap. 

For convenience, so as to avoid too violent a separation of 
geologically allied rocks, all of the more basic rocks will be treated 
together in the present chapter. The groups thus covered in- 
clude the diorites, gabbros, diabase and basalt, and the still more 
basic peridotites, pyroxenites and hornblendites. 

Occurrence of Trap Rocks. — The general modes of occurrence 
of igneous rocks have been discussed on pages 17-20 of this vol- 
ume, but in the present place it will be well to consider, in some- 
what greater detail, such phases of this matter as bear on the 
occurrence of trap rocks in particular. 

For our present purpose it is sufficiently exact to say that 
practically all of the basic igneous rocks which are of commercial 
importance will be found to occur in one of the following types 
of deposit: 

(1) In certain regions of pre-Cambrian rocks, both massive 
basic rocks and basic gneisses are found to cover considerable 
areas. Most of the traps of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan 
are of this type; while many of the basic gneisses quarried in the 
eastern states are also from pre-Cambrian areas. 

(2) The bulk of the commercial trap rock, however, comes 
from deposits which are of more recent and more clearly recog- 
nizable origin. In Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Virginia the trap quarried is of 
Triassic age, and comes from intrusive sheets or surface flows. 
More rarely quarries of trap are established on dikes or in old 
volcanic necks. 
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Color. — Owing to their low silica content, and the prevalence 
of iron minerals, the basic igneous rocks are commonly dark 
colored. In the coarser-grained varieties of gabbro and diorite, 
the color effect may be mottled, the dark iron minerals being set 
off by feldspars which are lighter in tint, though in the basic rocks 
even the feldspars are commonly bluish or grayish. In the finer- 
grained diorites and gabbros, and in the basalts, diabases and ul- 
trabasic rocks the color is commonly almost uniform, and ranges 
from dark green or dark gray to almost black. . 


Fig. 16. — Columnar structure of trap. (Photo by N. H. Darton.) 


The above notes apply to the colors shown by these rocks 
when fresh. As all the basic rocks are susceptible to weathering, 
old outcrops usually show very different colors from that of the 
fresh rock. On such weathered surfaces any feldspar which the 
rock may contain is usually a dull chalky white; while the iron- 
bearing minerals have taken on yellowish, reddish or brown 
tints. 

Mineral Constitution. — In none of the basic igneous rocks is 
quartz an important constituent; and in most of them it is either 
entirely or practically lacking. The feldspar of the basic rocks 
is usually plagioclase, and not orthoclase. When a mica is 
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present, it is commonly biotite, and not muscovite. All of the 
basic rocks contain either hornblende, pyroxene or olivine; and 
in some cases very large amounts of one or more of these very 
basic minerals. 

The proportions of the various minerals present in a number 
of specimens of diabase from New Jersey has been determined 
by Lewis with the results shown in the following table. For 
convenience of comparison, Lewis’ results have been renumbered, 
so as to correspond with the numbers given to the chemical 
analyses of the same specimens in Table 38 on a later page. 


TABLE 35. — MINERAL PROPORTIONS IN TRAP ROCKS. 


1 2 6 7 8 9 10 
Per cent|Per ball 

Quanta setae 5 to eect eecs 19 7 0 0 0 0...| 0 
Beldcparseee crs ae eae 44 42 | 20 38 | 37° | “80s 26 
TATA Gam ne omts 6.6 CROOS 27 34 | 73 46 | 59 | 63 56 
BiOUILGE Rae eee eh erne: 3 0 1 rh0 0) 1 
Oliv: CR en aaa Nia Pe 0 0 4 13 1 ‘5 16 
Magne titer Chcann seein: 7 17 2 2 3 2 1 


Identification of Constituents. — Except in dealing with very 
coarse-grained types it will rarely be possible to identify the 
mineral constituents of a basic rock by merely examining it with 
the naked eye or even with a hand lens. In order to classify the 
rock correctly, either chemical analysis or microscopic investi- 
gation will be necessary, and frequently both will be required. 

Chemical Composition. — The rocks included in this group are 
all characteristically low in silica, and relatively high in iron 
oxide, magnesia, lime and alkalies. 

The following tables (Tables 36-40) contain analyses of a 
representative series of commercial trap rocks from various 
producing localities in the United States. With these have been 
included a few analyses of basic rocks from localities which have 
not yet entered the producing list, but which may reasonably be 
expected to do so in the near future. 
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TABLE 36.— ANALYSES OF TRAP: CONNECTICUT. 


1 2 3 4 

SHUNTED. (CSIKO ids ora Onecare eee 52.37 50.26 49.27 49 .29 
panne, (Ale Os) nusecacr.e oe acne ea ace 15.06 15.16 15.87 15.97 
peitanicvoxide (TiO iin 2.2. kno. UA ern Ame dene Darra Meme So. ! vu 
Hermicroxides(HesOs)). hie. ces sa sc 2.34 13.70 } 1.93 1.88 
WerrousTOxIden( he) 15.0.4... 005-6. 9.82 f : 10.17 10.23 
Manganous oxide (MnO).......... 0.32 0.48 0.35 0.40) 
gunmen (Cal) paket 5 sauce hye. cs 133) 10.68 7.46 7.42 | 
Niaenesia (MeO) iio a. Geos aan 5.38 5.49 5.90 6.07 
BO aS CHG ON et hawt aa ec hee 0.92 n.d. Ona 0.69 
Soc an Niga2O))) ste: cetera eS ccs 4.04 n.d. 3.45 3.80 
Carbon piowae ees Saath CREE Dah eo (Cee Re cee re 112 1.17 
Water above 100° C. 

Ho Ree cn aaa 2.24 | 4.23 | 3.92 | 3.88 


1. Connecticut Trap. Rock Quarries Company, Meriden; J. H. Pratt, 
analyst; 18th Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 5. 

2. Cooke Trap Rock Company, Plainville; H. Souther, analyst; 20th Ann. 
Rep. U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 6, p. 365. 

3, 4. Tidewater Trap Rock Company, East Haven; G. W. Hawes, analyst; 
Min. Res. U.S. for 1903. 


TABLE 37. — TRAP: MASSACHUSETTS AND MINNESOTA. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

NOLIN ase Pa teats Sacked coors 52.59) 46.11] 50.43 35.83 48 .32 48.51 
PAuTMINS oes ee 23),42)| 1:7-20|- 23.83 35.95 13.79 
Ferric oxide. .......- 14.55} 12.07 48.45 

Merrous: Oxides... -.<-|-<2..- 4.87 t 7.63 [Qu eee i 19.34 
HINO OR a sae e 9.05) 10.96; 4.79 9.35 12.05 8.34 
Magnesia............ 0.28} 4.24 2.46 3.2 0.25 4.81 
PGC ashe eteiee se aitte sate hails suneee. 0.34 0.22 0.19 0.19 
eyayd Fh < cig Re See One an ben 2.06 1.66 2.98 1.67 
UOW Hehe Be nels On anes ree een Bo Uae or eevee ial Ena c,s aie ae waht 


1. Monson, Hampden County, Mass.; Watertown Arsenal, analysts; 20th 
Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 6, p. 405. 

2. West Roxbury, Suffolk County, Mass.; H. P. Williams, analyst; Min. 
Res. U.S. for 1903, pamphlet ed., p. 119. 

3. Duluth, St. Louis County, Minn. Dodge. Vol. I, Rep. Minn. Geol. 
Sur., p. 198. 

4. Taylor’s Falls, Chicago County, Minn. Dodge. Vol. I, Rep. Minn. 
Geol. Sur., p. 198. 
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5. Beaver Bay, Lake County, Minn. Dodge. Vol. I, Rep. Minn. Geol. 
Sur., p. 198. 

6. Tischer’s Creek, St. Louis County, Minn. Dodge. Vol. I, Rep. Minn. 
Geol. Sur., p. 198. 


TABLE 38. — ANALYSES OF TRAP ROCKS: NEW JERSEY.* 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 


| 
SiO, ..) 60.05) 51.34 |53.13) 51.88/50.40| 52.48) 49.62, 51.14) 51.03| 49.02) 46.78 | 51.46) 50.34 
Al,O3..| 11.88] 12.71 |13.75| 14.53)15.60) 14.98} 10.51| 12.99, 11.92] 10.14] 14.33 | 18.98 15.23 
Fe,O;.| 3.22| 2.65 | 1.07) 1.35) 3.65; 1.13| 0.64; 1.50) 1.52) 1.54) 5.76 2.66) 2.82 
FeO ..| 10.21) 14.14 | 9.10) 9.14) 6.30) 9.25] 12.02) 9.14) 10.85) 10.46) 9.27 8.92} 11.17 
MgO..| 0.85) 3.66 | 8.57) 7.78) 6. Pe 7.75| 15.98] 11.58} 12.08) 17.25) 1.58 7.59} 5.81 


CaO 4.76| 7.44 | 9.47| 9.98)10.41) 10.83) 7.86} 10.08) 9.22} 8.29) 5.26 | 10.49) 9.61 
Na,O 4.04) 2.43 | 2.30} 2.06) 2. 7 1.87) 1.40, 1.72) 1.50) 1.59) 3.43)| 4 75 { 2.93 
2 2.10) 1.44 | 1.04) 0.93) 0.62) 0.43) 0.55) 0.52) 0.39) 0.40) 1.755 et 102: 
H.O+.| 0.66; 0.69 0.90 tow 1.67} 0.23} 0.49} 0.59) 0.54) 0.59) 0.10 |...... 0.07 
2O—.| 0.21 og 0.12) 1.02} 0.18} 0.38} 0.14) 0.17) 0.16) 0.33 |...... 0.19 
TiO, L(A 3-47 8 inner 1.35) 1.35) 1.30) 1.01) 1.13) 0:93) 0.99) 1.44 1.06) 1.56 
205 OFS2|OS20 ace 0.14) 0.16; 0.13) 0.16 0.06) 0.08) 0.11} 0.36 0.17} 0.20 
MnO 0.28] 0.36 | 0.44] 0.10) 0.06) 0.27) 0.09) 0.16) 0.15; 0.16) 0.25 |...... 0.14 
100.52|100.71 |99.77/100.33|99 89} 100. 83)100.71 100.75) 100.38|100.70|100.64 |101.08)101.09 

Sp. gr. | 2.872) 3.089 | 2.96] 2.98] 2.89] 3.110) 3.118) 3.051) 3.122) 3.152)........]...... 2.968 

14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 


51.09 | 51.77 | 51.82 | 51.84} 51.36 | 49.68 | 49.17 | 49.71 
14.23 | 14.59 | 14.18] 15.11 | 16.25 | 14.02 | 13.80 | 13.66 

56 3.62 0.57 1.78 2.14 4.97 4.90 5.49 
74 6.90 9.07 8.31 8.24 9.52 |} 10.61 9.51 
56 7.18 8.39 7.27 7.97 5.80 5.04 6.13 
35 7.19 8.60 | 10.47 | 10.27 6.50 9.87 5.85 
92 3.92 2.79 1.87 1.54 3.49 2.21 4.51 
0.64 1.26 0.34 1.06 1.41 0.54 0.37 
01 1.85 1.40 1.33 1.33 1.89 0.73 2.66 
66 0.46 0.30 O56 ale Soe: 0.54 1.04 0.48 
30 1.13 Lode VL Keres: 1.39 1.50 1.53 
16 0.18 0.17 OIG teen 0.21 0.24 0.10 
.25 0.05 0.13 0.09 0.09 0.18 0.07 0.13 


100.30 | 100.25 | 100.08 | 99.85 | 10.382 | 100.28 | 99.60 | 99.75 | 100.13 
SPUSlsecis ccs ea 2.92 2.936) 2.91 2.95 2. Jani areca 2.949) 2.997| 2.91 


— 
SORRROROCNININ 
> 
tw 


MnOsae fener 0.07 


* Ann. Rep. N. J. State Geol. for 1907, pp. 120 et seq. contain analyses 1-22 of this table. 


1. Quartz diabase, Penn. R. R. tunnel, Homestead; R. B. Gage, analyst. 

2. Quartz diabase, Penn. R. R. cut, near Marion Station, Jersey City; 
R. B. Gage, analyst. 

Diabase, Railroad cut, Jersey City; G. W. Hawes, analyst. 

Diabase, Penn. R. R. tunnels, Weehawken; R. B. Gage, analyst. ; 

Diabase, N. Y., Susquehanna & Western R. R. tunnel; R. B. Gage, 
analyst. 


6. Diabase, road to West Shore Ferry, Weehawken; R. B. Gage, analyst. 


Phage 
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7. Olivine diabase, second road to West Shore Ferry, Weehawken; 


8, 9. 


10. 


R. B. Gage, analyst. 
Diabase, Englewood Cliffs; R. B. Gage, analyst. 
Olivine diabase, Englewood Cliffs; R. B. Gage, analyst. 


11, 12,138. Diabase, quarry near Rocky Hill station; A. H. Phillips, 


14. 


analyst. 


Hartshorn’s quarry, near Springfield and Short Hills, lower “ gray ”’ 
layer; R. B. Gage, analyst. 


. Same locality, middle “ black ” layer; R. B. Gage, analyst. 


Same locality, upper ‘“‘ gray ”’ layer; R. B. Gage, analyst. 


. Hatfield & Weldon’s quarry, Scotch Plains, lower “ gray’ layer; 


R. B. Gage, analyst. 


. Same locality, ‘‘ black ’’ rock above; R. B. Gage, analyst. 
. O’Rourke’s quarry, West Orange. Large columns near the bottom. 


(Bull. U.S. Geol. Sur., No. 150, p. 255); L. G. Eakins, analyst. 


. Morris County Crushed Stone Co’s. quarry, Millington, lower 


“gray ” layer; R. B. Gage, analyst. 


. Same locality, middle “ black ”’ layer; R. B. Gage, analyst. 
. Same locality, upper ‘‘ gray ” layer; R. B. Gage, analyst. 


The following table contains a number of less complete com- 
mercial analyses of trap rock from various localities in New Jersey. 


TABLE 38A.— TRAP: NEW JERSEY. 


23 24 25 26 27 


Silicate nes ee 50.81 50.61 49 .20 50.03 51.20 
PAU aee ee eee BS, P25) 18.34 14.50 18.20 20.88 
Ferric oxide 

pee t oo Beet 14.66 | 13.91 | 17.01 | 16.81 | 11.12 
gm ee te. Boece ccd 10.96 7.01 7100 11.10 12750 
IMiaionesta ds aa cca oss 6.97 6.73 6.30 1.02 2.17 
POETS epee oak es ile 1.08 

a) a eg ie 0.76 1604 in (a 2 
NVA LOTR Re Cet So an 0.88 e722 3.80 12S 1.10 

23. Little Falls, Passaic County; W. C. Day, analyst; 20th Ann. Rep. 


26. 


27. 


U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 6, p. 419. 


. Mine Brook, Somerset County; T. B. Stillman, analyst; 20th Ann. 


Rep. U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 6, p. 419. 

Millington, Morris County; T. B. Stillman, analyst; 20th Ann. Rep. 
U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 6, p. 419. 

Millington, Morris County; T. B. Stillman, analyst; 20th Ann. Rep. 
U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 6, p. 419. 

Millington, Morris County; T. B. Stillman, analyst; 20th Ann. Rep. 
U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 6, p. 419. 
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TABLE 39. — ANALYSES OF GABBRO: NEW YORK. 


1 2 
Silicar(SiOs). sce. eens hero eee eens eae eee 54.72 55.34 
Alumine (CAl;Os ea meee tee er een eee 17.79 16.37 
Herric.oxidei(HesO3) sack ee oe eee 2.08 0.77 
Herrous;oxicden(eO))peeee eae arent ener tae 6.03 7.54 
Tnimes (CAO) eee a ora ee tenders ere 6.84 Meow 
Maonesiag(MicO) ret sas enen as ae ceases 5.85 5.05 
Pobashn(KhsO ie meee rater ne rsni es ee ie eee eae 3.01 2.03 
Sodat( Na: O)eiences ge pec sete ete aice accra 3.02 4.06 
VCH s apteh o- atiet PORT ER Neier ia ou teeth) OR be Po ete li ree 4 APPA 6 0.58 


1. Quaker Bridge, N. Y.; H. T. Vulte, analyst; ‘‘ Handbook of Rocks,” 3d 


ed., p. 72. 


2. Montrose, N. Y.; Dunn, analyst; ‘“‘ Handbook of Rocks,” 3d ed., p. 72. 


¢ 


TABLE 40.— ANALYSES OF TRAP ROCK: PENNSYLVANIA 


AND VIRGINIA. 


i 2A 3 4 5 6 7 

SIlGaa aa etree eae 46.87| 52.65 45.73) 47.87) 52.06) 51.31] 50.88 
PAIL UTA eee ee ee eee ee IB Siay) Uy 13.48) 14.43) 13.67) 13.64] 13.17 
erriczoxides anne 9.79 4.61 11.60) 11.55) 15.97) 0.52) 1.11 
Ferrous oxide.......... eT er coepecee tect alle U2 Tey ty esl Geo at re ee |e 

LNG Ce eee eee 14.70 6.35 9.92) 10.45) 8.15} 12.41) 10.19 
NMagnesiaeiann ance ane 4.35 2.87 15.40} 10.58) 5.01] 12.73] 13.05 
IRObaSh eet ee DAO 7 42 OV47> OVGLE OFS6) VORSZin Orel 
POU s eng eh ag pro 4.64 Sued Sx47l SeSOl 40a: 
hau ere aime end Pacer Car RUSnIMCLCT tated IKE 0.14 


1. Birdsboro, Berks County, Pa.; H. Fleck, analyst; 20th Ann. Rep. U. 8. 


Geol. Sur., pt. 6, p. 435. 


2. Rush!and, Bucks Co., Pa.; Lathbury & Spackman, Analysts; Min. Res. 


U.S., 1908, p. 155. 


3-5. Chatham, Pittsylvania County, Va.; T. L. Watson, analyst; Min. Res. 


of Virginia, 1907, p. 37. 


6-7. North of Rapidan Station, Va.; T. L. Watson, analyst; Min. Res. of 


Virginia, 1907, p. 39. 


Physical Properties. — Since the basic rocks are not ordina- 
rily attractive in color, there is little reason to quarry them unless 
they are entirely sound from a structural point of view. Com- 
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paratively few tests of the physical properties of basic stone are 
on record, but from those available it is obvious that in both 
strength and density they outrank the granites and other acid 
rocks. 


TABLE 41.— PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF AMERICAN TRAP 


ROCKS. 
me Compressive 
& 2 28 strength, phate per 
25 
State. Location. Tested by AGS a= ee 
a8 [a5 
ae) >'2| Min. | Aver. | Max. 
Connecticut 2 ss..csaonse. 8 New Haven....| Gillmore....... 2160 16225) nee 9.500)..... 
New Haven....| Hawes......... IB SO» | acesehel ave vats vate liesare tate rel irs ota 
Moridense Nat -en diet: ocean ees DROCST x cie.a licen acelin ieee 
J BENT yier op eR ete nite ie. nth ER ae Watertown jo.) -allicu.al ones 14,161} 18.801|21.035 
Massachusetts.............. Wrest hoxbury: | q-cnte see eee. peat CU et caren oll Pesrleae ch erect 
Minnesota. isan caeaee 0 ba Duluth.....<.<. Gillmore....... PRT AR eds It ies ee 2250 ee 
Duluth no... Gillmore)....);.- 280 NSO snc 17A63U eae 
Tischer’s Creek | Gillmore....... SaOO5 |S cee ete dope ak metre | prceetee: 
Taylor’s Falls. .| Gillmore....... SB. O00)I8726) ccc 96.250). 362. 
Beaver Bay....| Gillmore....... 2 704169. 0h ane PDA EU ee ats 
INGWIUOISG@Y: cc ch cc cee ree Jersey City..... Gillmore....... 3.03: 1189.5). 2... 21 500) is, cts: 
Jersey City..... Hawes: joc.05 CAME At erers ee) (Nea ene UTA ed (eee 
Pompton....... Gillin ore vey Aer eal linct colons cee 24.040)...... 
New. VG sie sccccaneamecs Cortland Point.|J.S. Newberry.|.....|.....)....... 20,250} 2:5: 
Quaker Bridge Wte.e. wes ae ed 2028. aatcde a a lane rial nae ae 
Pennsylvania ...........-.- Rushland = ssc erccurccot eae ce DCO AOL A. 5 atailie nya aarnstieteeerets 
Wirpeniwr cers. ci coms es Chatham..,.... Watson ..40..0 { ae ee: ae ea. alae os 
Goose: Creel... .|Watertown. « ..0)sc.-5|esscslncone se 23.000)...... 
Rapidan.. si... Watson......... DOOD! tar: ohn occa ctor wate ilineete ests 


Uses of Trap Rock. — The basic igneous rocks included in this 
group could of course be used as building stone, or for any of the 
other structural uses to which granites are applied, but as a mat- 
ter of fact they are rarely so used. This lack of use for these 
purposes is due in part to the dark and somber colors usually 
characteristic of the basic stones; and also, in part, to their 
great toughness and the consequent difficulty and expense of 
dressing them for structural uses. Added to these disadvan- 
tages is the tendency, shown by many of the denser basic rocks, 
to break on blasting into masses whose size and shape render 
them unfit for use as dimension stone. 

On the other hand, the very features which render the traps 
generally unserviceable for structural purposes are of advantage 
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for other uses. In consequence, trap rock and allied stones are 
largely used as paving blocks and, in the form of crushed stone, 
as road metal, railway ballast and concrete aggregate. For all 
of these purposes darkness of color is of no disadvantage, while 
density, strength and toughness are of direct service. 

Production of Trap Rock in the United States. — Complete 
statistics covering the trap-rock production of the entire United 
States are unfortunately not available. This condition is due 
to the fact that in the statistical reports on the stone industry 
published annually by the United States Geological Survey the 
production of trap is, in most of the states, included with that of 
granite. 

The trap-rock production of the six most important producing 
states is, however, reported separately by the Geological Survey, 
and these partial statistics are quoted in the series of tables which 
follow. 


TABLE 42.— TRAP-ROCK PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1899-1909. 


Year. Value. Year. Value. 
1899 $1,275,041 1905 $3,074,554 
1900 1,706,200 1906 3,736,571 
1901 1,710,857 1907 4,594,103 
1902 2,181,157 1908 4,282,406 
1903 2,732,294 1909 5,133,842 
1904 2,823,546 1910 6,452,121 


The totals. given in the preceding table, as in those which 
follow, cover the production of trap rock in the states of Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania only. In addition to this, trap rock is quarried 
more or less steadily in Maine, Minnesota, Virginia, Oregon and 
Washington, but no exact data on the output of these states are 
available. 
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TABLE 43. —TRAP-ROCK PRODUCTION BY STATES AND 


USES, 1908-1909. 
1908. 
Crushed stone. 
State. Building.| Paving. j : 7 Other. Total. 
Raed, | Raoed| concrete 

California Sis 900s $722/$114,996) $423,798'$148, 154) $285,380/$6,089) $979,139 
Connecticut....) 7,594, 8,125} 199,540, 100,000] 152,950] 5,010| 473/219 
Massachusetts.| 12,235)........ 348,108} 30,695) 117,134) 500) 508,672 
New Jersey....| 11,399} 58,169} 578,570) 182,355} 235,967/13,054|1,079,514 
New York. . = Veo een at eRe 567,908} 20,580} 107,234/28,231) 723,953 
Pennsylvania..| 8,593 2,835} 195,769} 201,091! 106,987) 2,634} 517,909 

hotali ease 40,543) 184,125/2,313,693) 682,875/1,005,652/55,518/4,282,406 

1909. 
Crushed stone. 
State. Build- Paving. Rai Other. Total. 
a Road- aie Concret 
making. ballast. — 

California... .. $900| $129,764) $799,846/$71, 108) $361,255|$108,212/$1,471,085 
Connecticut. ..| 6,827 2,720] 292,451] 28.905] 33,369| 3, 367,655 
Massachusetts.|13,250)........ 337,839] 75,081) 247,382)........ 673,502 
New Jersey...| 1,496) 92,379) 664,571/138,134) 232,262) 11,729) 1,140,571 
Nie wa Or ee coals are. nes (ener meee 662,448) 27,620} 70,708)........ 760,776 
Pennsylvania../11,056; 1,800) 281,467/259,241) 165,449) 1,240} 720,253 

‘Lobalise.- 33,529} 226,663/3,038,622/600,039|1,110,425) 124,564) 5,133,842 


TABLE 44. — PRODUCTION AND VALUE OF TRAP PAVING 
BLOCKS, 1908-1909. 


Paving blocks. 


State. 1908. 1909. 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 
GATOrN are nee eit. ero se re 2,765,587| $114,996) 3,060,078) $129,764 
(SOnnCCHCUUHE ey ea erot enti ai 232,160 8,125 80,590 2,720 
Wewa CLSCY.n tee come reer acre 1,665,983 58,169) 2,105,720 92,379 
Pennsylvania ocmericae ae soc: 63,000 2,835 50,000 1,800 
E10 Gall eee een yee Coeccy ers tess 4,726,730) 184,125) 5,296,388) 226,663 
Average price per thousand........]......... B59) | setonee nce 42.80 
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List of References on Trap Rock.— The following list con- 
tains the titles of a number of papers and reports dealing in one 
way or another with this subject. Many of the papers cited are 
primarily geological in their nature, and the list could have been 
greatly extended had more of this type been included. 


California: 
Anon. Trap rock in California. Bull. 38, Calif. State Mining Bureau, 
pp. 56-61, 154-164. 1906. 
Connecticut: 
Davis, W. M. The quarries in the lava beds at Meriden, Connecticut. 
Amer. Jour. Science, 4th series, Vol. I, pp. 1-13. 1896. 
Davis, W. M. The Triassic formations of Connecticut. 18th Ann. Rep. 
U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 2, pp. 9-192. 1898. 
Georgia: 
McCallie, S. W. Roads and road-building materials of Georgia. Bull. 8, 
Georgia Geol. Sur., 1901. 
New Jersey: 
Lewis, J. V. The origin and relations of the Newark rocks. Ann. Rep. 
State Geol. N. J. for 1906, pp. 99-130. 1907. 
Lewis, J. V. Properties of trap rocks for road construction. Ann. Rep. 
State Geol. N. J. for 1906, pp. 165-172. 1907. 
Lewis, J. V. Petrography of the Newark igneous rocks of New Jersey. 
Ann. Rep. State Geol. N. J. for 1907, pp. 97-168. 1908. 
Lewis, J. V. Building stones of New Jersey. Ann. Rep. State Geol. 
N. J. for 1908, pp. 81-83, trap. 1909. 
New York: 
Eckel, E. C. The quarry industry in southeastern New York. 20th 
Ann. Rep. N. Y. State Museum, pp. 141-176. 1902. 
Newberry, 8S. B. Kersantite — a new building stone. School of Mines 
Quarterly, Vol. VIII, pp. 330-333. 1887. 
Smock, J.C. Building Stone in New York. Bulletins 3 and 10, N. Y. 
State Museum. 
Virginia: 
Watson, T, L. Mineral Resources of Virginia, 1907, pp. 36-41, trap. 


CHAPTER V. 
SERPENTINE AND SOAPSTONE. 


Relation of Serpentine and Soapstone. — Two classes of rocks 
—serpentines and soapstones — will, for convenience, be con- 
sidered together in the present chapter. The two classes have, 
in fact, many points of resemblance so far as origin and character 
are concerned; though industrially they are often applied to 
widely different uses. 

Both serpentine and soapstone are hydrous magnesian silicates; 
and both have originated through the hydration of basic silicate 
rocks or minerals. Neither serpentine nor soapstone is there- 
fore directly igneous in origin, but rather a secondary result of 
the alteration of an igneous (or metamorphic) rock or mineral. 
Their close relationship chemically, as well as their principal 
points of difference, are well brought out when their analyses * 
are compared, as below. 


Silica. Magnesia. Water. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

Serpentine arte re antes See reel in ot 44.14 42.97 12.89 
Doapsvone (tale) amet eee ee 62.00 33.10 4.90 


On comparison of these analyses it will be seen that both of the 
rocks under consideration are, when theoretically pure, hydrous 
silicates of magnesia; and that they differ only in the relative 
proportions of their three essential constituents — silica, mag- 
nesia and combined water. 

In the following sections of this chapter, the origin and charac- 
ters of serpentine will first be discussed, after which a brief con- 
sideration will be given to the soapstones and allied products. 


SERPENTINE. 
Serpentine, Ophicalcite, and Ophimagnesite.— The term ser- 
pentine is applied to a series of soft greenish rocks composed 
largely or entirely of the mineral serpentine, which, in turn, is a 


* Quoted from Kemp’s ‘“‘ Handbook of Rocks,” 3d ed., pp. 140, 141. 
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hydrous silicate of magnesia. The term ophicalcite is applied 
to crystalline marbles containing disseminated seams, streaks, 
or masses of the mineral serpentine. The term ophimagnesite, 
used in this volume for the first time, is suggested to cover the 
common but rarely recognized phase in which the rock is crys- 
talline magnesite, containing disseminated serpentine. 

Origin of Serpentines. — Though serpentine is not strictly 
speaking an igneous rock most large serpentine deposits have 
been derived from the alteration in place of basic igneous rocks. 
A few deposits (including the ophicalcites) owe their origin to a 
less direct process, involving the metamorphism and crystalliza- 
tion of an impure limestone, and the subsequent alteration of the 
magnesian silicate minerals developed in the crystalline marble. 
These two methods of origin, which differ somewhat in results as 
well as in process, will be briefly described below; while, for a 
more complete discussion of the subject reference should be made 
to the papers cited in the list on page 87, and particularly to 
those by F. J. H. Merrill and G. P. Merrill. 

(1) Though other methods of origin have at times been sug- 
gested, it may be taken as proven that the bulk of the larger and 
purer deposits of serpentine everywhere have originated from the 
alteration (hydration) of basic igneous rocks, rich in magnesian 
silicate minerals. The particular minerals which appear to be 
the commonest source of serpentine are olivine, pyroxene, and 
hornblende. 

All of the minerals named are more or less basic silicates of 
magnesia and iron. When subjected to surface weathering, or 
to the continued action of waters at or near the surface, they 
are decomposed with the formation of hydrated magnesium sili- 
cates and iron oxide. Among the hydrated silicates so formed, 
serpentine is commonly the most abundant. . 

(2) A second class of serpentine deposits, much less common 
though still of considerable commercial importance, originate in 
a way differing slightly in detail from that last discussed. This 
class includes the ophicalcites, in which serpentine masses, seams, 
or stringers are scattered through a ground mass of crystalline 
marble. In this case, the process of origin appears to have in- 
cluded several steps. In the first place, an impure limestone, 
carrying considerable silica, was metamorphosed so as to become 
thoroughly crystalline. During this change, the impurities of 
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the limestone, with possibly some additional matter from other 
sources, crystallized out separately in the form of various sili- 
cate minerals; so that the result of the metamorphism was the 
production of a crystalline marble through which were scattered 
crystals of hornblende, pyroxene and other silicate minerals. 
Later, these silicates were hydrated to serpentine, so that an 
ophicalcite was produced. 

Chemical Composition of Serpentine. — Though the chemical 
composition of the mineral serpentine is definite enough, wide 
variations in composition are shown by stones which are grouped 
commercially under the same name. 

The two tables which follow contain a number of analyses of 
normal serpentines, of ophicalcites and of ophimagnesites from 
various American localities. 


TABLE 45.— ANALYSES OF SERPENTINES. 


1 2 3 BF Ore A cON 7 8 9 10 | il 


ENCLOSE een 39.48| 34.84|28.80/43.87 |40.06/40.39/43.72 |45.02/41.55/42.60/43.30 
Mitmitia (ALO,) ecccccs 54s ac: 0.42| 5.54] 0.31| 1.37| 1.01|16.86 | 3.35|.....|.....|..... 
he Fae ate Ot Prete (ete Oey ie 3.02] 6.22 leet: Sy poe ae 
erric oxide i) = UNAS Se reca ta att aie oy craters LO Abe PR oie Ges Bice 
Fececne Oe: 20.18) | 9°38] 4°75) 7.17) $043) 0.97]. 0/02 8.30] 5 32 
Snare cade (Er:Os) seed pacers oe 0.33 aie .20| tr See eek A 
ime fo Bi Irs CEM Ce CERT CH (oar Br) ees QRZ S- wiars cpt ||a stale e PMN eke A ots Uo 
Magnesia (MgO).............. 37.74| 30.74/34.41|38.62 |39 02/38 .32| 23.78137.75/40. 15/35.50139.55 
Potash. O) esa ccs nalead varociwiltesseles OOF, ee al Mcteratsel ieaatebeseeeces \e 30 { aa ice es Nhs aeral feces 
she Na} ee en ae ()] Fos al ; Ben eine cinerea | See 
ORDO WNC iis orem w/e) ac aufla eles ia Sgesa tail bahar niall (aman e| tacseahaa yuri WEA Sel eet aoa te evista ore lita eee ake 
rae ed ROR 1.69 } 17.39 20.75) }9 55|12.10 12.86| 11.10/13.01/13.70|13 00|11.79 


* Nickel oxide, NiO, 0.71. + Nickel oxide, 0.23. 


1. Auburn, Placer County, Calif.; B.S. Stone, analyst; Min. Res. U. S. 
1903. 
2. Monte Diablo, Calif.; Kemp’s “‘ Handbook of Rocks,” 3d ed., p. 140. 
3. Holly Springs, Cherokee County, Ga.; Mariner and Hoskins, analysts; 
letter to author, 1904. 
4. Webster, N. C.; F. A. Genth, analyst; Kemp’s ‘‘ Handbook of Rocks,” 
. 140. 
5; 6s Broad Creek, Harford County, Md.; F. A. Genth, analyst; Vol. IT, 
Rept. Md. Geol. Sur., p. 195. 
7. Near Silver City, New Mexico; Merrill, “‘Stone for Building and Deco- 
ration,” p. 366. 
8. Lancaster County, Pa.; F. A. Genth, analyst; “‘ Mineralogy of Pennsyl- 
vania,” p. 116. 
9. Easton, Pa.; F. A. Genth, analyst; ‘‘ Mineralogy of Pennsylvania,” 
. 116. 
10. Boskary, Vt.; Geology of Vermont, Vol. II, p. 779. 
11. Cavendish, Vt.; Geology of Vermont, Vol. II, 779. 
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Regarding the analyses presented in the foregoing table 
(Table 45), it may be noted that analysis No. 1 is difficult to 
understand, even after allowing for the fact that the chemist 
reported it on a practically water-free basis. Analysis No. 3, 
of serpentine from Holly Springs, Georgia, was probably made on 
a badly selected sample, containing much more lime carbonate 
than is ordinarily carried by the stone from that quarry, which 
is really a very good serpentine and not an ophicalcite, as might 
be inferred from the analysis published. 

In the following table are presented the results of analyses of 
serpentines and allied products from the state of Washington. 
This group of analyses is of peculiar interest both geologically 
and chemically, a fact which apparently escaped attention in its 
first publication. For convenience, the analyses have been 
arranged in an order which brings out the peculiarities of these 
Washington rocks, all of which were originally described as mar- 
bles. It will be seen that No. 1 is a true serpentine; that Nos. 
2, 3, 4 and 5 are serpentinous limestones (ophicalcites or ophi- 
dolomites); that Nos. 6 and 7 are very pure magnesites; and that 
Nos. 8 and 9 are serpentinous magnesites or ophimagnesites. 


TABLE 46.— ANALYSES OF SERPENTINES AND ALLIED 
ROCKS, WASHINGTON STATE. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
DiliCaeaneee ta tess 38 .47||40 .35|27 .93/27.11/18.18|| 0.89] 5.79}/15.30)13.08 
ALUMINA pane eee OG) faeces 232 90 Osa hee 0.43)| 3.00) 1.63 
HErnicnOxIdey sce salle OANeesere 208) 2e44\ "Oso eee 0. 85)aso2) es 
Ferrous OxXIdGe eee: tr. 166152238) 180) dataimOro8ie aoe Po ORS 
LORTEOYSas ieee pe teen AN Ieee 11.85/13 .05|23 .68/24.74||..... 169 leeee 0.33 
IMaonesiaies tess noes 39 .86)|22 .07)/27 .74)15 45/16. 10}/45 . 76/42 .07||52 89/56. 44 
Carbon dioxide..... 4 .84)/17 22/11 .33]19 30/38 . 18}}49 . 24/47 .23]| 1.27) 2.03 
Water rrr ames 14.63) 6.85/13.17) 8.32) 0.74!) 3.53) 1.94)|24.22/24.79 


Of the above analyses, Nos. 1 to 8 inclusive were made by 
R. W. Thatcher; No.8 is by George Steiger. All are quoted from 
Vol. II, Reports Washington State Geological Survey, pages 91 
and 141. The localities are as follows: 


1, 2. North American Marble Company, Valley, Stevens County. 
3. Spokane Marble Company, Milan. 

4. Pacific Coast Marble Company, Valley. 

5. Washington State Marble Company, Valley. 

6, 7, 8, 9. United States Marble Company, Valley. 
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Defects of Serpentine. — Though serpentine is of quite common 
occurrence in the regions of metamorphic and igneous rocks, work- 
able deposits are rare, owing to certain defects which are apt to 
occur in this stone. These defects are directly traceable to the 
method by which serpentine has been formed, and therefore can- 
not be avoided or remedied by the quarryman. The principal 
common defect is that the mass of serpentine is so cut up by 
cracks and joints that no good-sized blocks can be obtained. 
The other frequent defect is that the serpentine is apt to contain 
little hard crystals of pyrite, chromite or magnetite. These inter- 
fere with the production of polished slabs for interior decoration, 
while the pyrite has the further evil effect of decomposing on 
exposure to the atmosphere and leaving a yellow-brown blotch 
of iron oxide. 

Physical Properties of Serpentines. — Because of the structure 
of serpentines, the results of physical tests are of even less value 
than with other structural stones. There is no difficulty in 
getting out a small cube of serpentine which will show good 
results in the testing machine; but that is about as far as the 
matter goes. 

In Table 48 the results of a number of tests of American ser- 
pentines of all types are quoted. For convenience, these have 
been averaged and compared, in the table immediately following 
this paragraph, with certain German tests reported by Kriiger. 


TABLE 47. — AVERAGE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SER- 


PENTINES. 
Weight A 
Specific gravity. per ci | oe eben Hy pounds 
Min | Agee | Mah, | Ag | RGR, | Avera. | aasimum, 
| 
American tests...... 2.545) 2.727) 2.908] 170.2) 8.950} 11.287 | 14.820 
German tests....... 2.560) D2 2 S04) ViOr 2a: oe ODOT ets. cee: 


The close coincidence in results of the two series of tests is an 
interesting accident, and should not be given too much impor- 
tance. 
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TABLE 48. — PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF AMERICAN 


SERPENTINES. 
> pee ees Compression tests. 
Ss or Oo. 
i m2) | ae 
: . |e2) 2s - Petes 
State. Location. a2 cr 5 © Heals al oe % De ‘ested by 
3 95/63 ||\82\oR) 85 5 a5 
c = 3 & |) N'3\0 8 = 2 
ea < nlZ g es P= =| 
In. 
California |Auburn.......... Oy INGE ee 3 i ee eee lek S902 35.5. sce ak: meteors 


Maryland |Broad Creek....|2.668 |....-|....-. Heol tatiale eae ae soRerer a (aeookelbantone sce neu 
Broad Creek....|2.669 |.....|....-- Peer aoa benaeesline cates eee ee fisvigre oyddiopaahtemaats 


Texas Gillespie Co..... 2.61 159.7/6.0079|}) 1 LP eer 8,950). ......|Univ. of Texas 
8,210} 9,520) 10,400 


13,530, 14,820) 
27,800) 29,750, 31,700! 


Wash. Mullany dar lev Were) erred eearereer , 2 
Milan, light yel- 
1 CS. sanity pein oren act eierot ecto meray 3 2 
Valley, black ...'2 
Blue, Colville... ./2 
White and yel!- | | 
low Colvallessy|2)7120in | 167221 Oot 2 sn lees aera [etal eerie eee eae [pelted femeiree oe 
White, Colville. .|2 see 
White, Chewe- 
] 


mw Ww 
is 
i) 
_ 
[e.2} 
= 


SAKE OeaeeRe ae Paitin UME MONE ileal beaallacesomelearatle aos. 
Milan, white and | 

QTCCN. cn. .55. ee 25696; W166: S10283 Jil sarne: jonacloee se face sere lh aoe ete Ne Make a hy se. 
Valley, green....|....... Hegre eee || 2 | 2 | 18,500) 18,305) 23,110 
Valley, green.....|....... feat eercll ebomeca A atlaie hells aeons a ae ate teen we SacwooT 
Chewelah......../2.874 |178.8]0.03 2 3 | 14,560] 17,310) 20,950 
Bossbure ...c-.-(2ute UGS WOVE Wee ere Sle eae Seed mane Univarie risers 
Valley, pink..... |2.829 |173.8)1.32 Mme eer [eateetna | eee te ered eee! An Sete ue a. 5 

Germanyi|eastia screens 2.56 ) Hitcvere | teresa | Secreeeiecees sk | brow aes [era eee 
a aod} [---2-|0-58 4 | ooo pers | 11,950. -- Winkier 


Production of Serpentine in the United States. — In the statis- 
tical tables annually published by the United States Geological 
Survey the production of serpentine, ‘‘ verd antique marble,” etc., 
is included with that of marble, so that no exact data can be 
given in regard to the American serpentine production. 

Distribution of Serpentine. — Because of their methods of 
origin, deposits of serpentine are confined to regions in which 
basic igneous rocks or highly metamorphosed limestones occur. 
Deposits of serpentine are therefore found in New England, the 
Adirondacks and Hudson Highlands of New York, and thence 
southward in the Highlands of New Jersey and the South Moun- 
tain, Blue Ridge and Piedmont districts of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, the Carolinas, Alabama and Georgia. Serpen- 
tine is lacking in the Ohio and Mississippi valley states, but 
occurs at various points in the Rocky Mountains and more 
western areas. The greater part of the small commercial pro-- 
duction comes from Maryland, New York, New Jersey, Georgia, 
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California and Washington. For particulars concerning these 
localities reference should be made to the reports in the following 
list. 

Reference List on Serpentine. — Of the papers in this list 
those by Mathews and Shedd are of greatest interest to the 
engineer and quarryman. The other papers listed deal largely 
or exclusively with the origin and geologic relations of serpentine. 


Burnham, 8. M. History and uses of limestone and marble; 8vo., 
392 pp. Boston, 1883. 

Jonas, A. J. Serpentines in the vicinity of Philadelphia. American 
Geologist, Vol. 36, pp. 296-304. Nov., 1905. 

Lyon, D. A. Serpentine marbles of Washington. Mines and Minerals, 
Vol. 21, pp. 849. 1901. 

Mathews, E. B. Character and distribution of Maryland building 
stones. Reports Maryland Geol. Sur., Vol. 2, pp. 125-141. 1898. 

Merrill, F. J. H. The origin of the serpentine in the vicinity of New 
York (City). 50th Ann. Rep. N. Y. State Museum, Vol. 1, pp. 32-44. 

Merrill, G. P. On the serpentine of Montville, N. J. Proceedings 
U.S. National Museum, Vol. 11, pp. 105-111. 1889. 

Merrill, G. P. A consideration of some little known American orna- 
mental stones. Stone, Vol. 19, pp. 225-230. 1899. 

Merrill, G. P. Notes on the serpentinous rocks of Essex County, N. Y., 
and Easton, Pa. Proceedings U. S. National Museum, Vol. 12, 
pp. 595-600. 1890. 

Newland, D. H. The serpentines of Manhattan Island and vicinity 
and their accompanying minerals. School of Mines Quarterly, 
Vol. 22, pp. 307-317, 399-410. 1901. 

Peck, F. B. Preliminary notes on the occurrence of serpentine and tale 
at Easton, Pa. Annals of N. Y. Acad. Science, Vol. 13, pp. 419-4380. 
1901. 

Peck, F. B. The tale deposits of Phillipsburg, N. J., and Easton, Pa. 
Ann. Rep. N. J. State Geologist for 1904, pp. 161-186. 1905. 

Shedd, S. The building and ornamental stones of Washington. Ann. 
Rep. Washington Geol. Sur. for 1902, Vol. 2, pp. 1-163. 1903. 
Anon. Serpentines of California. Bull. 38, Cal. State Mining Bureau, 

pp. 146-148. 1906. 


SOAPSTONE AND ALLIED PRODUCTS. 


The stones which are to be briefly described in the present 
section bear a certain resemblance to serpentine in origin, in 
composition and in physical characters. 

Origin and Composition of Soapstone. — The soapstones are 
rocks which usually consist largely or entirely of the mineral 
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talc, or of some closely related mineral species. Tale is a hydrous 
magnesian silicate, and when theoretically pure contains approxi- 
mately 63 per cent of silica, 32 per cent of magnesia, and 5 per 
cent of combined water. It therefore agrees with serpentine in 
its normal constituents, but differs from it in being both less 
basic and less hydrous. Both minerals have probably originated, 
in most cases, in the same general way, through the alteration of 
magnesian silicate minerals. 

Some of the soapstones which are utilized commercially differ 
from those above noted in being composed largely of hydrous 
aluminum silicates; but the best-known stones are of the talcose 
type. 

Distribution and Production. — Practically all of the tale and 
soapstone produced in the United States is from deposits located 
in the Green Mountain, Adirondack, Highland, Blue Ridge and 
Allegheny Mountain areas, the chief producing states being New 
York, Virginia and Vermont. Virginia is the principal producer 
of soapstone, with Vermont ranking second, for the output of 
New York is marketed almost entirely as ground tale. 

The following statistics, taken from recent reports of the 
United States Geological Survey, furnish data as to the industries 
in question. 


TABLE 49.— PRODUCTION OF TALC AND SOAPSTONE 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1880-1910. 


Year. Short tons. Value. Year. Short tons. Value. 

1880-1900 969,928 $11,224,652 1906 120,644 $1,431,556 
1901 97,843 908,488 1907 139,810 1,531,047 
1902 97,954 1,140,507 1908 117,354 1,401,222 
1903 86,901 840,060 1909 130,338 1,221,959 
1904 91,189 940,731 1910 150,716 1,592,393 
1905 96,634 1,082,062 
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TABLE 50.— TALC AND SOAPSTONE PRODUCTION BY 
USES, 1907-1910. 


Average|_ Average 
‘Short tons.| Value. price |Short tons.| Value. price 

Condition in which marketed. | ere > i aes 

1907. 1908. 

: : 

Rough senate bweeoeuee 25,538, $34,625) $1.36 3,013 $7,819} $2.60 
Sawed into slabs....... 4,822 91,668) 19.01 3,406 71,048} 20.86 
Manufactured articles *| 23,484) 648,475) 27.61) 16,336] 442,624) 27.10 
Crounduiaer scene .« 85,966, 756,279} 8.80} 94,599} 879,731] 9.20 
Dota aeenas.. sos ~ 139,810) 1,531,047) 10.95) 117,354} 1,401,222) 11.94 

1909. 1910. 
Rough oes ae ados Ss aoc 27,412} $79,499) $2.90} 15,425) $56,872) $3.69 
Sawed into slabs....... 2,893 54,009] 18.67 9,352 78,042} 8.34 
Manufactured articles * 22,646) 502,447) 22.19) 22,363) 503,391) 22.51 
(ERAQUIYS Bi eer 77,387| 586,004) 7.57) 103,576} 954,088} 9.21 
“A BC HEE Uae A ae 130,338) 1,221,959} 9.38) 150,716) 1,592,393) 10.57 


* Includes bath and laundry tubs; fire brick for stoves, heaters, etc.; hearthstones, mantels, 
sinks, griddles, slate pencils, gas tips, burner blanks, crayons, and numerous other articles for every- 
day use. 

¢ For foundry facings, paper making, lubricators for dressing skins and leather, etc. 

t Exclusive of the quantity used for pigment, which is included among mineral paints. 


TABLE 51. — PRODUCTION OF TALC AND SOAPSTONE, 
BY STATES, 1908-1910. 


1908. 1909. 1910. 
States. 
Short tons.} Value. Short tons. Value. |Short tons.| Value. 
Massachusetts. ... (e) (*) 9,057 | $48,729 7,475 | $52,204 
New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania... 4,648 | $29,118) 13,900 61,967 | 13,192 62,833 
ING Wwe VOrk=on aes 70,739 | 697,390 | 48,536 | 359,957| 71,710} 728,180 
North Carolina. . 3,564 51,443 5,956 77,983 3,887 69,805 
Vermont.. Sones) WOES 99,743 | 23,626 | 120,329) 25,975 | 136,674 
WAT INT a er fe: 19,616 | 458,252} 26,511} 523,942) 25,908) 510,781 
Other States f.... 8,032 65,276 2,752 29,052 2,569 31,916 
Total.......| 117,354 |1,401,222 | 180,338 |1,221,959 | 150,716 | 1,592,393 


* Included in ‘‘ Other States.”’ 
+ Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, in 1908; California, Georgia, Mary. 
land and Rhode Island, in 1909 and 1910. 
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TABLE 52.— TALC IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES, 
1902-1910. 
Average Average 
Year. | Short tons. Value. price per Year. Short tons. Value. price per 
ton. ton. 

1902 2,859 $35,366 | $12.36 1907 10,060 /$126,391 | $12.56 
1903 1,791 19,677 10.99 1908 7,429 97,096 13.07 
1904 3,268 36,370 11.13 1909 4,417 56,287 12.74 
1905 4,000 48,225 12.05 1910 8,378 106,460 12.71 
1906 | 5,643 | 67,818] 12.02 


References on Talc and Soapstone. — The following list con- 
tains the titles of a number of papers and reports which can be 
consulted for further data on tale and soapstone, to supplement 
the necessarily brief discussion in the present volume. 


Keith, A. Tale deposits of North Carolina. 
pp. 433-438. 


1903. 


Bull. 218, U. S. Geol. Sur., 


Nevius, J. N. Fibrous tale in St. Lawrence County, New York. Eng. & 
Mining Jour., Vol. 67, pp. 234, 235. 1899. 
Nevius, J. N. The tale industry of St. Lawrence County, New York. 
5lst Ann. Rep. N. Y. State Museum, Vol. 1, pp. 122-127. 1899. 
Peck, E. B. The tale deposits of Phillipsburg, N. J., and Easton, Pa. 
Ann. Rep. N. J. State Geologist for 1904, pp. 161-186. 1905. 
Pratt, J. H. Tale and pyrophyllite deposits in North Carolina. Eco- 
nomic Paper, No. 3, N. C. Geol. Sur., 29 pp. 1900. 

Sahlin, A. The tale industry of the Gouverneur district, New York. 

‘Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Eng’rs, Vol. 21, pp. 583-588. 1893. 

Smyth, C. H. Report on the tale industry of St. Lawrence County, 
N. Y. 15th Ann. Rep. N. Y. State Geologist, Vol. i, pp. 661-671. 
1897. 

Perkins, G. H. Soapstone in Vermont. Rep. Vt. State Geologist for 
1899-1900, pp. 77-79. 1900. 

Watson, T. L. Talc and soapstone in Virginia. Mineral Resources of 
Virginia, Richmond, 1907, pp. 289-296. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SEDIMENTARY ROCKS IN GENERAL. 


THE products which have been discussed in the preceding chap- 
ters of this volume are all, either directly or indirectly, of igneous 
origin. The stones which remain to be considered — the slates, 
sandstones, limestones and marbles — are, on the other hand, of 
sedimentary origin. In order to keep a proper sense of propor- 
tion it seems desirable, before taking up the classes of sedimentary 
rocks separately, to devote a short chapter to the consideration 
of the entire group. — It will thus be possible to discuss both the 
resemblances of the group, and the differences of the sub-classes, 
from a broader basis than is available when only one of the sub- 
classes is under consideration. 

The Basis for Classification. — Geologists and petrographers 
who have devoted most of their lives to the study of the igneous 
rocks, have fallen into one curious error of fact with regard to 
the sedimentary rocks. When an error once reaches the dignity 
of print, it is capable of a surprising tenacity of life; for the human 
parrots who are responsible for much of our literature rarely 
check up their compilations by either research or thought. The 
result, in this particular case, is the common assumption that the 
classification of the sedimentary rocks is less natural and less 
exact than that of the igneous rocks. 

In every publication on the subject that has come to the notice 
of the writer, the assumption is made, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, that the various classes of sedimentary rocks show such 
an infinite series of gradations, so far as chemical composition is 
concerned, as to render a sharply defined classification impossible. 
In this respect the sedimentary rocks are invariably contrasted 
unfavorably with the igneous rocks, where such definite classi- 
fication is held to be possible. As a matter of fact, the real 
conditions are exactly the reverse of those set forth by our text- 
book writers, for it is the sedimentary rocks which show the 
sharpest chemical differences, and the greatest gaps between 
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classes. It is therefore feasible to classify sedimentary rocks 
on a purely chemical basis; and in the classification thus estab- 
lished relatively few intermediate links will be found. 

Classes of Sedimentary Rocks. — A convenient working classi- 
fication of the sedimentary rocks, satisfactory enough for our 
present purposes, is that following. It will be seen that these 
rocks can be divided into three fairly distinct groups, the basis 
for the division, as given below, being partly chemical and 
partly physical. In later sections the sharpness of the chemical 
distinctions between the groups will be more strikingly illustrated. 

(1) Scliceous sediments; composed of grains or pebbles, usually 
of quartz — sandstones, conglomerates. 

(2) Argillaceous sediments; composed of clayey materials — 
shales, slates. 

(3) Calcareous sediments; composed largely or entirely of 
carbonate of lime, with or without carbonate of magnesia 
—limestones, dolomites, marbles. 

Degree of Consolidation. — It may here be noted that the 
geologist, in speaking of rocks, includes not only the hard materials 
commonly known by that name but also the soft, unconsolidated 
phases of these same materials, i1.e., sands, gravels, clays, marls, 
etc. This introduces a cross classification, based on the degree 
of consolidation of the material, as indicated in the little table 
following: 


Degree of consolidation. 

Kind of rock. Met hea 
nintiely, . y Metamorphosed, 
perehy ere Normally consolidated. extremely consoli- 

dated. 

Siliceous rocks... .|Sand, gravel Sandstones, conglomerates.|Quartzites 
Argillaceous rocks.|Clays....... Shales. ey 22. Une Slates, schists 

Calcareous rocks..|Marls...... imestonest a ase eee Marbles 


Modes of Origin of Sediments. — With the exception of a few 
relatively unimportant instances where ice or wind have played 
some part in the deposition of rocks, all of the sedimentary rocks 
have been deposited in bodies of water. In most cases water 
has been both the transporting and the depositing agent, but 
chemical and organic agencies have in many instances affected 
the result. 
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In the case of a sandstone deposit, for example, the sand grains 
of which it is composed were transported by flowing water to 
some point at which the current was checked. The deposition 
of the sand took place, therefore, from purely mechanical causes. 
Clay and shale beds are, in most cases, due to causes just as 
purely mechanical as are the sand beds. 

In the case of limestones, however, two entirely different sets 
of agencies have often taken part in the process. This arises: 
from the fact that lime carbonate, as transported by running 
water, is carried in solution and not in suspension. The simple 
checking of the current will therefore be insufficient, under 
ordinary conditions, to produce the deposition of limestone. 
Such deposition can be caused, however, either by chemical 
agencies acting on the lime-charged water, or by the action of 
organisms. In one case the lime carbonate may be deposited 
through evaporation; in the other case it may be extracted from 
the water by organisms, and will then form a bed of limestone 
when these organisms finally sink to the bottom. 

Characteristic Sedimentary Structures. — The most charac- 
teristic feature about sedimentary rocks, as distinguished from 
igneous rocks, is the fact that the sediments are almost invariably 
divided into beds or layers. This characteristic feature arises 
from the fact that sedimentation is never absolutely continuous 
and uniform. Variations in the water level, in the direction of 
currents, or in composition of the particles of material carried by 
the water in suspension — all of these have an influence in this 
matter. Even slight changes in the composition of the deposit 
are apt to be reflected by differences of color, texture, etc., 
which suffice to mark out the bedding planes of the resulting 
rock. 

Metamorphism and Its Effects. — The metamorphism of sedi- 
mentary rocks changes’ their character and appearance in many 
ways, but these changes are usually almost entirely physical, 
and are accompanied by less chemical alteration than might be 
supposed. This point is brought out conclusively in later chap- 
ters where the alteration of limestone to marble, of clayey sedi- 
ments to slates, and of sandstones to quartzites are discussed in 
some detail. 

Normal Order of Discussion. — In the succeeding chapters of 
this volume the sedimentary building stones will be taken up 
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separately and described in detail. The order in which these 
sub-classes will be discussed is as follows: 

Chapter VII.— Slates. 

Chapter VIII: — Sandstones. 

Chapter IX. — Limestones. 

Chapter X.— Marbles. 

This order of discussion is the normal one to adopt, if the origin 
and general relations of these sub-classes be kept in mind. The 
slates are, so far as genesis and chemical composition are con- 
cerned, the most closely related to the igneous rocks and should 
therefore be considered first. The sandstones and limestones, 
on the other hand, represent products whose composition has, 
by mechanical or chemical selection, become sharply differen- 
, tiated from that of the average igneous rock. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SLATES. 


THE slates are rocks, normally clayey in composition, in which 
pressure has produced a very perfect cleavage, so that a block 
of slate can be readily split into thin, smooth, tough plates. 


ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION. 


Origin of Slates. — Almost all commercial slates have origi- 
nated through the action of pressure on fine-grained, clayey sedi- 
mentary rocks; but a few well-known roofing slates have been 
produced, by the same agency, from deposits of volcanic ash or 
from rocks of even more direct igneous origin. Though these 
igneous slates are of great interest scientifically, the normal or 
clayey slates are much more important. The following discus- 
sion therefore will consider primarily the origin of the clay 
slates, after which the origin of the igneous slates will be briefly 
noted. Wherever, in this chapter, the term slate is used without 
any qualification, it should be understood to refer to the slates 
derived from sedimentary clay rocks. 

The first stage in the origin of a slate is the deposition, in 
relatively quiet water, of fine-grained clayey material. No con- 
ceivable pressure can succeed in making a serviceable slate out 
of a coarse-grained sediment, out of a bed of sand, or out of a 
noticeably calcareous deposit. So that unless the original sedi- 
mentary deposit is of the proper physical constitution, no slate 
deposit can be formed from it. Now, it happens that the proper 
fineness and plasticity can be readily secured in deposits of clay, 
but that they are very difficult and almost impossible to secure 
if the deposit consists of siliceous or limy matter. For this 
reason, slates show a surprising uniformity in chemical compo- 
sition — a fact which usually is either overlooked or passed by 
as a matter of course. 

If the clay bed so formed be allowed to consolidate under 
entirely normal conditions, a bed of shale will be the ultimate 
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result. This will carry almost as much combined water as did 
the original clay, will have practically the same mineral con- 
stitution, and will show no regular cleavage system, breaking on 
the contrary into irregular blocks. In a later section of this 
volume, when dealing with the subject of clays, further data 
on shale deposits will be presented. At present, however, their 
interest arises from the fact that many of them might have 
become slates under more favorable conditions. 

In regions where earth movements have exerted heavy and 
long-continued pressure on the rocks, certain physical and 
chemical changes have often been the results. The limestones 
may be recrystallized into marbles; the sandstones may become 
quartzites; and some of the fine-grained clayey rocks may. become 
slates. In all of these metamorphic effects, the physical changes 
are the more important and noticeable; but in some instances 
chemical changes have also accompanied them. In the case of 
the formation of slates the physical changes are the only ones 
which really require consideration at any length. 

The chief difference between a roofing slate and an ordinary 
clay or shale is that the slate will cleave readily into thin plates, 
which plates may or may not be parallel to the original bedding 
planes, while the clays and shales break into more irregular 
masses, the easiest breaking planes being either parallel to the 
bedding or parallel to joint systems. It has been proven experi- 
mentally that the distinctive slaty cleavage can be produced in 
any fine-grained homogeneous mass by long-continued heavy 
pressure, so that we may fairly assume that the cleavage of 
roofing slates is produced in this way. The character of this 
cleavage, and its relation to the original bedding planes, will be 
discussed on a later page. 

Average Chemical Composition of Slates. — The following 
average analysis of roofing slate has been prepared by the writer 
from a long series of analyses of commercial slates quarried in 
various American districts. 
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TABLE 53. — AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF FORTY-SEVEN 
AMERICAN ROOFING SLATES. 


Number of de- 
Constituent. terminations | Minimum. | Average. | Maximum. 
averaged. 
Silica RRC tat Pony nee es Fi his 44 54.05 61.43 69.08 
PAN INNING, Serre ne ees 43 8.62 inoo 24.71 
Ivar tOs ONO, as an Ueicln es Seale 20 0.52 Dea TAO 
Ferrous OXIdEME ost ae 20 0.97 3.85 7.48 
Lime... ScRonSt eae I at a en eee 45 0.00 ite) 5.23 
Wistiomesiaence Sao lc yoniele. 45 0.12 2.47 6.43 
TETOUGTA (is, Pst e rIane @ a ea 36 O72 3.46 5.54 
SOG ae et ee mn ee oars 36 0.09 iaatil 3.15 
iron sulphide? «ss. sfcseen as cst oe 1S eaaall Fewer OL387 Wy aes 
@Warbonrdioxides 3). 0:....2e. oe 16 Ae eae Agee as pee 
Combined water) --..42.. ..5. - 15a eh oe SPDT se ae 
INIGISHUTe Mee Rn ee eee oe a 16 eer ee OG 2274 eine 
Total silica and alumina.. AT Dsl TS Ome teas 
Wotaleimenroxides 225.2... BAN ee WA ae TAO Pee 
Total lime and magnesia. . GS 9 Nl al Fy ASOD All, sseeee: 
Lotallalkalies. 25.25.05: AQ iy eae other ts: pe (i | er 
Total water and CQz..... 1G we eu De OOM) byes 


* Titanic oxide is included with the alumina in this table. In nineteen of the analyses considered, 
the titanic oxide had been separately determined. The average of these nineteen determinations 
gave 0.73 per cent titanic oxide. 


Average Composition of Shales.— In Bulletin 168, United 
States Geological Survey, on pages 16 and 17, Dr. Clarke has 
quoted a series of composite analyses of American sedimentary 
rocks. The material was selected and the samples were pre- 
pared by Mr. G. K. Gilbert, assisted by Mr. G. W. Stose, and 
the analyses were made by Dr. H. N. Stokes in the chemical 
laboratory of the Survey. 

These composite analyses, so far as they relate to shales, are 
reprinted here as Table 54. The determinations of a number of 
minor constituents are omitted. In this series each individual 
shale was taken in amount roughly proportional to the mass of 
the formation which it represented. The samples were then 
mixed into one uniform sample from which, by a single analysis, 
an average composition was determined. 

In column 1 is given the result of an analysis of twenty-seven 
Mesozoic and Cenozoic shales; and in column 2 that of fifty- 
one Paleozoic shales. Column 3 gives the average of these two 
determinations, giving them, respectively, weights as 3 to 5. 
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The values in this column are, therefore, an approach to the 
‘“‘ average shale ’’ composition. 


TABLE 54. — COMPOSITE ANALYSES OF AMERICAN SHALES. 


1 2 3 
Silica (S105) yc conte cee ert eae 55.43 60.15 58.38 
Alumina t(CAlsOs) esate tee eorrccrae ces eee ae 13.84 16.45 15.47 
hitanieroxide (iO>) eee ee eer irs 0.46 0.76 0.65 
lieranaynes Cpavely (REO). nO esaacenbasodok ages 1.74 2.90 2.46 
Herrigroxides (he: ©) partes ene eee oe 4.00 4.04 4.03 
Time (Ga Ore a at ahs See Me ar aka ees 5.96 1.41 S14 
Magnestan(Vic@) ae teerras acme anette 2.67 2.32 2.45 
Rotashs(hs5O) ieee soars aon tere oe 2.67 3.60 on20 
Sodas(NiasO)ieiene hire a ec aor eee 1.80 1.01 eo 
Carbonidioxide as a eee rae 4.62 1.46 2.64 
Waterotecombina tion acne: meee ter 3.45 3.82 3.68 
Moisture elOws LO ci @ sy eae er ene 2,11 0.89 1.34 


It may be noted in passing that some of the differences in 
composition between the Paleozoic and the later shales were, 
either in degree or in kind, contrary to what might have been 
expected, from a purely theoretical standpoint. 

Comparison of Slate and Shale Average Analyses. — It is of 
interest to compare the two long series of slate and shale analyses 
presented in the .two preceding sections, with a view to getting 
some idea of the relative chemical composition of the two classes 
of rock. As almost all of the slate analyses were of Paleozoic 
slates, it is obvious that the average slate should be most directly 
comparable with the composite analysis of fifty-one Paleozoic 
shales, given in column 2 of Table 54. The necessity for thus 
restricting the comparison is accentuated by the fact, above 
intimated, that the Paleozoic and later shales are not themselves 
directly comparable. 

The average slate contains 61.43 per cent of silica, as against 
60.15 in the average Paleozoic shale. Alumina and titanic oxide 
together amount to 17.33 in the slate, and to 17.21 in the shale, 
the titanic oxide alone being practically the same in both. The 
slate is high in ferrous oxide, and the shale in ferric oxide; but 
the total iron oxides in the slate amount to 7.40 per cent, as 
against 6.94 in the shale. Lime and magnesia together are 4.05, 
in the slate, and 3.73 in the shale; and total alkalies are still 
closer, being 4.47 in the slate, and 4.61 in the shale. Carbon 
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dioxide, combined water and moisture are ‘also almost exactly 
the same in the two rocks. Carbonates, as rock-forming min- 
erals, introduce an element of weakness: and their presence in 
undue quantity in any given slate must therefore be regarded 
with suspicion. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this comparison is that the 
average roofing slate is almost absolutely identical in chemical 
composition with the average shale; and that the two differ only 
in their physical characters. During the change from shale to 
slate — or rather from clay to slate or shale — the slate assumed 
perfect cleavage, but its composition was practically unaltered. 

Origin and Composition of Igneous Slates. — There are two 
classes of slates now quarried to both of which the term igneous 
slates may be fairly applied, though they are really very different 
in origin. The first class would include slates formed from 
deposits of volcanic ash; the second class would include slates 
formed from actual igneous rocks. 

(1) The ash slates have been known and quarried for a long 
time, the best-known examples of this type being the slates from 
the Lake district of England. Dale* has summarized recently 
published descriptions of these slates as follows: 

“Most remarkable are the green slates from the English Lake 
district (Buttermere, Tilberthwaite, etc.), which consist of vol- 
canic ash and which have long been known in England as ex- 
cellent roofing material. These have recently been chemically 
and microscopically analyzed and described. These slates are 
found to consist chiefly of chlorite, calcite, quartz (mostly second- 
ary), and muscovite, but contain also andesitic lapilli, feldspar, 
garnets, sphene and anatase. Slate needles and tourmaline are 
conspicuously absent. The chemical analyses show the follow- 
ing important constituents: 


POY ees hk woes Soe OOS cle Dein ao oe eae aera 50. 16-54 .02 
PANO) see MT Ree eee Neat ite Sera elspa ava.ade ates aweericecet« 11.9417 .85 
GEIOY ans 5.0 ihe a ee ee octet tena Teh SS tee re Ra ac Oa ceria 3.67— 6.46 
1BEON Soe ck ire Sod toe Grek GOR CAUCTCIE Ce GROIN cnn ern iene 5.97— 7.06 
(COWS canine d is Slo cig. aor Cb eo eae SR earl 2.45— 5.41 


CO, if calculated to CaCO; would give from 5.56 to 12.29 per 
cent of CaCO;. Specific gravity ranges from 2.775 to 2.788. 


* Bull. 275, U.S. Geol. Sur., p. 18. 1906. 
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The percentage of SiO, is low, and that of FeO is near that of 
the ‘ unfading green ” slate of Vermont.” 

(2) The sheared igneous slates are a still more remarkable class. 
These were first identified and described* by the present writer 
in 1903, who found them worked at the quarry of the Eureka 
Slate Company, north of Placerville, California. The igneous 
slates here appear as narrow bands extending vertically from 
top to bottom of the quarry wall, the main mass of the wall being 
a glossy black slate of normal sedimentary origin. 

A typical specimen of the green slate, from near the middle 
of the band, was selected for partial analysis in the laboratory 
of the United States Geological Survey, and the results of this 
analysis are presented below, as No. 1. The second analysis 
given below was quoted to the writer by Mr. C. H. Dunton, 
manager of the Eureka Slate Company, but the name of the 
analyst was unknown to him. The two analyses agree suf- 
ficiently closely, and are probably fairly representative of the 
chemical composition of the green slates. 


ANALYSES OF THE ‘‘GREEN SLATES” FROM SLATINGTON, 


CALIFORNIA. 
1 2 
Siliicas(SiOs) te ae eh or ee eee 45.15 47 .30 
Alumina (Al:O3) and titanic oxide (TiOz)........ 16.33 15.53 
Ibeoranorarolesy CNAO), WGKOR) s ec ced ben cee ene a neece 8.42 8.00 
Times (CaQi teen ae ora key. ee eee ee 6.42 7.83 
Maonesia (MIO) nee cere ee acs pee 8.72 7.86 
Se ean ie fee in Oe SIPS es n.d. De ily 
arbon dioxide (CO2) 
Woe ae a oon 11.28 9.92 


1. By W. T. Schaller, U. 8. Geological Survey Laboratory. 
2. Analyst unknown. Analysis quoted by Eureka Slate Co. 


It will be seen that these analyses differ widely from those of 
any normal clay slate, and even if no structural evidence were 
at hand, the chemical composition of the green slate would be 
sufficient to suggest that their origin was probably from igneous, 
not sedimentary, rocks. 


* Eckel, E. C. On a California roofing slate of igneous origin. Journal 
of Geology, Vol. XII, pp. 15-24. 
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The evidence gathered as a result of further study of this 
occurrence may be summarized as follows: 

1. The structural relations of the green and the black slates 
seem to prove that the green slates are derived, by dynamic 
metamorphism, from an igneous rock; further, that this rock 
was an intrusive massive rock, not an interbedded tuff; and that 
it was intruded into the Mariposa slates at some period subse- 
quent to their deposition, but before their assumption of slaty 
cleavage. 

2. Microscopic evidence, though inconclusive, owing to the 
lack of a sufficient supply of material, proves that the green 
slates are composed of thoroughly crystalline material. The 
rock forming one of the near-by dikes is shown to be a 
gabbro. 

3. Chemical analyses of the green slates show that they are 
widely different in composition from the black slates, and, 
indeed, from any normal clay slate. Comparison of the same 
analyses with those of igneous rocks of the region show striking 
similarities in composition between the green slates and certain 
massive, basic, igneous rocks — gabbros and allied rocks. 

There are, of course, no reasons why an igneous rock should 
not be susceptible of change, under proper conditions, into a 
roofing slate; and the possibility of such a change occurring 
would probably have been conceded by most geologists, had the 
question been brought to their attention, before the foregoing 
description of an actual occurrence had been published. Not- 
withstanding these facts, the California occurrence seems to be 
unique. The extensive literature of roofing slate has been ex- 
amined by the writer, so far as this literature is available, and 
no similar occurrences of the derivation of roofing slates from 
massive igneous rocks have been noted. More than this, the 
possibility of such an occurrence would seem to have been over- 
looked by most writers, who either expressly or by implication 
use the term “ roofing slate ”’ to include only argillaceous sedi- 
mentary rocks. This oversight is the more inexcusable, because 
a large industry has been based for a century or more, in one 
_ English district, on roofing slates derived from tuffs. 

List of References on Origin and Composition of Slate. — The 
following list covers a few of the many papers dealing with the 
origin and composition of slates. 
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Analyses of Slates from Various Localities. — The following 
series of tables (Tables 55 to 61 inclusive) contain the results 
of a large number of analyses of roofing slates from various 
localities in the United States and elsewhere. 
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TABLE 55. — ANALYSES OF SLATES: MAINE AND 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
1 2 3 
BSN AH ace nario aa hin nn oS sea 56.42 54.24 60.80 
FATUTININ A eee R ore Noo oere at 24.14 24.71 22.00 
MerricCsOXid men ree re eve ae ee oe 4.46 8.39 10.50 
I GESETCRO , gee ne tar ha re ae | ee a 0.52 a2o 0.50 
INIA ENES IA ater ee er bie aes ol oe 2.28 2.59 0.70 
RO UAS I amen ate fon Gin he hae Uaioe ean oe D.03 0.72 1.50 
SYGl Cty Seige a ies te te My ee Sol5 143 0.80 


1. Monson Slate Company, Monson, Me.; L. M. Norton, analyst; 20th 
Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Survey, pt. 6, p. 394. 
2. Monson, Me.; no analyst given; quoted in same publication. 
3. Lancaster, Mass.; no analyst; 18th Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Sur., pt. 5, 
p. 999. Probably mica schist. 


TABLE 56. — ANALYSES OF SLATES: NEW YORK, 


VERMONT. 
nt 2 3 4 6 7 8 9 

NCA Meet ne en 67 .61|67 .55|56 .. 49163 . 88/67 .89|59 . 27/60. 24/60. 96/61 .63. 
PAVING eet a aos 13.20)12.59)11.59) 9.77/11.03)18.81)18. 46/16. 15]16.33 
ipamiciOxIde. 2 ao seo.40 0.56} 0.58) 0.48] 0.47] 0.49) 0.99) 0.92] 0.86) 0.68 
Rerricoxidess. 4.504. 5.36] 5.61] 3.48] 3.86] 1.47) 1.12) 2.56) 5.16) 4.10 
Ferrous oxide......... 1.20) 1.24) 1.42) 1.44) 3.81] 6.58) 5.18) 2.54) 2.71 

AUTO eet ea crock oe 0.11) 0:26) 5.11) 3.53) 1.43) 0.42) 0.33) 0.71) 0.50 
IMiaenesiaaarvy). ne. o or 3220193227), 6:43) Srodl 4.54) 2. 211) 2, 338i 3.06) 2292 
otasheeere sk eee 4.45) 4.13] 3.77) 3.45) 2.82) 3.75) 4.09] 5.01) 5.54 
Oda weaver: nirGan se 0.67} 0.61) 0.52} 0.20) 0.77) 1.88] 1.57) 1.50] 1.26 
Tron sulphide......... 0.03} 0.04) 0.03) tr. | 0.04) 0.15) 0.16)..... 0.04 
Carbon dioxide.......|....- 0.11) 7.42) 5.08} 1.89) 0.21} 0.08) 0.68} 0.41 
Wiaiterseeny. ensues: 3. 42)9343)) 3.19) 2753-00) 4730) 39919325) 3.55 

10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 

Silica wee ee eo 65.29/59.70 |59.84 |62.37 |67.76 |59.48 |60.72 |58.15 
PAUINAIN A Ben Sako secre a eee ee 16.98 {15.02 |15.43 |14.12 |18.22 |22.59 {18.93 
itanicvoxider se ceeiae e. DEAD OE Oe Os cal Loe Oesye |) Ones 
Merrie OXiGCs sels ca culteeeke OLS 2 3c 84 | Oss ate 24a | ere 2.91 
HMerrous Oxide. 4+ eee elnnss- 4.88 | 4.73 | 5.34 | 4.71 | 6.81 | 6.03 | 5.64 
WaT Meee tes sisjoull ee 2 Ta lee OnE Ol se \eOkoa 9 hO 5601 10.411 00260 
IWiaoneslaree gre morte ar 3.23 | 3.41 | 3.14 | 2.38 | 2.50'| 2.05 | 2.70 
Rotasbatesnc ce Saar SEC (EA eA Ses acumen O le or Stans (O9N|tocO2: 
SORE Cee rey Sse nb lernceis (eShalelet oe ay les eleoo |) Oneoul ded 
Aronsulphides nes. -s|lo55 62 118: 0.05 10506")0.22)| 0:18") ned.) neds 
Garbon dioxide.....-.|-.-.: 1.40 | 2.98 | 0.87 | 0.40 | 0.39 | n.d. | n.d. 
Water cie senate sation: AQ Res Somes sOonibouclan aoe) eos Ole 4.56 
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Analyses 1-15 inclusive of the above table are by W. F. Hille- 
brand, and are quoted from the nineteenth Annual Report United 
States Geological Survey, part 3, page 232, et seg. Analyses 
16 and 17 are by L. G. Eakins, and are quoted from Bulletin 
168, United States Geological Survey, page 280. The localities 
are as follows: 


1. Red slate, Matthews quarry, Poultney, Washington County, New 
York. 
2. Red slate, Empire Red Slate Company, Granville, N. Y. 
3, 4. Red slate, National Red Slate Company, Raceville, N. Y. 
5. Green slate, National Red Slate Company, Raceville, N. Y. 
6. Unfading green slate, Eureka quarries, Poultney, Vt. 
7. Variegated slate, Eureka quarries, Poultney, Vt. 
8. Purple slate, Francis quarry, Hydeville, Vt. 
9. Purple slate, McCarthy quarry, Lake St. Catharine, Vt. 
10. Sea-green slate, Auld & Conger quarry, Wells, Vt. 
11. Black slate, American Black Slate Company, Benson, Vt. 
12. Sea-green slate, Hughes quarry, Pawlet, Vt. 
13. Sea-green slate, Griffith quarry, South Poultney, Vt. 
14. Sea-green slate, Rising & Nelson quarry, West Pawlet, Vt. 
15. Unfading green slate, Valley Slate Quarry Company, Poultney, Vt. 
16. Slate, Guilford, Vt. 
17. Slate, Lake Shore quarry, Hydeville, Vt. 


TABLE 57. — ANALYSES OF SLATES: NEW JERSEY, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, MARYLAND. 


il 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Rie Pe ce een 58.37 Bee ane 56.38 (68.62 

NIDDM 6 od oe y 21.98 .89/23 .10)15.24)/15.27 |12.68 

Titanic oxide....| n.d 1.27| n.d. | 0.84] 0.78 n.d r|90.97'90.09 89.27 
Imomvoxidese a... - 10.66} 9.03) 7.05) 5.52) 4.90 | 4.20) 

DMG} Sores hae Ors OLG ae 4.24) 4.23 1:31 1. 13)°207)' 2°67 
Magnesia........ 1.20) 1.50} 0.87) 2.93) 2.84 | 1.80 | 2.48] 2.57] 0.93 
Potash 1.93 sce 3.83] 2.384) 3.51) 3.73 n.d.| n.d.| n.d 
Sod same \uecieuuan 0.46) 0.49] 1.38] 1.30 § n.d.| n.d.| n.d 
Iron sulphide....| 0.11) 0.05) 0.09} 1.72} 1.72 n.d. | n.d.j n.d.| n.d 
Carbon dioxide. .| 0.39) n.d.| n.d.| 3.58} 3.67 | 2.99 n.d.| n.d.| n.d 
Wisiberiirecan cr et on: 4.03} 3.39) 4.08} n.d.| 4.86 | 4.47 n.d.| n n.d 


Of the above analyses, 1-3 are of slates from the Peachbottom 
district in Maryland and Pennsylvania; 4-6 are from the Lehigh 
or Slatington district of Pennsylvania; and 7-9 are from the 
New Jersey continuation of the last-mentioned region. 
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1. Harford County, Md.; Booth, Garrett & Blair, analysts; 20th Ann. Rep. 
U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 6, p. 399. 

2. Humphreys quarry, Delta, York County, Pa.; A. S. McCreath, analyst; 
ibid, p. 436. 

3. Lancaster County, Pa. Quoted by Merrill, ‘Stones for Building and 
Decoration.” 

4. Washington vein, Hazel Hill quarry, Slatington, Pa.; W. F. Hillebrand, 
analyst; Bull. 275, U.S. Geol. Sur., p. 84. 

5. Lower Franklin vein, old Franklin quarry, Slatington, Pa.; ibid. | 

6. East Bangor, Northampton County, Pa.; H. Leffman, analyst; 20th 

Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 6, p. 486. 

Springdale, N. J.; Ann. Rep. N. J. State Geol. for 1900, p. 78. 

8. Newton, N. J.; Ann. Rep. N. J. State Geol. for 1900, p. 77. 

9. Lafayette, N. J.; Ann. Rep. N. J. State Geol. for 1900, p. 74. 


ag] 


TABLE 58.— ANALYSES OF SLATES: VIRGINIA, TENNESSEE, 


GEORGIA. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
| 

Silica eee 55.58 |56.33 160.65 |54.76 [58.45 |59.00 [58.20 {57.40 
JN. Seendae ke 24.538 |22.26 |16.87 |24.11 |21.88 |23.44 |18.838 |238.65 
Ferric oxide....... OSI Ned. 210 ee Ole neds 4G2047 96228") nid 4.45 
Ferrous oxide.:.... S One coalenedom| madanienkder |) nde b.78 n.d. 
MGM srt Se ore O24 2s TOFGSalit Olan enp le Shalele SO) p43 50 ulloe2s 
Magnesia. .......-. 1-95") 1.48 | 2°39 | n.d. |-0.46 | 0.50 | 3.51 | 3.238 
Potash eke DHL AL OL Osa OROOMmned: weds OOM 210451) 2.51 n.d. 
SOC a, teen tee ae eid AO me2 Sa eriedeate 24. lege) 0.69 n.d. 
Sulphur ere nee 0.008} 0.004} 0.69 | n.d. | 0.65 | 0.23 | 0.49 n.d. 
Carbon dioxide....| 1.99 | 1.69 | n.d. | n.d. | n.d. | n.d. | 0.60 ! 6.80 
Combined water...| 3.39 | 2.86 | 3.63 | n.d. | 6.66 | 4.64 | 4.07 ; 


1. Green slate, Standard Slate Company, Esmont, Albemarle County, 
Va.; sampled by E. C. Eckel, analyzed by Lehigh Valley Testing 
Laboratory. 

2. Black slate, same quarry, sampler, and analyst as preceding. 

3. Gray slate, Williams quarry, Arvonia, Buckingham County, Va.; 
H. Froehling, analyst; 20th Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 6, p. 458. 

4. Slate, near Warrenton, Fauquier County, Va. 

5, 6. Slate from quarry Southern Slate Company, Maryville, Blount 
County, Tenn.; analyzed by G. McCulloch; quoted in Bull. 275, 
U.S. Geol. Sark p. 88. 

7. Slate, Georgia Slate Company, Rockmart, Polk County, Ga.; Slocum 


& VanDeventer, analysts; 20th Ann. Rep. U. 8. Geol. Sur., pt. 6, 
p. 376. 


8. Slate, Southern States Portland Cement Company; J. F. Davis, analyst; 
Bull. 275, U. S. Geol. Sur., p. 60. 
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TABLE 59. ANALYSES OF SLATES: ARKANSAS. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 it 8 9 10 

SIlTCam eee see 53.81/54.83/68.90/57.79)\69.76'52.50|55.71/53.23/52.35/52.79 
PATE a eee eee 25 . 40/23 .53/14.03/22.92/14.16)/26.31)/25 . 20/26. 29/26. 16)24.96 
Ferric oxide...... OWA DAVEY: Aen & Deal O rene 3.98] 2.46] 3.81] 5.81} 6.27 
Ferrous oxide. .... | 2.75| 3.411 4.65] 2.62) 4.58] 5.34; 3.97] 4.21; 3.16} 3.81 
IMO ea cee 0.31} 0.28] 0.37] 0.23) 0.38] 0.28) 0.26) 0.31) 0.29) 0.28 
Maonesiaveree rr 1.741 3.05) 1.11) 1.97) 1.82] 2.27) 1.74) 1.87) 2.29) 1.69 
IHERB le oo cha aua de 4.27| 3.21) 2.14] 4.66; 1.94) 3.32) 4.51) 3.58) 3.82) 3.52 
SOC aweret rst aoe 0.49] 0.21) 0.05} 0.12) 0.13) 0.04! 0.22) tr. | 0.16) 0.03 
Carbon dioxide 

Combined water ¢| 4.62} 6.01) 7.69) 4.18} 7.44) 5.33) 5.13} 5.82) 5.19] 5.79 
Organic matter 

Moisture.........| 0.66) 0.43) 0.66) 0.48) 0.54) 0.47} 0.53) 0.59} 0.57) 0.72 

ua 12 13 14 15 16 1% 

Silica (SOD ews ka core vec 66.16 |68.79 |69.04 |69.07 |67.90 |64.00 |63.22 
Alumina (Al2O3).......... 8.62 |14.26 12.66 |11.40 |10.42 {11.59 |16.76 
Ferric oxide (Fe2O3)....... O1045 "5.900 S.55 | @.60s2Oc22 ioaqiaonae 
Ferrous oxide (FeO)....... Seas DG Hel e380 ol OA Gees ee 
idimen(CaO)s 2 hea os ek lela cal de AO Ge Ie 75a ele oO) ee el qa eele oom mel eae 
Magnesia (MgO).......... .78 | 1.43 | 1.87 | 3.14 | 4.34 | 2.038 | 1.52 
IPotashe(hu@) in scene 4.96 | 3.09 | 2.98 | 3.88 | 4.11 | 1.386 | 1.43 
Soclam (Nato ©) eee ene jell ee 09 09 96 69 64 07 
Sulplhumdia SOs; sen ae .08 | .44] .06-] .02]| .06 .05 |} .05 
Sulphur in FeS2........... .02 O01 01 01 01 04 .03 
Warbonn( Cine oe 2 LOM C2 Ole Gre el eaenge 17S eA 0Sale sano 
Carbon dioxide (CO:)..... .09 satal 2 Riel, 01 01 01 
VEALED ate ee ae cree 18 47 84 .24 ES Oe LOL 


Analyses 1-10 inclusive of the preceding table were made at 
a laboratory formerly maintained in St. Louis by one branch 
of the United States Geological Survey, but not manned by 
Survey chemists. The analyses are quoted from Bulletin 430, 
United States Geological Survey, page 334, and are repeated 
here for what they may be worth. In the writer’s opinion they 
are as doubtful as those formerly turned out at the Watertown 
Arsenal. 

Analyses 11-17 are quoted from Bulletin 275, United States 
Geological Survey, page 53, where they are credited to W. G. 
Waring. In this set the alumina is as remarkably low as it was 
high in the other series. Taken together the two sets, which 
cover much the same slates, are excellent examples of what may 
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be expected when difficult analyses are turned over to ordinary 
chemical laboratories. The localities are as follows: 


1, 4. Red slate, Southwestern Slate Company. 
2. Green slate, Southwestern Slate Company. 
3, 5. Black slate, Harrington property. 

6, 7. Green slate, Jones property. 

8, 9. Red slate, Jones property. 

10. Buff slate, Baker property. 

11. Green slate, Southwestern Slate Company. 
12. Red slate, Southwestern Slate Company. 
13, 14. Red slate, State House Cove. 

15. Green slate, State House Cove. 

16, 17. Black slate, Crooked Creek. 


TABLE 60. — ANALYSES OF SLATES: CALIFORNIA, UTAH. 

1 2 3 4 
CLG ante tir ap Orn ae iar | 63.52 | 47.30 | 45.15 | 54.05 
INITVCOWIIGY. Aah ct oe tee le eee eee | 16.34 15.53 16.33 20.95 
OMRO XIU ES re i ay ee 6.79 8.00 8.42 9.28 
CRE Leas Poa Ne ee Caen 0.98 7.83 6.42 0.22 
INE GOVSSTIEY 7 edhat ta cove ee Aen i eee | 2.50 7.86 8.72 0.12 
Potacheandsodas oan. cies. onc. ae ; imal: || ayaa n.d. neds 
Water. .carbon dioxide... ..-.-.)..- 4.86 | 9.92 11.28 3.90 


1. Black slate, sedimentary; Eureka Slate Company, Kelsey, El Dorado 
County, Cal.; sampled by E. C. Eckel; analyzed by W. T. Schaller. 

2. Green slate, igneous; same quarry as preceding; analysis quoted by 
company. 

3. Green slate, igneous; same quarry as preceding; sampled by E. C. 
Eckel; analyzed by W. T. Schaller. 

4. Purple slate, near Provo, Utah; sampled by E. C. Eckel; analyzed by 
W. T. Schaller. 


TABLE 61. — ANALYSES OF EUROPEAN ROOFING SLATES. 


1 2 3 4/5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 | 13 
aged | 
Sili HAO) 5) acerca aloo 55.06 /58.30|50.88/55.8/59.3)60.50/60.68/61.43/61.57/65.63) 48.60 59.35 67.56 
Sie SOLO) Boers 22.55/21.89 14.12/25.7 17.5}19.70)21.20/19.10)19.22)20.20| 23.50)13.56/12.23 
Ferric oxide (Fe,O3)...| 1.97) 7.05|..... 0.3} 2.3) 7.83] 5.68] 4.81) 6.63) 2.72) 11.30] 1.10] 2.87 
Ferrous oxide (FeO)...| 5.96) 2.57! 9.96) 9.5] 3.8)..... 46| 3.12) 1.20) 0.85|..... 4.75) 6.99 
Paimes(Ca@) eae. | 1.30] 0.39] 8.72] 4.4] 5.0] 1.12] 1.71] 0.31] 0.22] 0.19]...... -20) 0.27 
Magnesia (MgO)....... | 2.92) 1.09] 8.67]....) tr. | 2.20) 0.88] 2.29} 0.93) 0.71) 1.60) 3.60} 3.03 
Soda (Na,O).......... oes 7 Bb eee -.-.|--.-| 2.20) 2.09} 0.83) 3.63} 3.81 \4 TOT 7 1.28 
Potash (KO) ose .e- 3.82) 2.45 ue easel 3-18}73 164) 3.24)... .]..... ‘ ee 1.76 
ioxi Oba) eral iorercrsellloncsss ore 6.4 : ea ieee atlas tevey| eegePena: Inve Weeeo easy 9 alloveteaens wD prone 
ee es 4.35| 4.61]..... 0.2} 6.0} 3.30) 2.88) 3.52| 3.25) 3.17| 7.60 | 3 ai) 1.00 
{ i 
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1. Mohradorf, Austria; Nikolic, analyst; 19th Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Sur., 
pt. 3, p. 261. 
2. Delabole, Cornwall, England; J. A. Phillips, analyst; 19th Ann. Rep. 
U.S. Geol. Sur.,. pt. 3, p. 261. 
3. Lake District, Westmoreland, England; G. Vogt, analyst; Jour. Inst. 
British Architects, Vol. 3, p. 196. 
4,5. Lake district, Westmoreland, England; Lock, analyst; Economic 
Mining, p. 367. 
6. Average, Wales; Hull, “ Building Stones,” p. 291. 
7. Llanberis, Wales; 19th Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 3, p. 261. 
8. Rimogne, Ardennes, France; Klement, analyst; 19th Ann. Rep. 
U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 3, p. 261. 
9,10. Fumay, Ardennes, France; A. Renard, analyst; 19th Ann. Rep. 
U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 3, p. 261. 
11. Angers, France; D’Aubisson, analyst. 
12. Frankenberg, Prussia; A. von Groddeck, analyst; 19th Ann. Rep. 
U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 3, p. 261. 
13. Westphalia, Prussia; H. von Decken, analyst; 19th Ann. Rep. U. 8. 
Geol. Sur., pt. 3, p. 261. 


COLOR, TEXTURE AND STRUCTURE. 


Color of Slates. — Slates from various districts, and in some 
cases even from different parts of the same quarry, show very 
marked differences in color. The commonest colors are various 
shades of gray and bluish gray. Black is probably the next 
most abundant color, followed in turn by reds of various shades. 
yreens are less common, especially the purer and clearer greens, 
though grayish green is not rare. Purple is perhaps the scarcest 
of the colors in which slate is found. Yellow, brown and buff 
slates occur, but these colors are invariably due to weathering 
and though showing at the surface do not occur in the merchant- 
able slate. 

In almost all cases, the colors shown by slates are due to the 
amount and condition of two of the constituents of the slate — 
organic matter and iron oxides. It may be fairly assumed that 
the normal or average slate color is some shade of gray. If the 
slate contains considerable finely divided carbonaceous matter, 
it will probably show a glossy black color on its cleavage surfaces. 
If it is high in ferric iron, it will probably be a red or purple slate. 
If the iron is in the ferrous form, the slate will normally be green, 
if fairly free from organic matter; and black if organic carbon is 
present in addition to the ferrous iron. 
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Economic Importance of Color. — The color of slate is of im- 
portance industrially in so far as it affects the physical properties, 
the permanence and the salability of the product. 

So far as strength is concerned, there is little to choose between 
the various colors. The glossy black slates are, on the average, 
apt to be somewhat finer grained, somewhat softer, and con- 
siderably more smooth and even grained than those of any other 
color. The gray slates, on the other hand, usually are at the 
other extreme of the series in all of these respects; while the red 
and green slates are intermediate. The properties in which the 
black slates excel are obviously those which fit them well for 
mill stock; while they are negative or actually harmful so far 
as strength and durability are concerned. 

In regard to permanence of color throughout long exposure to 
the weather, which is a matter of importance in the selection of 
roofing slates, slates may be either practically permanent in tint, 
they may fade evenly and slightly or they may fade or discolor 
in uneven patches. Except for the difficulty in matching the 
tint when a few slates on a roof require replacement, there would 
be no objection to a moderate and even fading, while of course 
a slate which changes color in blotches is highly objectionable. 
So far as original color affects these matters, it may be said that 
the black and gray slates are commonly either entirely permanent 
in color, or show but slight changes; that the bluish slates often 
turn more grayish, while most red slates take on a browner tint. 
The green slates are the most doubtful always, for while some of 
them are practically permanent in color, others discolor badly. 
The change in color of the fading green slates is due, according 
to Dale and Hillebrand, to the presence of small quantities of 
unstable iron-lime-magnesia carbonates, in which the ferrous 
iron gradually oxidizes and hydrates to limonite. The develop- 
ment of discoloring blotches in slate of any tint is generally due 
either to the same cause, or to the weathering of small grains of 
iron sulphide (pyrite or marcasite). 

The salability of slate is largely influenced by color. As the 
entire slate trade is governed by tradition, it being in this respect 
perhaps the most archaic of existing industries, it is very difficult 
to introduce a new slate, and particularly so if its color differs 
from that to which the particular local market is accustomed. 
When a new company attempts to do this, its competitors never 
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have the slightest difficulty in producing a hundred ancient 
Welshmen who are willing to. swear that, in all the years since 
Wales first rose above the sea, no one has appeared mad enough 
to even suggest using a slate of that particular tint for roofing 
purposes. It is only recently that the slate trade has thought of 
submitting such matters to laboratory tests, in place of relying 
on the traditional lore of the bards. 

There is a very definite advantage to a slate company arising 
from the control of two or more colors of slate, whether these 
are taken from the same quarry or from entirely different dis- 
tricts. Architects usually specify color as well as grade, and a 
company which can supply only one good color or type of slate 
must necessarily lose a good deal of desirable business. A good 
example of the advantage of controlling two well-contrasting 
colors is afforded by a western company whose quarry is in a 
glossy black slate, but with a few narrow bands of green slate. 
The latter is marketed for lettering and ornamental work on the 
black slate background, and the idea has taken very satisfac- 
torily. In the eastern states the slate industry seems to be on 
the verge of developing on a larger scale than heretofore, and 
doubtless this development will ultimately take the form of 
large companies each owning a number of quarries in different 
districts, so that each can supply slate of any specified grade 
and color. 

Cleavage. — The most striking difference between slates and 
shales lies in the fact that while shales ordinarily break into 
irregular blocks, slates show a very perfect cleavage in one plane, 
though breaking irregularly in all other directions. This slaty 
cleavage is a phenomenon closely akin to the gneissoid lamination 
shown by many granites, and discussed on an earlier page. In 
neither case is the cleavage nor banding necessarily parallel to 
earlier bedding planes. In slates, for example, it is occasionally 
found that the cleavage plane intersects the original bedding 
plane at a high angle; and indeed most books dealing with the 
subject allow it to be supposed that such discordance between 
cleavage and bedding is the normal condition. The writer’s 
experience, however, is that in by far the majority of cases the 
cleavage of our commercial slates is either absolutely parallel 
to the original bedding, or else diverges from it at only a small 
angle. 
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When the bedding plane and plane of slaty cleavage coincide 
exactly, so that the slate splits most readily along its original 
bedding planes, the split surface will usually be rough and un- 
even, so that such a slate does not give satisfactory roofing 
material but must be used as mill stock. 

Surface weathering decreases the durability and the splitting 
properties of slates. For this reason it is difficult to decide as 
to the value of a slate property from surface exposures only. It 
may be taken as a general rule that the deeper from the surface, 
the better the slates will be as to soundness, strength, color, 
cleavage and size of blocks. This rule is not invariable, however, 
and it cannot be carried too far. Slate from an opening 50 feet 
below the surface will almost always be superior in every way 
to surface slate; but slate from a 100-foot hole should not be 
expected to be much if any better than that from a 50-foot hole. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES AND TESTING. 


Desirable Properties of Slates. — Slate may be used for two 
general purposes — mill stock and roofing slate; and the prop- 
erties which are desirable for one use are not necessarily im- 
portant for the other, a fact which is often overlooked. 

For mill stock a slate should preferably be fine and even- 
grained, soft rather than hard and reasonably uniform in color. 
For the sake of the dressing machinery it should be free from 
grains of quartz, pyrite or other hard minerals. Its color and 
chemical composition are of no particular importance for such 
use. 

For roofing slate durability and strength are of value. A roof- 
ing slate should be practically permanent in color, even after 
exposure to damp and acid atmospheres; it should stand punch- 
ing cleanly, and should be strong and tough enough to stand 
rough handling during shipment, laying and use. Pyrite, iron 
carbonate and other unstable minerals are highly undesirable. 

It will be seen from the above summary that no one is par- 
ticularly interested in the compressive strength of roofing “slate 
—and still this is occasionally determined and recorded with 
proper solemnity. The specific gravity is of interest chiefly 
because a dense heavy slate may be expected, other things being 
equal, to be more durable than one of more porous nature. 


e 
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TABLE 62. — SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF ROOFING SLATES. 


Quarry. Location. Tested by ae 
Eureka quarries............-. PoultneyaeV Gucci ere W. F. Hillebrand. . 2.795 
Eureka quarries..........-... Poultney, Vt ..| W. F. Hillebrand. . 2.8053 
Hughes quarry): sacaee sees Pawlet, Vt.. ..| W. F. Hillebraud. . 2.791 
Auld éCongertese 2 nag eis IWellat, Vitciinc. daw cpeatetre bite cee W. F. Hillebrand. . 2.7627 
MceCartyaquarty.-. cones South Poultney, Vt... :-.-=+ W. F. Hillebrand. . 2.8064 
American Black Slate Co.....|Benson, Vt............-...20005- W. F. Hillebrand. . 2.7748 
American Black Slate Co.....|Benson, Vt................-.+--- We Co Daye cee: 2.764 
American Black Slate Co.....|Benson, Vt..........-...--.-+-. WiC siDayaeeee 2.786 
National Red Slate Co........!Raceville, Washington Co., N.Y.!................-.-- 2.7839 
National Red Slate Co........|Raceville, Washington Co., N.Y.|...............-...- Qalee 
Empire Red Slate Co......... Granville, Washington Co., N.Y.|.......--.....0..0- 2.8085 
Peach Bottom, Pa.~Md.*....... M. Merriman...... 2.894 
ChapmansiPas teas ceases cents E. S. Bailey....... 2.79 
WU ley eo Wel og: Set fee ee we eee M. Merriman...... 2.775 
‘Bangor, Pact acer eee M. Merriman...... 2.780 
Westmoreland, England... Ge Vogts. tienes ec. Dv it 
Delabole, Cornwall, England. . Ve Aue hrlipsseaeee 2.81 
Mohradorf, Austria, Silesia... .. Nikolic eee 2.78 
Bake District; england tennis. cel los. ote eee eater { AES 


* Average of 12 specimens. 


TABLE 63. — COMPARATIVE TESTS OF ROOFING SLATES. 


(MERRIMAN. ) 
| OiOn eee | > Ss 
R2o “so ° | 
453 (825 | & (ESE ley [88 
wee |. g cog go Os 
beg [ses | 8. |888,| 82s | 3s 
ER, |S ER Bs |Bsas| 853 |bes 
F ma S| [ASE] 7S 1) Se 8] aes jBooe 
Locality. Color. |o°e/laeal I's | 268 l ats! Ee eS 
Baek/BSkel as lgoas| |x [Bess 
os ese 2h |SE8-S| bss [SES 
BSS |S8s a 2856 #38 (8557 
aoa jaca | 8 (S857 82 IES 
30 2 oo q Or ta 
& Be ess ia nao é ogs 
Maine district: 
Merrill Slate Co., Brownville.|Gray...... 9,880 0.200 | 2.798 | 0.265 0.148 0.305 
Monson Consol. Slate Co., 
IMOnsOnin aie cmete reece re GYrayen-ce 9,180 | 0.205 | 2.794 | 0.256 | 0.188 | 0.286 
New York-Vermont district: 
Matthews Slate Co., Granville|Green..... 8,050 | 0.190 | 2.783 | 0.226 | 0.374] 0.379 
Matthews Slate Co., Granville|Red....... 9,220 | 0.282 | 2.848 | 0.148 | 0.243 | 0.373 
Vermont Green Slate Co...... Green..... 6,410 | 0.225 | 2.771 | 0.841 | 0.231 | 0.295 
Rising & Nelson.............. Green..... 7,250 | 0.207 | 2.736 | 0.190 | 0.325 | 0.768 
Lehigh district: Penn.-N. J. 
Chapman Slate Co., Chapman, | 
BN 8 WA ei ated tctusers econ: Dark gray | 9,460 | 0.212 |} 2.764 | 0.208 | 0.231 6.383 
Albion quarry, Pan Argyle....|........... 7,150 0.270 py fy ¢ Tall eee ae 0.238 0.547 
Old Bangor quarry, Bangor...|........... 93810 | 0.312 |) 22780) |) os... 0.145 | 0.446 
Peachbottom district: Penn.-Md. 
Mooality NOt Stated pris cana sl soso e eae 11,260 | 0.293 | 2.894 |........ 0.224 | 0.226 
Virginia district: 
Williams Slate Co., Arvonia ..|Dark gray | 9,040 | 0.227 | 2.781 | 0.060 | 0.143 | 0.394 
Pitts quarry, ‘Arvonia, ...|Dark gray | 9,850 | 0.225 | 2.791 | 0.108 | 0.216 | 0.323 


List of References on Properties and Testing of Slates. — The 
following brief list will serve to direct the reader’s attention to 
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the only papers on this subject which seem to contain matter of 
serious importance. 


Dale, T. N. Slate deposits and slate industry of the United States. 
Bul. 275, U.S. Geol. Sur., pp. 45-50, 122-125, on tests of slate. 

Merriman, M. The strength and weathering qualities of roofing slates, 
Trans. Amer. Soc. Civil Engineers, Vol. XX VII, pp. 331-349. 1892. 

Merriman, M. The strength and weathering qualities of roofing slates, 
Trans. Am. Soc. C. E., Vol. XXXII, pp. 529-543. 1894. 

Merriman, M. Recent tests of various roofing slates. Bull. 275, U. S. 
Geol. Sur., pp. 122-124. 1906. 


DISTRIBUTION AND PRODUCTION OF SLATE. 


Geologic Distribution of Slates. — The formation of a deposit 
of roofing slate, as has been explained in previous sections, in- 
volves the existence of clayey sediments in an area which under- 
goes extreme metamorphism. The geologic age of the original 
clay beds does not enter into the problem, except that as a 
general thing the older beds, having a longer history, have had 
more chance of being metamorphosed. But unless the inquiry 
be limited to particular geographic or geologic areas, it is not pos- 
sible to say in advance that the rocks of any particular geologic 
period are likely to be slate-bearing. 

If, however, the question is so limited to particular areas, 
geologic history will afford some guidance in the search for slate. 
In the eastern and southeastern United States, for example, all 
of the known slate deposits are of either Cambrian or Ordovician 
age; because in the New England and Appalachian region these 
rocks were involved in the general metamorphism of the region 
while the Carboniferous and newer rocks were deposited after 
the bulk of the metamorphic action had ceased in this area. In 
the western states, on the other hand, where earth movements 
of great intensity took place much later in geologic history, we 
find clayey sediments of Jurassic age converted into slate. The 
slates of the Lake Superior region, in Michigan and Minnesota, 
are even older than those of the eastern states, for all of the 
Lake Superior slates date back to pre-Cambrian time. 

Geographic Distribution of Slates. — The geographic distri- 
bution of slate deposits in the United States, as may be inferred 
from the preceding section, is fixed by the geologic history of 
the various portions of the country. Wherever clayey sediments 
have existed in any region, during a period when the region in 
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question was subjected to metamorphic action, we may fairly 
expect to find that in part of their extent at least these clayey 
sediments have been converted into slates. Since the physical 
results of earth movements are most extreme in cases where 
relatively soft rocks are pressed against or between masses of 
harder rocks, it is natural enough to find that slaty cleavage is 
best developed under these conditions. Accordingly, practically 
all of the important slate deposits occur in areas where clayey 
sediments had been deposited along an older granite shore line; 
and where these sediments were later pressed against the less 
yielding granites and gneisses. In New England and the Appa- 
lachian region the clayey sediments were deposited during the 
Cambrian and Ordovician periods along a shore line of pre- 
Cambrian gneisses and schists; and during subsequent earth 
movements many of the sediments were turned into slates. In 
the Lake Superior, Ozark and Rocky Mountain regions a similar 
sequence of events took place, though not at the same periods 
in the earth’s history. The geologic history of slate deposits 
therefore limits their possible geographic distribution, so that 
we find all of the important slate deposits of the world fringing 
older igneous masses. 

Chief American Quarry Districts. — For local details concern- 
ing the various slate deposits of the United States, reference 
should be made to the official report by Dale and others noted 
in the bibliography on page 125 of this volume. In the present 
place only brief mention will be made of the more important 
American slate districts. The map accompanying Dale’s report 
shows the location of the present producing districts, as well as 
of a number of the more promising prospects. 

For a reason suggested in the previous section, the American 
slate districts follow in their general distribution the granite areas. 
We have, therefore: 

1. Extensive slate deposits along the Appalachian belt, from 
New England to Alabama. In this region the slates are all of 
Cambrian or Ordovician age, and represent original clayey beds 
which were violently stressed against and between the older and 
more resistant masses of pre-Cambrian granites, gneisses and 
schists. The principal producing areas within this extensive 
general belt are the isolated Monson district of Maine; the im- 
portant area along the New York-Vermont border; the Lehigh 
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region of Pennsylvania-New Jersey; the Peachbottom region of 
Pennsylvania-Maryland; the separated Esmont, Arvonia and 
Snowden areas of Virginia; and less well-developed areas in 
eastern Tennessee and northwest Georgia. 

2. Extensive but little developed slate deposits bordering the 
massive rocks of the Lake Superior region, in Minnesota and 
Michigan. 

3. Separated small areas in Texas and Arkansas, fringing 
regions of great local earth movement. 

4. Scattered and mostly undeveloped areas along the Rocky 
Mountain and other western mountain chains; the only developed 
district being in central California. 

Chief Foreign Districts.—British slates are obtained principally 
from three districts: North Wales, Cornwall and Westmoreland. 
The Welsh slates are green, purple, black and pale gray in color; are 
quarried largely near Llanberris, Penrhyn, Ffestiniog, Llangollen, 
Carnarvon and Bangor; and are shipped from Portmadoc and 
other ports. The Cornish slates are gray to blue in color, are 
quarried at Delabole and shipped from Tintagel and Boscastle. 
The slates of the Lake district of Westmoreland are light blue 
to light green in color, are quarried near Kendal and are rarely 
exported. Other districts in England, as well as in Ireland and 
Scotland, produce smaller amounts of slate. 

The principal slate deposits of France are located in two quite 
distinct districts, one being near Angers in the Department of 
Maine et Loire and the other in the Ardennes. The slates 
quarried in the first district, at Angers and Poligny, are dark 
blue in color and are shipped from Nantes. The Ardennes slates 
are quarried at Rimogne, Fumay and Deville. 

Dressing of Roofing Slates. — Roofing slates pass through 
three operations — blockmaking, splitting and dressing — be- 
fore they are ready for the market. At times they are further 
subjected to punching or to counter-sinking, according to the 
requirements of the purchaser. All of these operations were for- 
merly carried on by hand, and at most small quarries and some 
large ones hand labor is still depended on for most of the work. 
Some of the operations can, however, be done more economically 
by machinery. 

The slate is hoisted from the quarry in slabs which average 
perhaps 6 feet by 3 feet by 13 feet. When hand dressing is 
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depended on, these slabs are loaded on a tram car and pushed to 
the dressing sheds, a series of little sheds or cabins each occupied 
by a dressing gang. A dressing gang includes three men — 
a blockmaker, a splitter and a dresser. Ordinarily each gang 
takes contracts from the company at a fixed price per square of 
finished slate, the receipts being divided by the three members 
of the gang in fairly equal proportions, though the dresser or 


Fig. 19. —Slate dressing: sculping. 


trimmer usually gets a little less than the other two. The work 
is divided and carried on as follows: The blockmaker takes the 
large slabs or blocks above noted and cuts them into manageable 
slabs about 2 feet by 14 feet in size and 2 inches thick. This 
is done with the chisel. In making the cut across the grain the 
operation is called ‘‘sculping,” and is shown in Figs. 18 and 19. 
A V-shaped notch is first cut in one side of the slab with the 
gouge (Fig. 18), after which the splitting chisel is held with 
edge vertical in this notch and struck with the hammer (Fig. 19). 
The slab is now passed on to the splitter, whose special tool 
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is the thin splitting chisel (Fig. 20), 10 to 15 inches long, and 
with an edge 2 to 34 broad. One or more of these are driven 
into the slate, along some cleavage plane, with the maul, and 
are then worked backward and forward by hand until the slate 
splits. The splitting is continued until the slates are reduced 
to the proper thickness, which may be from one-eighth to one- 
fourth inch. The slates, now of proper and uniform thickness, 


Fig. 20,— Slate dressing: splitting. 


but of irregular shapes, are given to the dresser or trimmer, 
who formerly trimmed them to size with a knife. At present 
hand- or foot-power dressing machines are employed every- 
where — the general design being a long knife, set vertically and 
hinged at one end, while the other end is alternately raised and 
lowered by hand or by a treadle. 

At a large Pennsylvania quarry the slate blocks were delivered 
by the company in front of the dressing sheds, and tools were 
furnished and sharpened at company expense, while the dressing 
gang received the following prices per square of finished slate: 


A eo ae 
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No. 1 quality Meee Renny wate $1.10 per square 
Intermediate quality....... 1.00 per square 
No. 2 quality.............  .90 per square 


It has been noted that machine work is now employed for some 
of these operations. Splitting is still done by hand labor, as: 
mechanical splitters have rarely given good results. The blocks, 
however, are usually given at least one sawed edge before being 
handed to the splitter, this being done on a sawing table with 
vertical saw, such as is used in preparing mill stock. 

Measurement of Roofing Slates. — Two different units of 
measurement are employed in the slate trade, the square and the 
mille, the former being used at all American quarries, while the 
latter is found in French and English markets. 


Fig. 21. — Laying of roofing slate. 


The square is the number of slates of a given size necessary to 
cover 100 square feet of roof, with a given lap. Let b equal 
breadth of slates, d equal length of slates and / equal lap. Then 
bd — bl 

2 


This formula may be used for computing the number of 


the number of slates to the square will equal 14,400 = or 


28,800 
bd — bl 
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slates to the square for any given size and lap; but for convenience 
table 64 is inserted, which gives this information for the ordinary 
sizes of slates with a three-inch lap. 


TABLE 64. — NUMBER OF SLATES PER SQUARE. 


Number of Number of Number of 
Size of slate. slates per Size of slate. slates per Size of slate. slates per 
square. square. square. 
1<8} 2400 IOs< 7 588 16x10 222 
7x4 1800 10x 8 515 16x12 185 
7X5 1440 12x 6 534 18x 9 214 
8x4 1440 IPIS< 7 458 18x10 192 
8x5 1152 ASK 400 18x11 175 
8x6 960 12x 9 356 18 x12 160 
9x4 1200 12x10 320 20 x 10 170 
9x5 960 TENG eh 374 20x11 154 
9x6 800 14x 8 328 20 x 12 142 
ODai, 686 14x 9 291 22X11 138 
9x8 600 14x10 262 22 X12 127, 
10x4 10389 14x12 219 24x12 115 
10x5 822 16x 8 277 24x14 98 
10 x6 685 16x 9 247 


The mille, which is a unit much used in Europe, is nominally 
1200 slates of any given size. As slates are shipped at the pur- 
chaser’s risk, however, 60 slates are added to cover breakage, 
so that the actual mille contains 1260 slates. The number of 
squares in a mille will of course vary according to the size of the 
slate. 

In the English and Welsh slate trades certain fanciful names 
have long been used for the different sizes of roofing slates. These 
names are not always uniformly applied in the different British 
slate districts, and of late years they seem to be falling some- 
what into disuse. But as they are still frequently met with both 
in export business and in trade literature the following table* has 
been inserted in explanation of the terms. 


* Notes on Building Construction, Part III, p. 29. 
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NAMES AND SIZES OF BRITISH SLATES. 


Sold by weight. Size. Sold by size. Size. 
Inches. Inches 
Queens nce ees ee 36X24 || Ladies, large............. 16x 8 
AS thy het ot S82 mets a 0 36X24 || Ladies, small............ 14x12 
iimperialg es.) tcc. 1 en. 30 x 24 ene, Smalley es ion. ske 14X10 
: ACHES Smalley eee 14x 8 
oe: Ladies, small............ 14x 7 
BAINDTOSEEB 3. os as ose ot 2OS<15 yp Doubleste = eee ae 13x10 
PRINCESSES S.. -2<ockesec hc ooo 2A laa DOUDlLeS Mer: «5c 13x 7 
PPMCRORSER eo es cc cis 2A AA We Smeles. «seas. snes oa. 12x 8 
Marchionesses............. 22 IZSESinGledtn cere ee ee 12X 6 
Marchionesses, small...... ZA Ua| O in Sleswee en ciate cecciaaee 11x 6 
RCOMMEGSEORS Nov. i cess ZOSCIOMESin gles mecyackcy ccs tee 10x 8 
Viscountesses............. ASCO Singleseee.. 2.25 cra. cates 6 10x 6 
Viscountesses, small...... LS POO SINGLES sew Moers encode 10x 5 
Wadies: larzerss..0 2) one 16x 10 


Thickness. — The thickness of a roofing slate varies usually 
with the size of the slate, decreasing with its area. In Welsh 
practice* the following rule is observed: 


Thickness. 


Size of slate. 
First quality. | Second quality. 


Inches. Inch. Inch. 
22X11 to 24x12 $s tr 
16x 8 to 20x10 A 3 
IS << (O14 512 


seo 
re Lawl 


Slates are graded according to their smoothness of surface, 
even thickness, and (in some districts) uniformity of color. 
Usually two grades will cover the output of any given quarry, 
but occasionally a third grade is employed. 

Roofing slates are always cut so that the longer sides of the 
slate are in the direction of the grain. This is done not only to 
secure ease of dressing, but to give additional security for slate 
roofs. If a slate so cut be broken while on the roof, the fracture 
will be in the direction of the grain, and the two fragments of the 
slate will still be held by single nails; while if the slate had been cut 
in the opposite direction (7.e., longer sides across the grain) the 
lower part of a broken slate would have nothing to hold it on the 


roof. 
* Notes on Building Construction, Part III, p. 28. 
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Statistics of Slate Production.— The following statistical tables 
are quoted from the current volume of Mineral Resources United 
States. 

The following table shows the total value of the slate produced 

dn the United States from 1905 to 1909, inclusive: 


TABLE 65.—VALUE OF SLATE PRODUCED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1905-1909, BY STATES. 


State. 1905 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 

IAT KAansaseennineceen ee $10,000 $5,000 $8,500 3923500) |p sana 
Calitormiaeneeeeeonoe 40,000 80,000 60,000 60,000 = 
Georgiattiss ste eee 7,500 DiOOOl ett ral eee we 
MWiaiinGiee er ean ee 224,254) 238,681} 236,606 213,707 $227,882 
IMaiy lan deem arene 151,215) 130,969} 116,060 102,186 129,538 - 
New Jersey........... Dy O00 aes 8,000 ' 130.619 i = 
IN NOW'S, Coho og esGn. 66,646 72,360 83,485 : 107,436 
Pennsylvania......... 3,491,905] 3,522,149) 3,855,640| 3,902,958! 2,892,358 
WEIMOO MN on aoocoosooses 1,352,541) 1,441,330] 1,477,259| 1,710,491) 1,841,589 
NATE. o\acble os an oe od 146,786) 172,857; 173,670 194,356 180,775 
Olde Atel eho kl eee Rr as) boca n Ballas dm conc oll sae eck 61,840 

Sho taleeeey Ss oeee 5,496,207) 5,668,346} 6,019,220} 6,316,817] 5,441,418 

* Included in ‘‘ Other States.”’ 7 Includes California, Georgia and New Jersey. 


The following table shows the value of slate produced for ~ 
roofing and for mill stock from 1905 to 1909, inclusive: 


TABLE 66.— VALUE OF ROOFING SLATE AND MILL 
STOCK, 1905-1909. 


Roofing slate. 
Value of mill stock. Total value. 
Number of squares. Value. 

1905 1,241,227 $4,574,550 $921,657 $5,496,207 
1906 1,214,742 4,448 786 1,219,560 5,668,346 
1907 1,277,554 4,817,769 1,201,451 6,019,220 
1908 1,333,171 5,186,167 1,130,650 6,316,817 
1909 1,133,713 4,394,597 1,046,821 5,441,418 


The following table shows the average price of roofing slate 
per square in the entire United States since 1902: 


UD Leaner RE NT ONE SS $3745.61 1906 dc eee $3.66 
(900 Gata s. dente ees 8588 *| 1907)... 0 cee ee 3.77 
HOOP che La ae a ee S.78 | 1908... 2 ye! 3.89 
TOD Bo see tn ea, et 3.60 t1009.......o0e ce ee ee 3.87 
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EXPORTS. 


In comparison with the total output, the value of roofing 
slate exported from this country in 1909 was very small, being 
$209,383; in 1908, $197,216 was the value of slate exported. 


IMPORTS. 


Practically no slate is imported into the United States. In 
1908 slate valued at $7227 was imported in the form of mantels, 
chimney pieces, roofing slate, slabs, etc.; in 1909, the importa- 
tions were valued at $7872, and included the same articles. 

List of References on Slate Deposits. — In the reference list 
following, only such American reports are listed as have appeared 
after the publication of Dale’s general report on the slate de- 
posits of the United States. 


United States: 

Dale, T. N., and others. Slate deposits and slate industry of the United 
States. Bull. 275, U.S. Geol. Sur., 154 pages. 1906. 

Dale, T. N. Note on a black roofing slate from Nevada. Mineral Re- 
sources U.S. for 1908, Vol. 2, p. 532. 1909. 

Lewis, J. V. Building stones of New Jersey. Ann. Rep. State Geol. 
N. J. for 1908. pp. 99-107 devoted to New Jersey slates. 

Perdue, A. H. The slates of Arkansas. Bull. 480, U.S. Geol. Sur., pp. 
317-334. 1910. 


Great Britain: 

Davies, D. C. A treatise on slate and slate quarrying. 12mo., pp. 186, 
4th ed. London, 1899. 

Hull. The building and ornamental stones of Great Britain, etc., 8vo., 
London, 1782. British slates discussed on pp. 286-298. 

Kinahan, G.H. The redevelopment of the slate trade in Ireland. Trans. 
Inst. (Brit.) Min. Engrs., Vol. 25, pp. 670-677. 1903. 

Marr, J. E. Notes on the geology of the English lake district. Proc. 
Geol. Assoc., Vol. 16, pp. 449-483. 1900. 

Postlethwaite, J. The geology of the English lake district. Trans. 
Inst. (Brit.) Min. Engrs., Vol. 25, pp. 302-3380. 1903. 

Reade, T. M., and Holland, P. The green slates of the Lake district. 
Quarry, Jan. 1, 1902. 

Thomas, J. J. Westmoreland slates; their geology, chemistry, and 
architectural value. Jour. Royal Inst. Brit. Arch., 3d_ series, 
Vol. 3, pp. 194-200. 1896. 

Anon. The Welsh slate quarries. Eng. and Min. Jour., Dec. 31, 1898. 
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Continental Europe: 

Bennett, H. D. The slate quarries of Angers (France), U.S. Cons. Rep., 
No. 124, p. 115, Jan., 1891. 

H.J.W. Thuringian quarries. Stone, September, 1896. 

Kruger, R. Die naturlichen Gesteine. Leipzig, 1889. pp. 123-136, 
slates. 

Watrin, N. Les ardoisieres des Ardennes. Charleville, 1898. 

Anon. Stones from Norway and Sweden. Stone, April, 1896. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SANDSTONES. 


Scope of Term Sandstone. — The term sandstone is here used 
in a general way to include all the sedimentary rocks which have 
originated through the consolidation of beds of sand or gravel, as 
well as the scarcer beds of tuff. In this sense the sandstones are 
purely mechanical deposits, always of immediate sedimentary 
origin, and are predominantly siliceous in composition. As noted 
in a later paragraph, the term sandstone as here used covers not 
only the sandstones proper, but also the conglomerates and breccias. 


ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION. 


Origin of Sandstones.— The sandstones have originated 
through the gradual consolidation of beds of sand and gravel, 
this consolidation being primarily due to the pressure of over- 
lying beds exerted during long periods of time. Such pressure, 
acting alone, would probably have been insufficient to secure 
any high degree of consolidation. In most cases, however, a 
cementing material of some sort was either originally present in 
the beds of sand, or was introduced at some later period, so 
that the present degree of consolidation is due to the combined 
effects of pressure and cementing material. In some cases, the 
cementing material was clay originally deposited with the sand; 
but in the majority of instances the cementation was effected by 
the infiltration of waters containing dissolved silica, lime car- 
bonate, or iron oxide. Whether these mineral-bearing waters 
permeated the sand bed before it was covered by other deposits, 
or whether they were subsequently introduced into the rock, the 
final effect was the same, for the dissolved substances were 
ultimately precipitated around and between the grains of sand, 
so as to cement them together. 

The result of this method of origin is that, on examining any 
sandstone or conglomerate, two different types of constituents 
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can usually be determined. First, there are a multitude of 
grains or pebbles of sand, gravel, etc. Second, surrounding and 
cementing these grains together is a matrix of clay, of clear silica, 
of iron oxide, or of lime carbonate, as the case may be. 

Origin of Tuffs. — Owing to their considerable extent and im- 
portance in the western United States, one particular class of 
sandstones deserves separate mention here, since both in origin 
and in composition it differs from the normal type of sandstone. 
The class in question is that which includes the tuffs, which are 
beds of consolidated volcanic ash. When volcanic ash falls upon 
a land area, it rarely becomes sufficiently consolidated to be of 
structural importance. If it falls into lake basins or other bodies 
of water, or if it is carried by running water into such basins 
without being mixed with much other material, the water- 
deposited beds of ash may later become almost as hard as other 
sandstones. 

Chemical Composition of Sandstones. — The sandstones vary 
considerably in chemical composition, the variation being due 
not only to differences in the character of the original grains, 
but to differences in the composition of the cementing material. 


TABLE 69. — AVERAGE ANALYSES OF AMERICAN 


SANDSTONES. 
A B. 
SINGS, (SiOo a rorca tate. ts his eae eee aR 78.66 84.86 
PAT mata aie CATS Os) eee ele ptt ha eke at are 5.03 6.37 
I CTEIGLOXIGE | ECO) 3) ries are en eee arte ee 1.08 1.39 
Berrousioxidea(He@))e ane cn etn ee eee 0.30 0.84 
amieri(Ca@) Ne nan, hice. es ac, eee rey ea ee 5.52 1.05 
Magnes ang ©)) oe cen ascot cere ope ee an leave 0.52 
Sodas Nias ©) Pipers ie ve ac Cee wo ees tn Oe 0.45 0.76 
PotashivGhis Oia nt eo a cee oe Sanaa ae ae 1232 1.16 
Phosphorus pentoxide: (B5Oe) inn eae 0.08 0.06 
ulhomine morsel: (NON oc Non eo can sueeuaccouns we 0.07 0.09 
@arhonidioxides (COs) penn ere ce eee ee 5.04 1.01 
Wom bIned awa terunaneeece ch: avd oe ee emennemen iL ah 147 
VEO TSUN Greets ie. eran ak Se rane ie wet noo 0.31 On27 
* Including titanic oxide (TiO.). } Including organic matter. 


A. Composite analysis of 253 samples of American sandstones, use not 
stated. HH. N. Stokes, analyst. 

B. Composite analysis of 371 samples of American sandstones used for 
building purposes. H. N. Stokes, analyst. 
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A sandstone composed of quartz grains, cemented by quartz, 
would naturally show on analysis a very high silica percentage. 
On the other hand, a sandstone composed of grains of quartz, 
feldspar, mica, etc., cemented together by iron oxide or lime car- 
bonate, might not show over 75 or 80 per cent of silica. 

It is difficult, from a series of analyses such as is given later, to 
secure any very definite idea of the average composition of the 
group as a whole. This is accomplished, however, by Table 69, 
immediately preceding, which gives average results of consider- 
able interest. 

Value of Chemical Work on Sandstones. — The value, from 
the engineer’s point of view, of a chemical analysis of any par- 
ticular sandstone which may be under investigation at the 
moment, will depend upon a number of factors. 

The writer’s opinion on this subject may be summarized as 
follows: 

(a) If a specimen of the stone is available for examination, 
with or without the use of a hand lens, the results reported by 
the analyst can usually be interpreted with considerable confi- 
dence and accuracy. In this case, the chemical analysis can be 
made to afford information of distinct value to the engineer, for 
ocular examination of the stone will usually decide which of the 
elements reported exists in the component grains, and which in 
the cementing material. 

(b) If no specimen of the stone is available, and it happens 
that some sort of judgment must be given on the basis of the 
chemical analysis alone, the case is far less satisfactory, but still 
not entirely hopeless. Under these circumstances, the engineer 
must look with suspicion on any lime, magnesia, alkalies, or 
carbon dioxide found in the report of the analysis; and must 
remember that, other things being equal, the percentage of silica, 
or at times of silica plus alumina and iron, is a rough but fairly 
trustworthy index to the structural value and probable durability 
of the stone. 

The Interpretation of the Chemical Analysis. — A complete 
analysis of a sandstone, or, to be more accurate, an analysis 
complete enough for all practical purposes, will result in deter- 
minations of the following constituents: Silica (SiO), alumina 
(Al,O3), ferrous oxide (FeO), ferric oxide (Fe,0s), lime (CaO), 
magnesia (MgO), potash (K20), soda (Na,O), carbon dioxide 
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(CO2), combined water, and moisture. In some cases it may be 
advisable to determine also sulphur and carbon or organic matter. 
If the analysis be made by an ordinary commercial chemist it 
may be safely assumed that his results on potash and soda are 
absolutely worthless, and that his silica and alumina were not 
completely separated. Fortunately, however, as will be seen 
later, these errors of poor analysts are not so harmful as they 
might appear, owing to the curious fact that if a deleterious con- 
stituent be reported too low, some other deleterious constituent 
will be reported too high; while the beneficial constituents of the 
sandstone tend to balance themselves in similar manner. 

As a rule it will be safe to assume, in trying to interpret a 
sandstone analysis, that the bulk of the silica reported is repre- 
sented by the sand grains; and that the other constituents re- 
ported — iron, lime, magnesia, etc. — are probably*from the 
cementing material. In any given case, examination of a hand 
specimen of the rock will give a sufficiently accurate idea of the 
truth of these assumptions. 

Under ordinary conditions, therefore, high percentages of lime, 
magnesia, and alkalies are characteristic of the less durable 
sandstones; while high silica is characteristic of the better class 
of stones. The type exemplified by the bluestone of New York 
and Pennsylvania must, however, be borne in mind, for in this 
type the silica is not high, while alumina is present in notable 
quantity, the cementing material being clayey in composition. 
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TEXTURE AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIES. 


Shape and Size of Grain. — The sedimentary siliceous rocks 
are given various names according to their texture. If the com- 
ponent grains are small and of fairly uniform size, the rock is 
properly a sandstone ; if the rock contains numerous rounded peb- 
bles, it is a conglomerate ; while if it is composed of large angular 
fragments, it is a breccia. Regarded as structural materials, how- 
ever, the sandstones proper demand most consideration, for 
conglomerates are rarely used for building purposes while breccias 
are still more rarely employed. 

Composition of the Cementing Material.— The cementing 
material, as noted on a preceding page, may be quartz, clayey 
matter, iron oxide, or lime carbonate; and a descriptive adjective 
is frequently employed to describe these differences. When 
quartz or silica is the cement, the rock is a siliceous sandstone; 
while when iron oxide or lime carbonate bond the grains together 
the terms “‘ ferruginous sandstone ”’ and “ calcareous sandstone ” 
are respectively used. In some sandstones the cementing ma- 
terial is clayey or argillaceous. 

As regards the respective strength and durability of sandstones 
with different kinds of cementing material, other factors may 
vary so much that it is not safe to rely on any general rule. 
Other things being equal, however, the best cementing material 
is silica, followed by clay, iron oxide, and lime carbonate in the 
order named. The last is by far the worst. 

Value of Microscopic Work on Sandstones. — When a thin 
section of sandstone is examined under the petrographic micro- 
scope, the investigator may hope to secure data covering the 
following points: (1) mineral character of the component grains; 
(2) size and shape of grains; (3) mineral character of cementing 
material; (4) relative proportion of cementing material to grains. 
In addition to these four points, all of which are usually readily 
determinable, it is sometimes possible to form some idea as to 
(5), the probable tenacity and durability of the cementing ma- 
terial. This fifth point is the one of greatest interest to the 
engineer, and if it were possible to express microscopic results on 
this point in some quantitative manner the trouble and expense 
of the investigation would be entirely justified. Even as it is, 
it will be safest to have the matter investigated in this way. For 
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it must always be borne in mind, that in dealing with ordinary 
sandstones we are dealing with the weakest and most uncertain 
of all building stones, and that nothing should be overlooked 
which may throw light on the possible future behavior and 
durability of the particular sandstone which may be under 
examination. 

Physical Properties of Sandstones. — In the following tables 
are presented the results of tests of strength, density, etc., on a 
large number of American and British sandstones. 
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TABLE 72. — PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SANDSTONES: 
ENGLAND. (BeEaRz.) 


Specifi Pound Ab i ere ers ee 
. m,| str , 
Locality. eave: cubie fabks ee Ibs. Te sq. 
inch. 

iPrudhambgnnid meer eee 2.28 142.5 4.66 7,080 
Comcocklesye use ose) coe ror Pay, ids, 132.6 4.57 5,970 
Gunnertoneen eae i cnr ere 2.095 130.8 5.16 5,515 
Grace Wie a a se Rtns Vas ee ae: 2.18 136.1 4.13 8,925 
Corsehi ee eee eee 2.09 130.4 7.94 6,920 
Polina isehens.0 2-1 tia weer eee 2.27 141.7 4.58 8,580 
Wihite lean ne conan ee PY IMG: 138.2 4.25 9,535 
INTDTOS Tepe Aare eerie ee: 2.42 151.0 2.32 8,680 
Auchinlee swan tieraeee one eee 2.065 128.9 6.90 3,170 
Graigleitheeence eos cree ee eee 2.22 138.6 3.61 13,410 
WiitGselisilesint ces: e Soe ceer tyne 2.305 143.8 3.71 10,300 
Deans FlOresty santero ae 2.425 151.4 2.71 8,245 
Gatelawbridves ee ee eee 2.075 129.5 5.84 7,710 
Bluesea lest veto teen etree eee 2.295 143.2 4.70 7,150 
IB INDIO yee Oe A eee eee ia.) ane 2.165 135.1 5.22 8,850 
Ele rman dete se career 2.285 142.6 4.70 7,120 
Ho wleyaRarkos emerien aes ae ae 2.247 140.3 4.90 7,260 
iWihnitexGuretis ini] eyes ee 1.963 122.5 7.80 3,260 
Darley shoprestee pect ee cee: 2.227 139.0 3.40 8,040 
MerculespRid ean one rer 2.21 138.0 3.60 5,225 
Bram evalliallle are eee rene caer 2 LZ, 132.2 3.70 3,710 
INGCISWOLED. ese Sern ee 2.253 140.7 5.00 6,055 
RobinsHoodsapu ese nes neers 2.318 144.6 3.90 8,930 
Hie hte... sie en ccs tote 2.398 149.6 2.30 15,870 
(Aspatrlaincs. cata ogtome aestee renee 1.973 123.2 8.50 2) 


WORKING CLASSIFICATION OF SANDSTONES. 

The Necessity for Subdivision. — It has previously been stated 
that sandstones vary greatly in their composition, structure, and 
other physical properties, and in preceding statements some 
attention has been paid to the character and extent of these 
variations. In view of the facts there developed, it will be 
readily understood that it is very difficult to frame a subclassifi- 
cation of sandstones which shall be detailed enough to include 
all the important types and which shall at the same time be 
serviceable for general use. On the other hand, it is absolutely 
necessary, from the engineering point of view, that some such 
grouping be formulated, for without some attempt at subdivision 
it would be impossible to discuss satisfactorily the physical and 
industrial properties of a class including such diverse members. 

Class A. Quartzites and Quartzitic Sandstones. — Dense, 
compact stones, composed of sand grains imbedded in a siliceous 
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ground mass; occasionally the cementing material also contains 
iron oxide, but never lime or clay, and the silica is always pre- 
dominant. Owing to their composition and structure, their 
porosity and absorption are always low, and their compressive 
strength high. Prominent American examples of this group are 
the Kettle River sandstone of Minnesota, and the Ablemans 
quartzite of Wisconsin. Both in this country, in Canada, and 
in Europe stones of this class occur almost exclusively in the 
pre-Cambrian and Cambrian geologic periods. 

Class B. Graywackes and Dense Flagstones. — The stones 
of this group are often as dense and compact as those of Class A. 
Like them the constituent grains are commonly of pure silica 
(sand), but the cementing material usually contains not only 
silica but also clay, and occasionally notable percentages of iron 
oxide; never, however, does it contain more than a trace of lime 
carbonate. In this class the density is not due so much to the 
thorough cementation by silica, as to the effects of long-continued 
pressure acting on a more clayey cementing material. Stones 
of this group include most of the “ graywackes ”’ of Europe, the 
well-known Hudson River bluestone of New York, and other 
prominent flagging stones. Since long pressure and at least mild 
heat were necessary for their consolidation, stones of Class B 
are commonly found in the Cambrian, Silurian, and Devonian 
rocks, and rarely higher (at least in the greater portion of the 
United States). 

Class C. Normal Sandstones, Including most ‘‘ Freestones.”’ 
— In this class would be included the sandstones of medium den- 
sity and strength which comprise the bulk of the sandstones used 
for ordinary building operations. They are markedly lower in 
density and hardness than the stones of Classes A and B. Owing 
partly to this fact, they are more readily cut and dressed in all 
directions than are the more resistant quartzites and flagstones. 

Class D. Porous Sandstones. — This class includes a number 
of porous, loosely compacted sandstones, much inferior for all 
structural purposes to those included in the preceding classes. 
Many of them, the Acquia Creek sandstone of Virginia being a 
well-known example, are of relatively recent geologic age. 

Geologic Distribution of Sandstones. — Since sand beds have 
formed in all ages from the pre-Cambrian to the present day, it 
is no matter for surprise that commercial sandstones are found 
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representing almost all of the different geologic periods. In this 
respect sandstones show a far wider and more general distribu- 
tion than the granites, and probably wider even than the lime- 
stones. 

The three most important quarry areas of the United States 
operate respectively on: 

1. The Devonian ‘ bluestones ’ 
vania. 

2. The Devonian and Carboniferous sandstones of Ohio. 

3. The Triassic ‘“‘ brownstones ”’ of the middle Atlantic states, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

Production of Sandstone in the United States. — The tables 
following, revised from those annually published by the United 
States Geological Survey, contain data on the American sand- 
stone industry, covering a series of years. 


y) 


of New York and Pennsyl- 


TABLE 73. SANDSTONE PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1899-1909. 


Year. Value. Year. Value. 
| 

1899 $5,725,395 1905 $10,006,774 
1900 6,471,384 1906 9,169,337 
1901 8,138,680 1907 8,871,678 
1902 10,594,483 1908 7,594,091 
1903 11,262,259 1909 8,010,454 
1904 10,273,891 1910 7,930,019 
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TABLE 74.— SANDSTONE PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1905-1909, BY STATES. 


State 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 
SAV ep ain iret eos. $28,107 $40,467 $48,673) $34,099 $77,327 
APIZON Gon oe. See 65,558 33,149 158,435) 396,358 298,335 
ATKAanSaS.< 6. 255 oss 58,161 55,703 94,275 42,463 67,956 
Galiforniaa.......: 685,668) 642,166; 487,738) 330,214) 290,034 
Woloradorens noose 453,029| 286,544; 299,443 181,051 197,105 
Connecticut........ 62,618 (2) (2) 55,949 (>) 
UGabGmas te ot es 22,265 11,969 24,001 33,394 29,263 
Hin Oise Mesa ak eee 29,115 19,125 14,996 12,218 26,891 
Haat as sao ease 15,421 30,740 15,425 3,342 4,119 
NO Was Cesk re 9,335 5,600 3,542 PERV 2,443 
ansasisaes ee fee 79,617 42,809 46,831 67,950 19,560 
ESemtiekaye serine a 280,579 125,123 98,450 78,732 90,835 
Maryland uns... 5.- 12,984 9,533 13,859 6,262 10,584 
Massachusetts..... 367,461 260,721 243,323 241,462) ° 457,962 
IMinehi gai anevcn es 123,123 65,395 53,003 39,103 36,084 
Minnesota......... 294,640} 285,433) 300,204 197,184; 299,358 
INISSOUTI pm saecle ce. 27,686 20,951 35,289 17,954 28,763 
Montana.........:. 45,116 37,462 39,216 51,564 73,443 
Nebraska... .=).. a. 120 6,899 ATEGOOW” (215 S15|\n ee ee 
Nevada: ynuchesc cs TE O0 eee een heya t ence e (f) 
New Jersey........ 294,719} 215,142 177,667 154,422 189,098 
New Mexico....... 101,522 42,574 12,450 910,410 4,9 
New York......... h 1,831,756)"e1,905,892|*cl 978,117)" 1,774,843] * 1,430,830 
North Carolina. ... 4,483 3,531 ATLOS| nies e220 | senna 
North Dakota..... 1,055 44 3,260 J (F) 
Ohio een pea 1,744,472} 1,426,645) 1,591,148} 1,244,752) 1,639,006 
Oklahoma .... 6. -«- 15,112) 40,861 43,403 57,124 59,855 
Oregon ere ea: 1,229 25,950 3,904 (7) 94,811 
Pennsylvania. .....|% 2,487,939] ” 2,724,874] * 2,064,913) * 1,368,784] * 1,637,794 
South Dakota...... 193,408 145,966 143,585 128,554) / 118,029 
Tennessee.......... 8,715 14,136 16,523 m n 
OXAS ties ieee renee 123,281 IGE 108,047 154,948 61,600 
RiGee ecard > 5 43,429 137,529 24,298 25,097 71,235 
Warciniaseces errr. 2,000 5,100 (”) m 28,574 
Washington........ 124,910 169,500 295,585 464,587 335,470 
West Virginia...... 171,309 113,369} ° 197,926 127,149] » 201,038 
Wisconsine. 225... 161,741 181,986} 236,183) 219,130 204,959 
Wivoming) 2... 33,591 24,715 32,252 44,574 13,130 
Hiotale-sraae 10,006,774) 9,169,337| 8,871,678) 7,594,091) 8,010,454 


a Included in New York. 
b Included in Massachusetts. 
c Includes Connecticut. 


d Includes North Dakota and Oregon. 


e Included with New Mexico. 


f Included in Oregon, 
g Includes Nevada. 
h Includes bluestone. 


m Included with North Carolina. 


i Includes Tennessee and Virginia. 


j Included with Nebraska. 
k Included in South Dakota. 
1 Includes North Dakota. 


n Included in West Virginia. 


o Includes a small value for Virginia. 


p Includes Tennessee. 


— 
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TABLE 75. — SANDSTONE PRODUCTION, 1903-1909, BY USES. 


Year. Building stone. pana fa ey 28;| Crushed stone. Ganister. 
1903 | $6,403,969 $917,080 | $2,863,737 $827,585 $187,689 
1904 5,125,858 799,251 3,045,917 1,041,493 136,957 
1905 4,702,189 818,870 3,008,013 1,008,270 186,123 
1906 4,275,669 756,762 2,866,802 889,894 284,066 
1907 3,154,783 845,859 3,451,238 987,528 308,520 
1908 2,605,381 1,039,929 2,747,489 906,317 175,325 
1909 3,349,519 642,533 2,493,250 1,212,931 240,409 


TABLE 76. — VALUE AND USES OF BLUESTONE PRODUCED 
IN NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA IN 1908 AND 1909. 


1908. 
State. ees Flagging. Curbing. utes te os Total value. 
New York...... $415,652 | $413,920 | $313,319 | $9,219 | $68,852 |$1,220,962 
Pennsylvania...| 186,093 | 217,690} 116,197 6,985 | 14,933 541,898 
‘Rotalseeaa 601,745 | 631,610 | 429,516} 16,204] 88,785 | 1,762,860 
1909. 
New Yorks: .c.. $378, 960|¢ $264,770) $241,253] $21,224) $11,389] $917,596 
Pennsylvania ...| 159,193] ¢ 195,525} 83,538] 70,269] 20,281|  528'806 
ICGWA, oho noc 538,153] 460,295) 324,791) 91,493] 31,670} 1,446,402 


a This value represents 4,129,324 square feet of stone. 


b This value represents 1,968,329 linear feet of stone. 


c This value represents 2,665,480 square feet of stone. 


d This value represents 437,281 linear feet of stone. 
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List of References on Sandstones. — The following list covers 
the principal papers and reports dealing with the sandstones of 
the United States. 


Arkansas: 
Griswold, L. 8. Whetstones and the novaculites of Arkansas. Ann. 
Rep. Ark. Geol. Sur. for 1890, Vol. 3, 443 pp. 1892. 
California: 
Jackson, A. W. Building stones (of California). 7th Ann. Rep. Cal. 
State Mineralogist, pp. 206-217. 
Anon. Sandstones of California. Bull. 38, Cal. State Min. Bureau, pp. 
114-146. 1906. 


Indiana: 

Hopkins, T. C. The Carboniferous sandstones of western Indiana. 
20th Ann. Rep. Indiana Dept. Geol., pp. 188-328. 1896. Also re- 
printed partly in Stone, Vol. 13, pp. 227-238, 334-342, 456-466. 
Abstracts also appeared in the Mineral Industry, Vol. 4, pp. 559-564 
and in 17th Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 3, pp. 780-787. 

Kindle, E. M. The whetstone and grindstone rocks of Indiana. 20th 
Ann. Rep. Indiana Dept. Geol., pp. 329-368. 1896. 


Towa: 
Bain, H. F. Properties and tests of Iowa building stones. Rep. Iowa 
Geol. Sur., Vol. 8, pp. 370-416. 1898. 
Kansas: 
Bailey, E. H.S., and Case, E. C. On the composition of some Kansas 
building stones. Trans. Kan. Acad. Sci., Vol. 13, p. 78. 
Minnesota: 
Winchell, H. V. Minnesota Sandstones. Stone, Dec., 1896. 
Minnesota quartzites. Stone, Vol. 14, pp. 122-125. 


1897. 
Mississippt: 
Crider, A. F. The geology and mineral resources of Mississippi. Bull. 
283, U.S. Geol. Sur. 


New Jersey: 
Kimmel, H. B. The Newark system or red sandstone belt (of N. J.). 
Ann. Rep. N. J. State Geol. for 1898, pp. 23-159. 1898. 
New York: 
Bishop, I. P. Structural and economic geology of Erie County. 15th 
Ann. Rep. N. Y. State Geol., Vol. 1, pp. 8305-392. 1897. 
Dickinson, H. T. Quarries of bluestone and other Devonian sandstones 
of New York State. Bull. 61, N. Y. State Museum, 112 pp. 1903. 
Kekel, E. C. The quarry industry in southeastern New York. 20th 
Ann. Rep. N. Y. State Geol., pp. 141-176. 1902. 
Gordon, J. B. The bluestone industry of New York. Stone, July, 1899. 
Ingram, H. B. The great bluestone industry. Popular Science Monthly, 
Vol. 45, pp. 852-359. 1894. 
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Lincoln, D. F. Report on the structural and economic geology of Seneca 
County. 14th Ann. Rep. N. Y. State Geol., pp. 60-125. 1895. 


Smock, J. C. Building stone in the State of New York. Bull. 3, N. Y. 
State Museum, 152 pp. 1888. 


Smock, J. C. Building stone in New York. Bull. 10, N. Y. State 
Museum, 396 pp. 1890. 

Winchell, N. H. The Potsdam sandstone at Potsdam, N. Y. 21st Ann. 
Rep. Minn. Geol. Sur., pp. 99-111. 1898. 

Ohio: 

Orton, E. The Berea sandstone of Ohio. Rep. Ohio Sec. of State for 

1878, pp. 591-599. 1879. 
Pennsylvania: 

Hopkins, T.C. The building materials of Pennsylvania: I, Brownstones. 
Appendix to Ann. Rep. Penn. State Coll. for 1896, 122 pp. 1897. 
Reprinted in part in 18th Ann. Rep. U. 8. Geol. Sur., pt. 5, pp. 
1025-1043. 

West Virginia: 

Grimsley, G.P. The sandstones of West Virginia. Bull. 4, W. Va., Geol. 

Sur., pp. 355-595. 1909. 


Wisconsin: 
Buckley, E. R. Building and ornamental stones of Wisconsin. Bull. 4, 
Wis. Geol. Sur., 500 pp. 1898. 
Wyoming: 
Knight, W. C. The building stones and clays of Wyoming. Eng. and 
Min. Jour., Vol. 66, pp. 546, 547. 1898. 


CHAPTER IX. 
LIMESTONES. 


Tuoucu marbles are, from a strictly geological point of view, 
merely special varieties of limestone, they occupy so distinct a 
position in the stone trade as to require separate consideration. 
For this reason the two classes of stone will be treated in separate 
chapters in the present volume; Chapter IX being devoted to the 
consideration of the ordinary structural limestones, while Chap- 
ter X will contain data on the marbles and decorative limestones. 
The origin of limestones in general will of course be discussed in 
the present chapter. 


ORIGIN AND CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. 


Origin of Limestones.* — Limestones have been formed largely 
by the accumulation at the sea bottom of the calcareous remains 
of such organisms as the foraminifera, corals, and molluscs. 
Many of the thick and extensive limestone deposits of the United 
States were probably deep-sea deposits formed in this way. 
Some of these limestones still show the fossils of which they 
were formed, but in others all trace of organic origin has been 
destroyed by the fine grinding to which the shells and corals 
were subjected before their deposition at the sea bottom. It is 
probable also that part of the calcium carbonate of these lime- 
stones was a purely chemical deposit from solution, cementing 
the shell fragments together. 

A far less extensive class of limestones, though very important 
in the present connection, owe their origin to the indirect action 
of organisms. The “ marls,’”’ which have until recently been so 
important as Portland-cement materials, fall in this class. As 
the class is of limited extent, and includes no products used in 
structural work, its method of origin may be dismissed here. 

Deposition from solution by purely chemical means has un- 

* For a more detailed discussion of this subject the reader will do well to 


consult Chapter VIII of Prof. J. ¥. Kemp’s ‘‘ Handbook of Rocks.” 
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doubtedly given rise to numerous important limestone deposits. 
When this deposition took place in caverns or in the open air it 
gave rise to onyx deposits and to the “travertine marls”’ of cer- 
tain Ohio and other localities; when it took place in isolated por- 
tions of the sea, through the evaporation of the sea water, it gave 
rise to the limestone beds which so frequently accompany de- 
posits of salt and gypsum. 

Shells as Sources of Limestone.* — Most molluscan shells con- 
sist essentially of lime carbonate, with commonly very small per- 
centages (less than 1 per cent) of magnesium carbonate, and 
traces of alkalies, phosphoric acid, etc. The analyses given in 
Table 78 will serve to illustrate the composition of the shells of 
three common species of molluscs. 


TABLE 78. — ANALYSES OF VARIOUS MOLLUSCAN SHELLS. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
SGA i Os) ameter sas aca eiare Bro0 49 ened |) Os205/60. 16) ened: 
PAu CATS @s)\)e 2 cia oe trees OROSE Crete. |e eee ore ee aceon ae eet 
HronsOxides (Hessian. coe ase Ae eal ORE TSO KOA Sica 0 104 seks meena. 
Himen a0) Reet nina ret ene ee 52.14 |53.37 | n.d. |52.86 |54.55 |54.38 
Magnestan(MgO)).5 coos vac. one oon O25 PER eRe Se | ee 
Alkaliess(KO; Nias©)).c35 <40.-.006 05355) eee ae eee eee | cake ee 
Sulphur trioxide (SO3)............ 0:16 | 0.81 | 0.80 | 0.35 | 0.28 | 0.28 
Phosphorus pentoxide E200) es n.d. | 0.11 | n.d. | 0.05 | 0.001) n.d. 
Carbon dioxide (CQO:z)............ 41.61 |40.60 | n.d. |41.02 |42.82 | n.d. 
WS -s os eoay Stork Salen tes es cacti ake (OE Mea teh er cael teomeearrard retort. fe eaten 
Orezanicmatvernas sere aes DES Zao 4eh orld |p onOzeie2 OlmiezeO4: 


1. Oyster shell; L. P. Brown and J. S. H. Koiner, analysts; American 
Chemical Journal, Vol. 11, pp. 36-37. 

2, 3. Oyster shell; How, analyst; American Journal of Science, 2d series, 
Vol. 41, p. 380. 

4. Mussel shell; How, analyst; American Journal of Science, 2d series, 
Vol. 41, p. 380. 

5, 6. Periwinkle shell; How, analyst; American Journal of Science, 2d 
series, Vol. 41, pp. 379-381. 


These analyses show that in ordinary practice an oyster shell 
may be expected to contain, as its principal impurities, several 


* Brown, L. P., and Koiner, J.S. H. Analysis of oyster shells and oyster- 
shell lime. American Chemical Journal, Vol. 11, pp. 36, 37. 1889. 

How, Dr. On the comparative composition of some recent shells, a Silurian 
fossil shell, and a Carboniferous shell limestone. American Journal of Science 
2d series, Vol. 41, pp. 379-384. 1866. 
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per cent of organic matter and from a trace to 5 per cent of silica, 
iron oxide, and alumina. The amount of these last clayey im- 
purities present will doubtless vary with the cleanness of the 
shell, as it is probable that they are in large part purely external 
impurities. 

Chemical Composition of Limestone. — Calcite, a rock-forming 
mineral in all limestones, is carbonate of lime. A theoretically pure 
limestone is merely a massive form of the mineral calcite. Such 
an ideal limestone would therefore consist entirely of calcium car- 
bonate or carbonate of lime, with the formula CaCO3;(CaO+CoOz), 
corresponding to the composition calcium oxide (CaO) 56 per 
cent, carbon dioxide or carbonic acid (CO:) 44 per cent. 

As might be expected, the limestones we have to deal with in 
practice depart more or less widely from this theoretical com- 
position. These departures from ideal purity may take place 
along either of two lines: 

a. The presence of magnesia in place of part of the lime; 
b. The presence of silica, iron, alumina, alkalies, or other 
impurities. 

It seems advisable to discriminate between these two cases, 
even though a given sample of limestone may fall under both 
heads, and they will therefore be discussed separately. 

The Presence of Magnesia in Place of Part of the Lime. — The 
theoretically pure limestones are, as above noted, composed 
entirely of calcium carbonate and correspond to the chemical 
formula CaCO ;. Setting aside for the moment the question of 
the presence or absence of such impurities as iron, alumina, silica, 
etc., it may be said that lime is rarely the only base in a lime- 
stone. During or after the formation of the limestone a certain 
percentage of magnesia is usually introduced in place of part of 
the lime, thus giving a more or less magnesian limestone. In 
such magnesian limestones part of the calcium carbonate is 
replaced by magnesium carbonate (MgCOs), the general formula 
for a magnesian limestone being, therefore, 


x CaCO; + y MgCOs. 


In this formula x may vary from 100 per cent to zero, while y 
will vary inversely from zero to 100 per cent. In the particular 
case of this replacement where the two carbonates are united 
in equal molecular proportions, the resultant rock is called dolo- 
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mite. It has the formula CaCO;MgCOs, corresponding to the 
composition calcium carbonate 54.35 per cent, magnesium car- 
bonate 45.65 per cent. In the case where the calcium carbonate 
has been entirely replaced by magnesium carbonate, the result- 
ing pure carbonate of magnesia is called magnesite, having the 
formula MgCO; and the composition magnesia (MgO) 47.6 per 
cent, carbon dioxide (CO.2) 52.4 per cent. 

Rocks of this series may therefore vary in composition from 
pure calcite limestone at one end of the series to pure magnesite 
at the other. The term limestone has, however, been restricted 
in general use to that part of the series lying in composition be- 
tween calcite and dolomite, while all those more uncommon 
phases carrying more magnesium carbonate than the 45.65 per 
cent of dolomite are usually described simply as more or less 
impure magnesites. 

Though magnesia is often described as an ‘ impurity” in 
limestone, this word, as can be seen from the preceding state- 
ments, hardly expresses the facts in the case. The magnesium 
carbonate present, whatever its amount, simply serves to replace 
an equivalent amount of calcium carbonate, and the resulting 
rock, whether little or much magnesia is present, is still a pure 
carbonate rock. With the impurities to be discussed in later 
paragraphs, however, this is not the case. Silica, alumina, iron, 
sulphur, alkalies, etc., when present are actual impurities, not 
merely chemical replacements of part of the calcium carbonate. 

The Presence of Silica, Alumina, Iron, and Other Impurities. — 
If a number of limestone analyses be examined, it will be found 
that the principal impurities present are silica, alumina, iron 
oxide, sulphur, and alkalies. 

Silica when present in a marble or crystalline limestone is 
usually combined with alumina, iron, lime, or magnesia, and 
occurs therefore in the form of a silicate mineral. In an ordinary 
limestone it is very often present as masses or nodules of chert 
or flint, or else combined with alumina as clayey matter. In 
the softer limestones, such as the chalks and marls, the silica 
may be present as grains of sand. 

Alumina is Commonly present combined with silica either as 
grains of a silicate mineral or as clayey matter. 

Iron may be present as carbonate, as oxide, or in the sulphide 
form as the mineral pyrite. 
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Sulphur is commonly present in small percentages in one of 
two forms: as pyrite or iron disulphide (FeS:) or as gypsum or 
lime sulphate (CaSO, + 2 H20). 

The alkalies soda and potash are frequently present in small 
quantity, probably in the form of carbonates. 

Average Composition of Limestones. — On succeeding pages 
a series of tables containing a large number of analyses of Ameri- 
can limestones of commercial importance will be presented. Be- 
fore doing this, however, it is of interest to endeavor to get some 
idea of the normal or average chemical composition of the stones 
of this group. Fortunately a very interesting pair of average 
analyses are available for this purpose, and these are reprinted 
here as Table 79. 


TABLE 79. — AVERAGE ANALYSES OF AMERICAN 
LIMESTONES. (Ff. W. CrarKe.) 


A B. 
INTC a(S 1 Oo) eee cnee eer oe ats ee ee 5.19 14.09 
Alumina CAs Op )etvee Sete s te OSG ere ees 0.87 1.83 
imontoxides (He, O;) ae mr ee nein cee eee eee 0.54 0.77 
unas (OLY ON eee wid aides ore a OS Go am neon ee 42.61 40.60 
NMasnesian (MeO!) ie snc aca cre rene ier aap ees 7.90 4.49 
Sodas) qe pecrien econ her carpe ier oy Ree 0.05 0.62 
Potash CKO) hee et meeps corner eet ay errant 0.33 0.58 
Phosphorusipentoxide (Ee: O;)macereen ene see 0.04 0.42 
SUL PH UTa Se ter tee ae te eee ree eae ec 0.09 0.07 
Pulbol nore teORslS (SOM oso bocscseccdsoceut dene 0.05 0.07 
Carbonidioxider(@O>s) meee 41.58 35.58 
Combinediwateciare amass aac ere eee 0.56 0.88 
IMIGISTUTC AR Se cfnm tee abe rha its AUN 2 0 ca Reeete near 0.21 0.30 


* Including very small amounts of titanic oxide (TiQ,). 
} Including organic matter. 


A. Composite analyses of 345 samples of American limestones, uses not 
specified. H. N. Stokes, analyst. 

B. Composite analyses of 498 samples of American limestones used for 
building purposes. H. N. Stokes, analyst. 
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TABLE 80.* — ANALYSES OF LIMESTONES: INDIANA. 


(BEpForD STONE.) 


Locality. Sica. | 2 9) Tinie oo] Magpeeiomn | nicatisn, 
(Bedford=.9-.c6.i.- 0.64 0.15 98 .27 OS SAne Sones 
Bedtorduee eee ie 0.50 0.98 96.60 0.27 0.40 
Bedlord Waa. asoer ees 0.63 0.39 98.20 O30 hers ras 
iBediord sate vas. 1.69 0.49 96.79 0.23 0.32 
Bigi@reeks ee wns e 0.15 0.64 93.80 AP OLS ater sie 
BigiCreekic ors c 0.50 0.71 93 .07 hy OD ale eon tae 
Bloomington......... 1.74 0.29 95.62 SSO wees cee eee 
Bloomington......... 1.60 0.18 95.55 ROS Ree a oct 
Bloomington......... 0.65 1.00 95.54 0.40 0.55 
Harrison County..... 0.31 0.32 98 .09 n.d. 0.40 
Hunter Valley....... 0.86 0.16 98.11 (CO OG es a 
HUOINONA See on acces 1.26 0.18 97 .90 ORS age ete 
Salemerrse vet oehe 1,13 1.06 96.04 0.72 0.15 
SPENCER WE wee Chee 0.70 0.91 96.79 0.23 0.32 
Stinesvile: ..-.=.1...- 0.90 3.00 95.00 0.22 0.83 
wan Creek. - cc. os- e 0.76 0.15 98.16 OTR eaten teres 


Water. 


* 21st Ann. Rep. Ind. Dept. Geol., p. 320. 


TABLE 81.*— ANALYSES OF LIMESTONES: MISSOURI. 


Alu- stars Magne- 
Locality. Silica. epee carbon-| Lime. Deere ® Masse: care Water. 
oxides. | 2% ate. 

Bowling Green...... LSRO Os A OZ MIAO eT alsece =0 SAEAG eo ceralery re | ee ae 
Breckenridge....... DOS Ok OL We ane 5d Nea, PPA AD 
Cape Girardeau..... ORTOs ROMA GY ayer DOS eee 0.24 | 43.91) 0.27 
Cape Girardeau..... 2 9SninO. 45) | Svezoteee -e O26 | egal ee ee-col ora te 
Carthage serene: OZ6ON On2 ta SOS ain eeee DK oti | edeeredectel mar erat tase, Sica 
Des OLOAe ia ee: ft 19) 1 O“689| 748.18]. BOEOO Aiken mend lereecrer Fal opener 
Mannipale ces oe OE26s On 4g ROSES aleemere OROZ Ree yori Meine lee cteees 
Jacksonmrecr crn ok 4°66) NO 28. Wye a D220 aa OO ate 21e eee 
OSceOlakeen vee orton OZ99 SO. Ld 498.59. e OOO Maes Etc oe Neral 
HENIKG ee eee OF2T 1072371 99-06)... Det eo KEE ee ye len Sey ean ie Sie 
Princeton enn ran TESS MOR (S| s9O.22i- es... THOT ales pecs ecg el eee 
Republica sae eee ORAS OMI core OD LAS Eas 0.03 | 48.70) 0.42 
Sedaliagentsa% ae ane La GOmsOS RAG 21 2s. SED Tae cee ieee eral asec 
Springfield.......... 0.36 | 0.13 | 99.34)...... (EP A aa opel |S A See hacen 
Springfield.......... Aol me ORD D A LO2 nose BPAY Nate Reiclints a deena see sew 
Sie TBO 4 eaceeaeac ORSAS NON25 nee HOLA ne. 0925" 43 42 =. 
Sta WoulSmer ect ee oe POONLOE2talcOGL09| saree ORSON errr |lsetgece sleet 


* Rept. Mo. Bur. Geol., Vol. 2, 2d series, p. 308. 
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TABLE 82. — ANALYSES OF LIMESTONE: WISCONSIN. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
DULG aie nrce rere eee eer ete re aes Sale| Geo2a | ROLOZ a eet ete 09) 0.61 
Alumina 1.97 
aye ene ae LO eae 1.95 | 1.02 | 0.01 | 0.59 | 0.38 seis 
era OTT 0)-4UG (Dae a ey a ec en ee lee re ie Set el oes Atel ois Bos 
imerearbonaten ee aeons 49.97 150.96 154.74 |53.51 |54.42 52.48 
Magnesium carbonate......... 44.58 |41.75 |45.07 |48.54 |44.17 | 41.94 

* Fe,CO3. 


Duck Creek; W. W. Daniells, analyst; Bull. 4, Wis. Geol. Sur., p. 420. 

. Genesee; W. W. Daniells, analyst; Bull. 4, Wis. Geol. Sur., p. 420. 
Knowles; W. W. Daniells, analyst; Bull. 4, Wis. Geol. Sur., p. 420. 

. Marblehead; W. W. Daniells, analyst; Bull. 4, Wis. Geol. Sur., p. 420. 

. Sturgeon Bay; W. W. Daniells, analyst; Bull. 4, Wis. Geol. Sur., p. 420. 


: er Bayfield County; C. W. Hall, analyst; Min. Res. U.8., 1903, 
p. 205. 


onrwn-e 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERS AND TESTS. 


Texture and Structure. — In texture limestones differ among 
themselves even more widely than do sandstones, for in addition 
to differences in size and shape of grain, there are also important 
structural differences to be considered. Many of these points 
of difference between individual limestones are obvious enough 
when a hand specimen is examined, but occasionally differences 
are only brought to notice by the microscope. This last case is 
relatively rare, however, and the examination of thin sections of 
limestone under the petrographic microscope does not often 
yield enough information to justify the trouble and expense. 

Color. — Limestones when absolutely pure are white, but as 
actually found in nature they show a wide range of colors from 
pure white through yellowish, bluish, and gray tints to deep 
black. Pink, reddish, and green limestones also occur, but in 
these cases the limestone is usually polished and marketed as a 
marble. The commonest tints are, however, light gray and 
grayish-blue. These variations in color are due to the character 
and amount of impurities present, the principal coloring agents 
being organic matter and iron oxide. 

The color, whatever its tint, may be uniformly distributed 
throughout the stone, or it may show blotching or banding with 
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two or more tints. Such irregular distribution of color is un- 
desirable in an ordinary limestone; but if the colors show pleasing 
contrasts, and the texture of the stone admits of a good polish, 
the material may be valuable as a decorative marble. 

Varieties of Limestone. — A number of terms are in general 
use for the different varieties of limestone, based upon differences 
of origin, texture, composition, etc. The more important of these 
terms will be briefly defined. 

The marbles are limestones which, through the action of heat 
and pressure, have become more or less distinctly crystalline. 
The term marl as at present used in cement manufacture is ap- 
plied to a loosely cemented mass of lime carbonate formed in lake 
basins. Calcareous tufa and travertine are more or less compact 
limestones deposited by spring or stream waters along their 
courses. Oolitic limestones, so called because of their resemblance 
to a mass of fish-roe, are made up of small rounded grains of 
lime carbonate. Chalk is a fine-grained limestone composed of 
finely comminuted shells, particularly those of the foraminifera. 
The presence of much silica gives rise to a siliceous or cherty 
limestone. If the silica present is in combination with alumina, 
the resulting limestone will be clayey or argillaceous. 

Physical Characters of Limestones. — In texture, hardness, 
and compactness the limestones vary from the loosely consoli- 
dated marls through the chalks to the hard, compact limestones 
and marbles. Parallel with these variations are variations in 
absorptive properties and density. The chalky limestones may 
run as low in specific gravity as 1.85, corresponding to a weight 
of, say, 110 pounds per cubic foot, while the compact limestones 
commonly used for building purposes range in specific gravity 
between 2.3 and 2.9, corresponding approximately to a range 
in weight of from 140 to 185 pounds per cubic foot, 


TABLE 83.— COMPRESSIVE STRENGTH 


OF AMERICAN 


LIMESTONES. 
2 | $ | Compressive strength, 
& | 3 | pounds per square inch. 
State. Locality. Tested by =| 
o | 8] Min. | Aver. | Max. 
Zi | a 
In. 
Arkansas | Eureka Springs, Carroll Co. |Watertown Arsenal NS Vea ai: 21,397 
Beaver, Carroll Co......... Navy Department }|....|....|....---- 20,581 
Johnson, Carroll Co......... Ark Indust. Inst; 4|-.ccllecachetes see 15,550 
Illinois Kankakee, Kankakee Co...|Univ. Illinois —is.....|....]......-- 13;544:)|\:cr.2 eure 
Niota, Hancock Co......... Watertown Arsenal |....|....|......-- 14 120 hic 
Indiana Fillettsvillessanccmee + aciee eee Rose Polytech. Inst.]....}.... 
Salemt ents eens ra a 3 | 4 
Bloomington saseeeereae oe . s 3} ¢ 
Hunter Valleyacneneseresen: a eS % ooh) 4 
ROMONA cc aite ae aee sd s ss 3} 4 
Bedford Hace incatcn eras oH ue 3} 4 
rr, “ “ “ 3/ 4 
“ “ “ “ ules 
Blooming tones oe A y 3, 4 
“ee “ec ae ae 3 4 
“ “ “ “ 3/ 4 
“ “ “ “ 3/ 4 
Stineswvillese. smack eee le Ms a “s 3.| 4 
Kentucky | Bowling Green, Warren Co..|Watertown Arsenal 3 4 
Caden, Warren Co.......... o 6 5 
Missourt ||"Carthages..-0c-20- nee eee iy fs 4) 4 
o Missouri Geol. Sur. | 11 4 
Bowling:Green, 2-5 sess & a2 #s 3) 4 
Breckenridge ter-ssse- nena ae ve ss 2] 4 
Columbia. . me ts es 2) 4 
De Soto... s jae oS 4/ 4 
Hannibal . a 4 f 10| 4 
Jacksonteaacemoss eee cae oa a S 2] 4 
Jopliniees aecevewseane neki oe ae s 5| 4 
Wetterson! City: qcacoctan sone i Me oe ZW se 
rf “ “ “ “ 7| 4 
Kahok a wanctemestacereute oct Ly a Ge 4/4 
Kansas City.... Y iS “ 4/4 
TROGIEZCOWN fw voit nee cere cee BS a5 *e 4 4 
(0 Reece ten cine mane Ne “t y Malling 
PHenIX stds ey ose ue ee os Gila 
Pierce City. cavcaocces ee ie se * 4/4 
IPTINCOUON ie erers seeacniecis ktels i ve 6 4 
Rolla, sro tines seine eee aoe = ~ 4/ 4 
Sedalia: ssc chaws noone os i e 4} 4 
Shetield ntens a eee ene s so ss 3] 4 
Springfield A ey ‘2 Pies 
StiwbGuisaenidcsteraceenr bY KS - 0b De 
New York @Buitalo sci cuctscse scenes Watertown Arsenal 2} 4 
Texas Austin i aeialeretire Gientatin waiters Rock Island Arsenal|....}.... 
Dnvalon secs vccarenwae tents st as ae ee ba Ss 
Honey Creek, Burnet Co....| “ iy ae nea (agg 
Slaughter Creek............ * e cs Oe aN 
Bear Greek vnrrs «ariccnne uy ba os 4c. al 6%,805 9,228 | 12,255 
ON Nik Pearce beeen 2.300! keeles 
Li Tee nee 7,495; lect one 
| ARG eanener Be pate Os 
1 A Wet ter cen SROE Ui leeslee nish 
Wisconsin seals 6,675 8,394 | 10,112 
Bat iri nano H 2/0663 |araceeer 
-...| 2 | 23,783 | 24,283 | 24,783 
- i Re ces pokes 8,830) eats 
Genesee .jtemcoe tease cera aM Ieee llr AN 36751) eee 
KnOWILOSs isan ey eneecae e Si samneharraal Cea eee ihe eer oe OMICS lesa soot 
MANDO neice sre waneuenrene sete - Reams Sox cai eich’ | ee S1;036 seas 
Morblehedd 5 ).sosenaress i ne UM ge eA ee 15.7877 eee 
Sturgeon Bay............... es ge sa Gag 29,526 | 30,941 | 31,957 
Waukesha if iiiccocectereteaess Univ. of Wisconsin }..5.|.0.0l. cai. ce 19,0345 nee 
Wauwatosancce concise creer Wisconsin Geol. Sur.|....|....] 17,647 | 18,379 19,111 
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TABLE 84.— PHYSICAL TESTS OF LIMESTONES: ENGLAND. 


(BEARI.) 
Compressive 

Locality. Specific | Weight per | Absorption,| strength, 

gravity. | cubic foot. | per cent. pounds per 

square inch. 

WibiterViants: Rield: 2-25. 5.-5,....) 22245 140.1 5.01 7,185 
Red Manis Bield eo. 82 cn. ce 2.295 143.2 4.58 9,210 
Yellow Man’s Field.............. 71.233 145.4 4.62 8,980 
BASCOM OP ee eh nec tr enon 94 lee 13222 7.50 4,700 
94, OAS 140.4 6.27 2,860 
ATIC ASUCT Mtetnayacm ge Se, 180 ar. cos his } 2 505 156.3 2 42 8'595 
2.205 137.6 6.84 4,465 
iRortland tere. rer cee eat 1.995 124.5 LO 2,285 
2.120 132.3 (Cm 3,190 
FSGUT One Pe Cite nee Beco. en nae 2.05 127.9 8.10 1,585 
nds ese ON Ee oe oe 2.80 174.7 Se nies a OL O 
CorshampDown eer. wen eer 2.067 129.0 11,12 1,705 
HarletghiDowns..c cases s races 1.938 120.5 12.88 1,010 
Monks Parka terre cer enacts dha 2.19 136.7 8.03 2,255 
LEVON (Cio NG Senos tas CO ODEO OEE 2.05 127.9 7.79 1,515 
Coombe Downes. 6 .n.0s0e 1s osc: 2.06 128.6 5.99 2,005 
(CLONROF AED, Salers ae Crennck x acaeSIe rene Ea 2.14 133.6 8.88 2,185 
DtOkKewGnOuUnGer od: c oak etic de 2.023 126.3 10.85 1,540 
Wansley Ground m5.) 6.6 -ncsaecni: 2.13 132.9 7.74 1,660 
2.12 13253 8.03 1,735 

Westwood: Ground: a <.-5..24). -.0 2 087 130.3 8 85 1/910 
é 2.41 150.4 3.36 2,815 

IDOI RUT Saas echt e Oe sey a ee ee 2 003 125.0 10 87 1.735 
leben BB eee sates See Re omc eas orks 2.18 136.0 ke 2,585 


DISTRIBUTION AND PRODUCTION. 


Geologic and Geographic Distribution of Limestones. — Lime- 
stones occur in every state and territory in the United States, 
though of course some states (Delaware, North Dakota, Louisi- 
ana, etc.) are so poorly supplied that they can never become 
important lime producers, while other states are almost entirely 
underlain by limestone strata. Geologically, the limestone 
utilized in various parts of the United States ranges entirely 
through the geological column, from the pre-Cambrian to the 
Pleistocene, inclusive. 

Under such conditions of ide geographic and geologic distri- 
bution it is not practicable to give a summary of any value in 
the present volume. The list of references given in the follow- 
ing pages will enable the reader to ascertain the facts regarding 
the limestones of any given state in which he may be interested. 
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Reference List for Limestones: 


Alabama: 
McCalley, H. The fluxing rocks of Alabama. Eng. and Min. Journal, 
vol. 63, pp. 115, 116. 1897. 
Meissner, C. A. Analyses of limestones and dolomites of the Birmingham 
district. Proc. Alabama Industrial and Scientific Society, vol. 4, 
pp. 12-23. 1894. 
California: 
Jackson, A. W. Building stones of California. 7th Annual Report 
California State Mineralogist, pp. 206-217., 1888. 
Colorado: 
Lakes, A. Building and monumental stones of Colorado. Mines and 
Minerals, vol. 22, pp. 29, 30. 1901. 
Lakes, A. Sedimentary building-stones of Colorado. Mines and 
Minerals, vol. 22, pp. 62-64. 1901. 
Connecticut: 
Ries, H. The limestone quarries of eastern New York, western Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 17th Ann. Report U.S. Geological 
Survey, pt. 3, pp. 795-811. 1896. 
Georgia: 
McCallie, S. W. A preliminary report on the marbles of Georgia. Bull. 
No. 1, Georgia Geological Survey, 92 pp. 1894. 
Indiana: 
Foerste, A. F. A report on the Niagara limestone quarries of Decatur, 
Franklin, and Fayette counties. 22d Ann. Rep. Indiana Dept. 
Geology and Natural Resources, pp. 195-255. 1898. 
Hopkins, T. C., and Siebenthal, C. E. The Bedford oolitic limestone of 
Indiana. 21st Ann. Rep. Indiana Dept. Geology and Natural 


Resources, pp. 291-427. 1897. 
Towa: 


Bain, H. F. Properties and tests of Iowa building-stones. Reports 
Iowa Geological Survey, Vol. 8, pp. 367-416. 1898. 
Houser, G. L. Some lime-burning dolomites and dolomitic building 
stones from the Niagara of Iowa. Reports Iowa Geological Survey, 
Vol. 1, pp. 199-207. 1892. 
Kansas: 
Bailey, E. H. S., and Case, E. C. On the composition of some Kansas 
building-stones. Trans. Kansas Academy Science, vol. 13, p. 78. 
Kentucky: 
Crump, H. M. The clays and building stones of Kentucky. Eng. and 
Mining Journal, vol. 66, pp. 190, 191. Aug. 13, 1898. 
Maryland: 
Matthews. An account of the character and distribution of Maryland 
building stones, together with a history of the quarrying industry. 
Reports Maryland Geological Survey, Vol. 2, pp. 125-241. 1898. 
Massachusetts: 
Ries, H. The limestone quarries of eastern New York, western Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 17th Ann. Rep. U. 8. Geol. Survey, 
pt. 3, pp. 795-811. 1896. 
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Michigan: 

Benedict, A. C. The Bayport (Mich.) quarries. Stone, vol. 17, pp. 
153-164. 1898. 

Grabau, A. W. Stratigraphy of the Traverse group of Michigan. Ann. 
Report Michigan Geological Survey for 1901, pp. 161-210. 1902. 

Lane, A. C. Michigan limestones and their uses. Eng. and Mining 
Journal, vol. 71, pp. 662, 663, 698, 694, 725. 1901. 

Lane, A. C. Limestones (of Michigan). Ann. Rep. Mich. Geol. Survey 
for 1901, pp. 139-160. 1902. 

Lane, A. C. Limestones (of Michigan). Ann. Rep. Mich. Geol. Survey 
for 1902, pp. 17-19. 1903. 

Minnesota: 

Winchell, N. H. The building stones of Minnesota. Final Report 

Geology of Minnesota, Vol. 1, pp. 142-204. 1884. 
Missouri: 

Buckley, E. R. Quarry industry of Missouri. Bull. 2, Missouri Geo- 

logical Survey, 1904. 
Nebraska: 

Fisher, C. A. Directory of the limestone quarries of Nebraska. Ann. 
Rep. for 1901, Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, pp. 243-247. 
1902. 

New Jersey: 

Cook, G. H., and Smock, J.C. New Jersey building stones. Reports 
10th Census, Vol. 10, pp. 189-146. 1884. 

Nason, F. L. The chemical composition of some of the white limestones 
of Sussex County, New Jersey. American Geologist, vol. 13, pp. 
154-164. 1894. 

New York: 

Bishop, I. P. Structural and economic geology of Erie County, N. Y. 
15th Ann. Rep. N. Y. State Geologist, vol. 1, pp. 305-392. 1897. 

Eckel, E. C. The quarry industry in southeastern New York. 20th 
Ann. Rep. N. Y. State Geologist, pp. 141-176. 1902. 

Lincoln, D. F. Report on the structural and economic geology of Seneca 
County, N.Y. 14th Ann. Rep. New York State Geologist, pp. 60-125. 
1897. 

Ries, H. The limestone quarries of eastern New York, western Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 17th Ann. Rep. U. S. Geological 
Survey, pt. 3, pp. 795-811. 1896. 

Ries, H. Limestones of New York and their economic uses. 17th Ann. 
Rep. N. Y. State Geologist, pp. 355-468. 1899. 

Ries, H. Lime and cement industries of New York. Bull. 44, N. Y. 
State Museum. 1903. 

Smock, J. C. Building stones in the state of New York. Bull. 3, N. Y. 
State Museum, 152 pp. 1888. 

Smock, J. C. Building stones in New York. Bull. 10, N. Y. State 
Museum, 396 pp. 1890. 

Oklahoma: 

Gould, C. N. Oklahoma limestones. Stone, vol. 23, pp. 351-354. 

1901. 
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Pennsylvania: 
Frear, W. The use of lime on Pennsylvania soils. Bull. 61, Penna. 
Dept. Agriculture, 170 pp. 1900. 
South Dakota: 
Todd, J. E. The clay and stone resources of South Dakota, Eng. and 
Mining Journal, vol. 66, p. 371. 1898. 
Tennessee: 
Cotton, H. E., and Gattinger, A. Tennessee building stones. Reports 
Tenth Census, Vol. 10, pp. 187, 188. 1884. 
Keith, H. Tennessee marble. Bull. 213, U. S. Geol. Survey, pp. 366- 
370. 1908. 
Texas: 
Dumble, E. T. Building and ornamental stones of Texas. Stone, 
May, 1900. 
Vermont: 
Perkins, G. H. Report on the marble, slate, and granite industries of 
Vermont. 68 pp. Rutland, 1898. 
Perkins, G. H. Limestone and marble in Vermont. Rep. Vermont 
State Geologist for 1899-1900, pp. 30-57. 1900. 
Ries, H. The limestone quarries of eastern New York, western Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 17th Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. 
Survey, pt. 3, pp. 795-811. 1896. 
Wisconsin: 
Buckley, E. R. Building and ornamental stones of Wisconsin. Bull. 4, 
Wisconsin Geol. Survey, 500 pp. 1898. 
Wyoming: 
Knight, W. C. The building-stones and clays of Wyoming. Eng. and 
Mining Journal, vol. 66, pp. 546, 547. 1898. 


Production of Limestone in the United States. — The follow- 
ing tables, quoted from those annually published by the United 
States Geological Survey, contain statistics on the American 
limestone industries for a series of years. 


TABLE 85. — LIMESTONE PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1899-1909. 


Year. Value. Year. Value. 

1899 $13,889,302 1905 $26,025,210 
1900 13,556,523 1906 27 327,142 
1901 18,202,843 1907 31,737,631 
1902 20,895,385 1908 27,682,002 
1903 22/372, 109 1909 32,070,401 
1904 22,178,964 1910 34,603,678 
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TABLE 86.— LIMESTONE PRODUCTION, BY STATES, 1905-1909. 


State or Territory. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 
PAT ADO Gost hste ola ate Sissel cele ssh $532,103 $579,344 $694,699 $479,730 $700,642 
PATINONE eres. eben stomene o hosts 135 40 64,975 a 50,130 b) 
Arkansas ete Iee cea are ar lahat overs i crash 154,818 48,844 52,207 61,971 112,468 
‘California 177,333 237,320 283,869 
502,751 378,822 355,136 
1,476 63,420 c 5,023 
15,000 41,910 d 49,856 
22,278 8,495 ee 
B ccatere rae at | eratecie sean ate e) 
15,900 36,000 (e) 
3,774,346 3,122,552 4,234,927 
3,624,126 3,643,261 3,749,239 
; 560,582 530,945 525,277 
GANAS Mann snkant aoa 923,389 849,203 813,748 403,176 892,335 
BSCRUUCK 79 Haare nics ck ate oe ae 744,465 795,408 891,500 810,190 903,874 
LOTTE Ne aE Sica Seas GA re sears SO I ae ann Ue ere Ren AE | (ra ee (f) 
VE SATION eee Sera cutee ah et 7,428 2,000 1,350 ) (g) 
iMarvlandiss aasre rcdaaa eoccn 149,402 170,046 142,825 128,591 197,939 
Massachusetts Sa ie orate Oe Tater 65,908 10,750 1,837 | it Oa) Wiecetab eacese 
Michigan Se cn aniae TOMO oni 544,754 656,269 760,333 669,017 750,589 
IMAINMOSOUD Jatere . ordarsiate's stains Oe 555,401 632,115 735,319 667,095 698,309 
MEISSOULI RY oe arn ayer inronte oteore as cae 2,238,164 1,988,334 2,153,917 2,130,136 2,111,283 
Montana iy. kocn co «neue msec 103,123 141,082 124,690 134,595 154,064 
HWNebraskal ice sresticece atures 225,119 276,381 312,630 330,570 293,830 
DOW. OFSOW to, 2 siore'= Wasyae asisteee 147,353 221,141 274,452 172,000 224,017 
INewAMexICO; sa. 55a ecm ant awe 7,200 125,493 193,732 (h) 7 140,801 
IN OWE MOCK iors, csisareaiatexcn 1,970,968 2,204,724 2,898,520 2,584,559 2,622,353 
North Carolina... 5 sco cases 16,500 30,583 22,328 9) (j) 
Ohio rice. ste tine tieve nerteeiine oe 2,850,793 3,025,038 3,566,822 3,519,557 4,020,046 
OEPINOMIAY seca onic ebinw en 168,924 171,983 189,568 257,066 50,055 
OFCROR Toh hentai ee ate 8,600 7,4 5,75) CSO dere oe ee 
Renney lvanitinn toss. aos eniewes onc 4,499,503 4,865,130 5,821,275 4,057,471 5,073,825 
ihode Island Jac. . cn.an ren 300 67 75) (9) (g) 
South Dakota 6,653 10,400 11,600 (k) 1 49,328 
Tennessee 401,622 481,952 385,450 m 535,882 m 589,949 
PR OxaS st. 171,847 239,125 267,757 314,571 341,528 
italien. ae 232,519 248,868 306,344 253,088 169,700 
Vermont 11,095 14,728 23,126 20,731 18,839 
Virginia 212,660 260,343 362,062 280,542 342,656 
Washington ion ae cins cs eec mode 52,470 49,192 62,317 31,660 38,269 
IWOESGIVATCIAIA 2). 65-5 ita etve es 671,318 628,602 855,941 645,385 864,392 
WV SSEOMBU fo! Socoed oiinree sda ex 804,081 891,746 1,027,095 1,102,009 1,047,044 
IW VOTING paisa diavs tena wetness 23,340 53,783 18,920 n 31,168 24,346 
2 igc) 72) Neve ay Gan, pan rere 26,025,210 27,327,142 | 31,737,631 | 27,682,002 | 32,070,401 


a Includes New Mexico. 


b Included in New Mexico. 


c Includes Maine and Rhode Island. 


d Includes Louisiana. 

e Included in South Dakota. 
f Included in Florida. 

g Included with Connecticut. 


h Included with Arizona. 

1 Includes Arizona. 

j Included with Tennessee. 
k Included with Wyoming. 


Z Includes Hawaii and Idaho. 


m Includes North Carolina. 
n Includes South Dakota. 
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TABLE 87.— LIMESTONE PRODUCTION, BY STATES AND 


USES, 1909. 
State or Territory Rough Dressed Paving. | Curbing. | Flagging.) Rubble Rigrap. 
* | building. | building. : : S 
| 

‘Alabama... $775 $27,197 2/000!) (S465015 Vere eee $8,460 $19,200 
Arkansas. ....s.06 0.5 23,655 PABA jhe occ ccia aici rortios clels Silesian aa eae 650) [iss cease 
Californiatecersicncc DD GAL ose. isteatatSoeil's. reseitye oars ciftators wicastacerskall eva vatyreoehesdvere.Wecoranclebaret tae thie ome eee 
CONMOCUIEU bi 2!8Uics alice cat re mains omiste dae alltern guvete mote tae oustoke wise oe (a ems eer Ril cece Wy eeare 90 
Mioridaseeccrcoecn. 6:9 BB): Pe crater feral aren eat cia Rite erngart areata aster 684 14,400 
Gearriaw Gg yoo eke ok ee een ee a et een eee ear en ah ConA po wena Wee sh na, oi 
MNIMOIS ey vecrcactentey 3 62,395 34,323 2,600 4,348 $4,651 368,605 115,413 
GRGIANAS acces ache nes 1,235,524 | 1,353,180 534 109,454 4,921 14,100 1939 
WOWan swe taeeeen wees 41,866 LUpGBT ee pends BOO! Wen ene een 49,947 43,094 
Kansas ian. ssnacmer 75,574 43,775 22,044 160 493 58,519 41,984 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Michivans= esi nrce. 


Nebraska 


Pennsylvania........ 
Tennessee 


Virginia......... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


104,930 1,410 124,521 2,128 1,250 2,283 709 
16,854 GAO Nea el aos Spe LO il Sea cence 4,085 26,298 
28,601 17,540 365 GO eran ye 86,241 14,581 
29 78D: |i. 0 talaga siqsciaroaseceye miltacerutatarstanmrerel l opieiele Sates [ees ete ater afer ete ieee 

20 al Renee nanny ac amaarrn so antmmen ceseaasacalsoGacroohe 

71 129 IS: ifleaeeeton eae 3,000 kee emesis 
96,161 15,832 26,807 20,573 13,902 97,689 65,063 
Srafepsio Vaiss) lect parare srtal] cashes ate fee eee Oe eee 200) |e ci esseceets 
2,570,326 | 2,226,942 188,680 214,140 41,343 | 1,228,445 | 1,082,234 
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TABLE 87.— LIMESTONE PRODUCTION, BY STATES AND 
USES, 1909. — Continued. 


Crushed stone. 


Sugar. 


State or Territory. Flux. : Other. Total. 
Road | Railroad | Go sorot, ee. 
making. | ballast. opctere: 
$60,452 $5,521 $16,825 | $512,585 |.......... $1,512 | $700,642 
miaad a raue ta lata oil lefarntuae mika fala’ = mise n'a fell aliapaliet elem verbal fharwtel bl atavareit_e liaveiure sve stetela a 
9,126 340 DSA rea Lee cll aeake incre alana tee ie 113.468 
TSS; OB2 Psers.arc cn shee 4,554 29,904 $92,233 5,875 283,869 
LOD Gis oe eae datos mee 86,888 342 355,136 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
ital jtianteecsls 
Vermont. 
Virginia. . 
Washington. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


-| 1,216,759 | 422,859 | 1,249,783 


7,289 54,086 54,449 
116,246 16,329 246,054 
155,294 257,654 207,405 
273,411 291,266 47,364 


108,630 20,071 61,201 
132,902 42,445 112,829 

80,441 38,329 157,263 
542,904 87,445 339,036 


3,750 | 107,500 | 3,150 
750,980 | 419,489 | 495,970 
‘1,502,483 | 332,569 | 236,619 
5,491 | 148,589 | 243,277 
596,023 | 444,091 | 489,241 


125,661 3,400 
CEE TM pe cage 
31,076 | 84,883 
et eee 


47,152 294,938 
379,723 79,803 


714,631 
190,809 


7,294,248 | 3,308,430 | 4,450,075 


a Included in New Mexico. 

b Includes Maine and Rhode Island. 
c Includes Louisiana. 

d Included in South Dakota. 

e Included in Florida. 


7,921,807 


(d) 
1,971 36,589 | 4,234,927 
982 95,972 | 3,749,239 
675 2,881 525,277 
Say ee cae 28,940 892,335 
Sah ieac ek 38,609 903,874 
RAE Ano e none maa ea (e) 
Peat ata ie rey eemmeccat a (f) 
Pelee 1,514 197,939 
25,845 327,571 750,589 
6,033 1,658 698,309 
13,321 33,819 | 2,111,283 
vg ND nepaeemorey 54,064 
1,136 15 293,830 
HADES Soerte Bros Bas 224,017 
Tesoro bine 11,006 | g 140,801 
nets alee 253, "406 sarees 
2,088 223,695 | 4,020,046 
efiinasetias 6,500 450,055 
owe enters 140,767 | 5,073,825 
(f) 
7 49,328 
J 589,949 
341,528 
169,700 
18,839 
342,656 
38,269 
864,392 
1,047,044 
24,346 
291,287 | 1,252,444 | 32,070,401 


f Included in Connecticut. 
g Includes Arizona. 

h Included in Tennessee. 

i Includes Idaho and Hawaii. 
j Includes North Carolina. 


CHAPTER X. 
MARBLES. 


Tue term marble is applied by the geologist to limestones 
which, through the action of heat and pressure, have so changed 
in texture as to be completely crystalline. In the stone trade, 
however, marble has a wider meaning, including any limestone 
which can be made to take a high polish and which, when so 
polished, will show pleasing color effects. Indeed the term has 
at times been carelessly applied even to siliceous rocks, a mis- 
application which entirely robs it of meaning. 

Varieties of Marble. — Using the term marble in the sense in 
which it is applied by the engineer and quarryman, three quite 
distinct types may be noted. 

(a) Highly crystalline marbles showing distinct crystalline 
structure and fracture. These are usually white, though gray, 
black, or other markings may be present, scattered over a white 
ground. Most of the Alabama, Georgia, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and southeastern New York marbles are of this type. 

(b) Subcrystalline or fossiliferous marbles; in which erystalline 
structure is rarely very noticeable, the value depending rather 
on color effect than on texture. Frequently these color effects 
are gained through the presence of fossils, as often shown in the 
Tennessee marbles. 

(c) Onyx marbles; translucent rocks, showing color banding, 
due to the fact that they were formed layer after layer by chemi- 
cal deposition from spring or cave waters. 


I. HIGHLY CRYSTALLINE MARBLES. 


In a sense, practically all limestones are crystalline, for under 
the microscope traces at least of crystalline structure can be 
detected even in the most earthy limestones. But the stones 
which are here grouped as the highly crystalline marbles are 
crystalline in a much greater degree, for they are made up entirely - 
of grains of calcite or more rarely dolomite, and the crystalline 
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character of these component grains is obvious, even without 
the use of the microscope. 

Origin and Character. — The present highly crystalline con- 
dition of these marbles is not due to anything in their chemical 
composition, or to the conditions under which they were origi- 
nally deposited, but to the effects of the heat and pressure to 
which they have been subjected since deposition. Originally 
they were simply limestones of quite ordinary type so far as 
either composition or structure were concerned, and under normal 
conditions they would have remained ordinary limestones to 
this day. 

If limestones are heated sufficiently under atmospheric pres- 
sure, they will simply be calcined, carbon dioxide being driven 
off and quicklime remaining. But if the heat be accompanied 
by intense pressure, sufficient to prevent the evolution of the 
carbon dioxide gas, the stone will assume a semifluid condition. 
This condition permits a gradual movement, rearrangement, and 
recrystallization of the particles of calcite; and if this meta- 
morphism is thorough enough, the final result is the production 
of a highly crystalline marble. 

On a later page in discussing the geological distribution of 
the highly erystalline marbles, some consideration will be given 
to the geological conditions which in certain parts of the coun- 
try favored the formation of these rocks in the fashion above 
described. 

Chemical Composition. — Since the crystalline marbles are 
merely ordinary limestones physically altered by the action of 
heat and pressure, they may naturally be expected to show the 
same range in composition as would a series of normal limestones. 
If we could make an average analysis of all the crystalline lime- 
stones of the country, and compare this with an average analysis 
of all the unaltered limestones, this expectation would undoubt- 
edly be verified. 4 

The actual’ requirements of the stone trade, however, introduce 
conditions which interfere with this exact agreement in composi- 
tion of the two groups, as we find them in the market. This is 
due to the fact that the more impure crystalline marbles, formed 
by the alteration of siliceous and clayey limestones, are rarely 
suitable for dressing and polishing. The silica and clay of the 
original limestone have often, during the metamorphism, com- 
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bined with some of the lime to form silicate minerals, and the 
irregular distribution of these minerals through the marble inter- 
feres with its dressing and decreases the attractiveness of its 
appearance. 

The result of this condition is that the highly crystalline 
marbles which have attained success in the market are rarely 
very impure. A series of marble analyses, therefore, tends to 
give a higher average lime content than does a series of analyses 
of ordinary limestones. 
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BUILDING STONES AND CLAYS 


Production of Marble in the United States. — The following 
tables, quoted from those issued annually by the United States 
Geological Survey, give statistics concerning the American 


marble industry for a series of years. 


It is to be noted that under 


the head of marble these tables include the comparatively unim- 
portant amounts of serpentine, ‘‘ verd antique marble,” etc., 
produced in the United States. 


TABLE 90. -MARBLE PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1899-1909. 


Year. Value. Year. Value. 
1899 $4,011,681 1905 $7,129,071 
1900 4,267,253 1906 7,582,938 
1901 4,965,699 1907 7,837,685 
1902 5,044,182 1908 7,733,920 
1903 5,362,686 1909 6,548,905 
1904 6,297,835 1910 6,992,779 
TABLE 91.—MARBLE PRODUCTION, BY STATES AND 
USES, 1908-1909. 
1908. 
Rough. Dressed. 
State or Terri- : Total 
tory. Build- | Monu- | Other} Build- | Orna- Orna Taverner Other . 
ing mental.| uses. ing mental. ne ea. uses. 
Alabama...... $898). a tee $2,500 $113 $4,650)....... $77,000} $33,419 |a $118,580 
Alsisks Sesh ine 38,500} $1,688]....... 45,000 7,200) $500 i 400 % 103,888 
California 8,100 D250 ie sretivt leace eacccaseeal Perauclecaoo ca eer ree 50,782 276 60,408 
Colorado senesc Geeecete. wile wales ate] ce ees att teapvqveta fe ger all Nee sopeiaeareve ferent: epcenr eam enter c 
Georgia....... 368,981] 342,000] 78,800) 100,000 L700] cntacce | merece 9,000} 916,281 
EN OBEROIEY occ ta croeccte Gos tetntn vere altered cece sal aca ceak cance cen nk d 
Maryland...... 1,050 8,425} 4,652 BB L901 eaicc Ser as trerecovenn tiem ees | eee e 79,317 
Massachusetts. TUSBS i hoet aatleyoae as 110,856 IO 7SBl ence uk 34,660! 8,458 175,648 
IMASSOUTU Sa oie | 5-5 cisvaseysiniel] aga cease dicey’ | beer ews le Ite Soave eve epee | aS S cll Una ae Rea ee ak tn Se d 
ING Wit MSR sila esas oi Soe aves cans Vail a memnee eel eescarnc hues creel Cetera [lacie | ee | ¢c 
New York.... 74,538} 56,200) 30,421) 472,407 §3,292|....... 20; 000i iocexcne 706.858 
aoe cao eo BUR Laem Gye tarot Eee ak hk ee f 
ennsylvania.. 7 MR ee Nee 54,803 9,000} 7,000 15,000} 3,500 2 
Temesce Meant 83,764] 10,755) 37,575 78,440 3590 ee acces 551,449 10°60 790,338 
UN eceiaiy. suhag cvetn/ fara oye makin Alppeeue sce sc eret|'s Bemis’ olin, ai | wily. arwre ee ce16| hmawhar ere vece ler atl fOTN ancayfgecel tia SHENG iE ele mee emereremee 
Vermont...... 156,325} 134,086 190} 1,402,629] 1,714,408] 18,006 | 1,184,259) 70,107 4,679,960 
Total 747,488) 554,354) 154,138] 2,329,438) 1,843,426] 25,506 | 1,943,750) 135,820 | 7,733,920 


a Includes Kentucky and Missouri. 
b Includes Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah. 


c Included in Alaska. 


d Included in Alabama. 


e Includes North Carolina. 


f Included in Maryland. 
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TABLE 91.—MARBLE PRODUCTION, BY STATES AND 
USES, 1908-1909. — Continued. 


1909. 
Rough. Dressed. 
Statejor Ler Total 
Sony Build- | Monu- | Other | Build- | Monu- | O7m@- | Interior | Other 
ing. mental.| uses. ing. mental. ele sn. uses. 

Alabama...... $39,825) $22,783 | $6,900} $12,000].........]....... $129,554) $1,400 ja $212,462 
Alaska es 6c... 42,100 300 500) esac. us. SE O00 oaratere|iareeie acces | aoe ee 6 46,900 
PAT THONA CER ANOS eee a [Oe era Geet Selena ails seamed Maemo) he aaccic tea cioeen c 
California. .... 83,887 DGS AOS 2 | ee aPC R TAK Cre ciclte e | aercerarall eo temtevareer a emeeaciee 89,392 
Colorado...... 190,600 12) 2 Stace ince see. 2045 5 58.0 6., 295,491). ....... d 488,311 

eorgia....... 528,454) 25,000 | 15,745) 156,000 2G A25( cea || reece 15,000 | 766,449 
SENG CRY seen ty Clee eae | aoe wo oie a heteetein el aes cio eae ese ieee ne aelle dane ove ea eae e 
AND sary sani Chee eye for crevercc acetal ae terere corel Ore oa esta crs rake ecole Sasiereactel] ag crete elec orctcte k's | Sars aeetee e 
Massachusetts. 23,759 900 1,424 16,500 53,372| $695 134,561) 12,500 243,711 
New Mexico... 500} 2,950 940 SOD ere ek aed cath leven CoN fee eee f 5,390 
New York.... 64,400} 49,950 | 32,641) 135,919 88,559]....... 317200) pee. 402,729 
Nore bi@aroline inn: c).o- ssl] cite cain wll tisietels orl isiencis elo ei lesemteners,n a] nteoarens linen ceaects [eens e 
OTS O Reel shetereee laos | archer ste eid hae sis tal lode wrecara tate] heterere a yaroel|lereiava store isteteros thee ed gis elton g 
Pennsylvania. . 29,108} 1,700} 5,751) 107,978 4jD00| (ese ete 34,000)... <2 186,037 
Tennessee. .... 130,315} 4,625 | 35,575 36,478 0) ene 394,973} 7,500} 613,741 
MERSK Sis ei ie osha ese Tale curl cite cde gs ele ll ict sveveteni| so sys vauavereld rssejorsitreis al] sleceve svthpi) eoreoxs cdaee I loncome oe Cc 
WROD Se erste Fell nase bce xe =al e cotepmsm oP | fase onsets el aycobe vate’ ohn] etuizintareataratllscess ape ets | aieimcatelatstacsillcasnters ciate g 
Vermont...... 455,300} 462,580 | 66,144) 827,144) 998,671] 24,000 537,944) 122,000 | 3,493,783 
VV eas ina ra COM eee cere ce | ea ie srers'l oeic tara evel ay aaecrsrettore)] araimie ates ets] nie Siete ese evar cyasevererselccateiaes te h 
West Virginia..|......... peste ater Scum Pevel| ao there arene il lefove sete torches Mtoe ricco rall pais generic tect ee e 


Total....} 1,588,248) 571,526 |170,562 | 1,293,019) 1,184,672) 24,695 | 1,557,783) 158,400 | 6,548,905 


a Includes Kentucky, Maryland, North e Included in Alabama. 
Carolina, and West Virginia. f Includes Arizona and Texas. 

6 Includes Washington. g Included in Colorado 

c Included in New Mexico. h Included in Alaska. 


d Includes Oregon and Utah. 


The following table shows the various uses to which the marble 
quarried in 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, and 1909 was put: 


TABLE 92.— DISTRIBUTION AND VALUE OF OUTPUT OF 
MARBLE, 1904-1909, AMONG VARIOUS USES. 


Use. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 1908. 1909. 


Sold by producers in rough state| $2,599,052| $2,987,542) $1,795,169} $1,697,891) $1,455,980) $2,330,336 
Dressed for building............ 988,671] 1,168,450) 1,559,925} 1,905,145) 2,329,438) 1,293,019 
Ornamental purposes............ 21,554 13,643 44,523 25,050 25,506 24,695 
Dressed for monumental work..| 1,211,389) 1,170,279} 2,214,872) 2,044,000} 1,843,426) 1,184,672 
Interior decoration in buildings..} 1,257,963} 1,682,651) 1,722,445) 1,900,952) 1,943,750) 1,557,783 


OPEL MISES sos ratare areiaiela\cielel= eveinieles='« 219,206 106,506; 246,004) 264,647 135,820 158,400 
eT Obard essieieroista, 210s etal e7adeleVotetovese 6,297,835) 7,129,071] 7,582,938) 7,837,685) 7,733,920) 6,548,505 


Reference List on Crystalline Marbles. — The following list 
contains the principal publications dealing with the subject of 
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marbles in general, and with the crystalline marbles in par- 
ticular. 


General treatise: 
Burnham, 8. M. The history and uses of limestones and marbles, 392 pp. 
Boston, 1882. 
Alabama: 
Byrne, P. Marble formations of the Cahaba River, Alabama. Eng. & 
Min. Jour., vol. 72, p. 400. 1901. 
Arizona: 
Paige, Sydney. Marble prospects in the Chiricahua Mountains, Arizona. 
Bull. 380, U. 8S. Geol. Sur., pp. 299-311. 1909. 
California: 
Jackson, A. W. Building stones (of California). 7th Ann. Rep. Cal. 
State Min., pp. 206-217. 1888. 
Anon. Marbles of California. Bull. 38, Cal. State Min. Bureau, pp. 
95-114. 1906. 
Colorado: 
Lakes, A. Building and monumental stones of Colorado. Mines and 
Minerals, vol. 22, pp. 29, 30. 1901. 
Connecticut: 
Ries, H. The limestone quarries of eastern New York, western Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 17th Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Sur., 
pt. 3, pp. 795-811. 1896. 
Georgia: 
McCallie, S. W. A preliminary report on the marbles of Georgia. Bull. 1, 
Ga. Geol. Sur., 92 pp. 1894. 
Maryland: 
Matthews, E. B. An account of the character and distribution of Mary- 
land building stones. Reports Md. Geol. Sur., vol. 2, pp. 125-241. 
1898. 
Massachusetts: 
Ries, H. The limestone quarries of eastern New York, western Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 17th Ann. Rep. U. 8. Geol. Sur., 
pt. 3, pp. 795-811. -1896. 
Whittle, C. L. The building and road stones of Massachusetts. Eng. 
and Min. Jour., vol. 66, pp. 236, 237. 1898. 
Nevada: 
Darton, N. H. Marble of White Pine County, Nevada. Bull. 340, 
U.S. Geol. Sur., pp. 377-380. 1908. 
New York: 
Brinsmade, R. B. Marble quarrying of Gouverneur, N. Y. Eng. and 
Min. Jour., Oct. 21, 1905, pp. 728-730. 
Eckel, E. C. The quarry industry in southeastern New York. 20th 
Ann. Rep. N. Y. State Museum, pp. 141-176. 1902. 
Vermont: 
Perkins, G. H. Report on the marble, slate, and granite industries of 
Vermont. 68 pages, Rutland. 1898. 
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Perkins, G. H. Marble (in Vermont). Rep. Vt. Geol. for 1899-1900, 
pp. 38-57. 1900. 
Perkins, G. H. Marble (in Vermont). Rep. Vt. Geol. for 1901-1902, 
pp. 40-44. 1902. 
Washington: 
Shedd, S. Marble and serpentine deposits of Washington. Ann. Rep. 
for 1902, Wash. Geol. Sur., pp. 75-133. 1903. 


Il. FOSSILIFEROUS OR SUBCRYSTALLINE MARBLES. 


Under this heading are included limestones which, though not 
highly crystalline, possess sufficiently close texture to take a 
good polish, and at the same time show attractive color effects. 
The well-known Tennessee marbles are the best examples of this 
type of stone. 

Origin and Character. — Since the fossiliferous or subcrystal- 
line marbles are simply ordinary limestones, so far as origin is 
concerned, nothing can be added here to the discussion of the 
origin of limestones which has been presented in Chapter IX. 
The only points of difference which require further consideration 
are those connected with the color and texture of the subcrystal- 
line marbles. 

So far as texture is concerned, the stone is necessarily close- 
grained, free from chert or clayey matter, and susceptible to at 
least a fair polish. Distinct calcite crystals are not visible, but 
the groundmass of the stone is crystalline and not earthy in 
texture. 

In order to be salable, the subcrystalline marbles must be 
either of a particularly attractive or desirable solid color, or they 
must show attractive contrasting colors. The first type is rare, 
the only color in which the subcrystalline marbles can excel the 
crystalline marbles being black. The second type, in which 
contrasting colors are present, is well-exemplified by the Ten- 
nessee marbles. In this second type much of the color effect 
is often due to the fact that the ground-mass of the stone is of a 
different color from the shells or other fossils which it contains. 

Chemical Composition. — In chemical composition the sub- 
crystalline marbles can of course show little of special interest. 
Since the presence of much silica or clayey matter would com- 
monly interfere with polishing, the fossiliferous marbles which 
reach the market are usually fairly pure carbonate rocks. 
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The following analyses of subcrystalline marbles will serve to 
give some idea of their range in chemical composition. 


TABLE 93. — ANALYSES OF AMERICAN SUBCRYSTALLINE 


MARBLES. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 vf 
Silicate etn oan 0.76 | 1.43 | 4.23 | 0.17| 0.13] 0.07 0.23 
Alumina OvOAI Gree lee ee : 
Tron Lae, beets econ: 0.42 | 3.28 | 0.91 tee: 0.26] 0.21 | 0.08 
ince cee eee 54.67 152.77 |80.42 | 55.47| 55.32/55.12 (55.87 
IMapneciat: cass cn aaa 1.01 | 0.82 119.86 | 0.30] 0.21] 0.51 | 0.15 
Copontdiondeiae eet 43.49 [41.85 | n.d. | 43.63| 43.51/43.98 [43.47 
WA His) Dee ees Ale eye Aes lite ee Made! PME 08. Se | oe OFT [Oe S eae meee 


1. Gray marble, Varnell station, Whitfield County, Georgia; W. H. Emer- 
son, analyst; Bull. 1, Georgia Geol. Sur., p. 87. 

2. Brown marble, Red Clay P. O., Whitfield County, Georgia; W. H. Emer- 
son, analyst; Bull. 1, Georgia Geol. Sur., p. 87. 

8. Black marble, Six Mile Station, Floyd County, Georgia; W. H. Emerson, 
analyst; Bull. 1, Georgia Geol. Sur., p. 87. 

4. Marble, near Knoxville, Tenn.; L. G. Eakins, analyst; Bull. 168, U.S. 
Geol. Sur., p. 258. 

5. Marble, Hawkins County, Tenn.; A. L. Colby, analyst; 18th Ann. Rep. 
U.S. Geol. Sur., pt. 5, p. 983. 

6. Marble, near Knoxville, Tenn.; Agric. Exp. Station, analysts; Bull. 
2D, Tenn. Geol. Sur., p. 22. 

7. Marble from Meadows quarry, Blount County, Tenn.; G. S. Jamieson, 
analyst; Bull. 2D, Tenn. Geol. Sur., p. 22. 


Geological Distribution. — Geological age is of interest in the 
present connection only from the fact that the geological history 
of any limestone must necessarily have had some effect upon its 
texture and structure. Subcrystalline marbles may be found 
in limestone formations of almost any geological period, but owing 
to the fact just stated certain formations are more likely to yield 
them than others. 

In the eastern and central United States, for example, the 
Cambrian and Silurian rocks were involved in the earth move- 
ments which gave rise originally to the mountain ranges which 
parallel our Atlantic coast. The later rocks —Devonian and Car- 
boniferous — were rarely involved in the folding and metamor- 
phism which accompanied these movements. In consequence, 
the areas of Cambrian, Ordovician, and Silurian limestones 
which border the Adirondack and Appalachian ranges are apt to 
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show a certain degree of metamorphism everywhere. Where the 
metamorphic effects were intense, highly crystalline marbles were 
developed, as noted on preceding pages. But even where the 
metamorphism did not go to the extreme of causing entire 
recrystallization of the limestones, there is an evident increase 
in their density and compactness as compared, for example, 
with entirely unaltered Carboniferous limestones. 

Geographic Distribution. — The earliest worked subcrystalline 
marbles in the United States were those at Hudson, Glens Falls, 
and Lockport, New York. These were all of different type and 
age, the Glens Falls stone being a bed in the Trenton formation, 
the Lockport stone coming from the Niagara group, while the 
Hudson marble was found in the Lower Helderberg group. All 
three of the groups named are Silurian in age, in the broader 
sense in which the term Silurian was long used. 

The Tennessee marbles, which are by far the best known and 
most important American examples of the subcrystalline type, 
occur as beds in the Chickamauga formation. This is of Ordo- 
vician age, and corresponds approximately to the Trenton for- 
mation of New York, which once furnished similar marbles at 
Glens Falls and elsewhere. These marble beds of the Chicka- 
mauga formation occur not only in eastern Tennessee but in the 
adjoining portions of Virginia and Georgia. In these latter 
states, however, they have never been extensively developed. 

Production of Subcrystalline Marble. Owing to the develop- 
ment of these deposits of subcrystalline marble, Tennessee ranks 
at present third among the marble producing states, being sur- 
passed in value of annual output only by Vermont and Georgia. 
Since all the marble output of Tennessee is of the subcrystalline 
type, and since the relatively unimportant amounts of subcrys- 
talline marble produced in other states cannot be accurately 
determined, the data as to production given below will be confined 
to the output of Tennessee. 


TABLE 94. ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF SUBCRYSTALLINE 
MARBLE, 1905-1909. 


TOs RUNS SAIN Ee hg osc $582,229 
LOGE mir ee Ee is 5 635,821 
Ty oe Ae cole a erat On, eine 688,148 
TORSG Se Oe Se ee 790,233 
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In the years noted the production of subcrystalline marble in 
the United States, as indicated by the production of Tennessee, 
ranged between eight per cent and ten per cent of the total output 
of all kinds of marble in the United States. 

The distribution of the total Tennessee output by uses, for 


the years 1908 and 1909, was as follows: 


Use 1908. 1909. 
Sold rough, for 
Buldingstone sera ee eee eee ee $83,764 $130,315 
Monumentalistone smc men ere eerie 10,755 4,625 
Otherspurposesac. eens ee ere eee 37,575 35,575 
Sold dressed, for 
Biildinerstones. ..h..0s ere eee 78,440 36,478 
Wonumenits lize tasted ean ae ae eines 17,590 4,275 
invertors ecoratlonem nite eters ea eee ine ene 551,449 394,973 
@EEripurp OSES ss ore year eee ee ere oe 10,660 7,500 
Motalilennessee ontputra 1. ieee er $790,233 $613,741 


Reference List on Fossiliferous Marbles. — The following 
brief list includes the titles of the more important publications 
referring to the Tennessee marbles, which are the only exten- 
sively developed fossiliferous marbles in the United States. The 
report by Gordon is by far the most detailed and important one 
in the list. 

Cotton, H. E., and Gattinger, A. Tennessee building stones. 


Reports 10th U.S. Census, pp. 187, 188. 1884. 
Gordon, C. B. The marbles of Tennessee. Bull. 2D, Tenn. Geol. Sur., 


Vol. 10, 


33 pp. 1911. 
Keith, A. Tennessee marbles. Bull. 213, U. S. Geol. Sur., pp. 366-370. 
1903. 


Willis, B. The marbles of Hawkins County, Tennessee. School of 
Mines Quarterly, vol. 9, pp. 112-123. 1888. 


ONYX MARBLES. 


Origin and Character.— The onyx marbles are deposits of 
relatively pure calcium carbonate, deposited by waters which 
have carried it in solution. The deposition may take place at 
the surface, around the exits of springs, or in caves along the 
course of flow of underground waters. 

During the course of this deposition, which is usually a slow 
and not necessarily continuous process, changes may take place 
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in the composition of the dissolved material contained in the 
water; and very slight differences in the amounts of iron oxide, 
organic matter, or other coloring material which is precipitated 
along with the calcium carbonate will be sufficient to produce 
the color banding which is so characteristic and desirable a 
feature of the onyx marbles. 

Uses and Production. — The onyx marbles are of practically 
no structural value, and are used entirely for decorative purposes. 
They are to be compared, therefore, with serpentine and some 
of the more purely decorative crystalline marbles. 

No data are available to determine, even approximately, the 
output of onyx marbles and allied products in the United States. 
In the statistical reports of the United States Geological Survey, 
such output, whatever it may amount to, is included in the 
production of marble and limestone. 

It is known that onyx marbles are produced commercially in 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah. In the states of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia some attention 
has been paid to the quarrying or mining of the cave marbles, 
but no steady commercial production seems to have resulted 
as yet in any of these states. 

Reference List on Onyx Marbles. — The publications noted in 
the following brief list are of interest as referring to the onyx 
marbles. Of those listed, Merrill’s report of 1894 is by far the 
most important and complete. 


De Kalb, C. Onyx marbles. Trans. Am. Inst. Min. Eng., vol. 25, 
pp. 557-569. 1896. 

De Kalb, C. Onyx marbles. 20th Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Sur., pt. 6, 
pp. 286-291. 1899. 

Gorby, 8. S. The onyx deposits of Barren County, Kentucky. Eng. & 
Min. Jour., vol. 67, pp. 707, 708. 1899. 

Merrill, G. P. The onyx marbles; their origin, composition, and uses, 
both ancient and modern. Rep. U. S. National Museum for 1893, 
pp. 539-585. 1894. 

Merrill, G. P. A consideration of some little-known American ornamen- 
tal stones. Stone, vol. 19, pp. 225-230. 1899. 

Anon. Onyx marbles of California. Bull. 38, Cal. State Min. Bureau, 
pp. 111-114. 1906. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FIELD EXAMINATION AND VALUATION OF STONE 
PROPERTIES. 


Tue valuation of a stone property will usually necessitate a 
careful field examination, some far less important laboratory 
work, and finally a study of the commercial conditions which 
affect values. As a matter of fact, the last of these is by far the 
most important, though it is rarely even referred to in books on 
building stones. e 

In the present chapter the field examination of stone properties 
will be taken up, followed by some consideration of business con- 
ditions in the stone industry. Laboratory tests will be treated 
in a later chapter. 


THE FIELD EXAMINATION OF STONE PROPERTIES. 


Scope of Reports. — Reports upon stone properties or quarries 
naturally fall into two quite distinct classes, with different aims 
and requirements. One class would include the detailed expert: 
examination of the property as a commercial proposition, looking 
toward placing the stone on the regular market. The other class 
would include the much less detailed report necessary when stone 
from a certain property or quarry is offered for an important 
engineering work. In this latter case the question before the 
engineer is simply whether or not the quarry can reasonably be 
expected to supply a sufficient quantity of stone, of quality satis- 
factory for the proposed work. In the former case, where the 
expert report will probably be used as a basis for exploiting the 
property, many other features of the proposition will require 
careful examination; and a complete report of this class should 
include sufficient data to answer the following questions: 

(1) Is the stone of such character that it can find a market 
when placed in competition with stone from existing quarries? 

(2) Is there sufficient quantity of good stone to justify the 
investment necessary for lands and plant? 
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(3) Can the stone be quarried and transported cheaply enough 
to compete with existing quarries? 

The property to be examined may be a quarry, either working 
or abandoned, or it may consist entirely of undeveloped land. 
In the first case there will be little difficulty in seeing enough of 
the stone to form a good idea of its character, extent, etc., and 
actual exploratory work will usually be unnecessary. Occa- 
sionally, however, drilling or trenching will be required, even 
when a quarry has been opened on the land, before a safe estimate 
can be made as to the quantity of stone available. When the 
land is entirely undeveloped, the case becomes more serious. 
Road cuts, railroad cuts, and stream banks must then be carefully 
examined; and hillsides will often furnish fairly good natural 
outcrops. In some cases this will be sufficient, but if the pro- 
posed investment is heavy it will be best to drill or trench. The 
choice between these two methods of examination will depend 
largely on the kind and structure of the rock. In limestones or 
sandstones dipping at a high angle, trenching across the strike 
of the beds will be least expensive, and more satisfactory than 
drilling. For granites also, which show no bedding, trenching 
is best. But if the rocks are limestones or sandstones lying hori- 
zontally, or nearly so, drilling will usually be more satisfactory 
than trenching; and for roofing slates this method is always to 
be preferred. A small face can also be opened up at the point 
which seems best suited for the site of the proposed quarry, and 
information as to the actual working properties of the stone can 
thus be obtained. 

Exploration required. In nine cases out of ten, however, the 
engineer called to report on a stone property will find that little 
exploratory work is required. Building stone is so common a 
product that a land owner rarely becomes enthusiastic enough 
about it to ask for an expert opinion unless the rock has been 
quarried on his own or a neighboring property, or else shows 
naturally in some particularly imposing cliff. 

In examining a stone property, there are practically only two 
cases in which it will be advisable to go to the expense of using 
the diamond drill. These are: (1) in a slate deposit, and (2) in 
a marble bed dipping at a high angle — 45 degrees or more. In 
both these cases the actual quarries are apt to take the form of 
deep narrow cuts, and for this reason it will pay to determine the 
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character of the rock to some depth. But in all other cases a 
core drill will give little information of value. Stone can rarely 
be profitably worked by mining, so that a drill core showing 
that a good bed of stone occurs at some considerable depth is 
hardly of much service. In a granite quarry of such limited 
areal extent that deep workings seem probable, it may pay to 
take out a few 40- or 50-foot cores in order to be sure that 
the color and texture of the stone will continue to be satisfactory, 
but in most cases drilling a stone prospect is unnecessary and 
unadvisable. 

The case is, of course, very different when the stone is to be 
used for some purpose in which its exact chemical composition 
is of importance. If a sandstone is to be used for glass, or a 
limestone for cement, core drilling is practically the only means 
of securing good samples for analysis of all the beds of the rock. 
But this is a case which hardly enters into the field of the present 
volume. 

Schedule for Notes. The following form was devised for use on 
the United States Geological Survey, as a general guide for secur- 
ing the proper kind and amount of data regarding developed stone 
properties. Though this form was planned for a special purpose, 
it will serve as a useful framework on which to hang brief notes on 
the principal points to be observed in examining either a quarry 
or an entirely undeveloped property. It will be seen that many 
of these points can be disregarded if the report is to be merely on 
the question of whether or not the property can supply enough 
good stone for a given engineering work. But for a complete 
report, to be used as a basis for valuing or financing the property, 
all these points must be considered. A few of the questions, of 
course, can apply only to a working quarry. 
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Grain. — Among the principal points to be noted are size and 
regularity of grain particularly in granites and sandstones. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that the terms “ fine- 
grained ”’ and “ coarse-grained,” as applied to building stones, 
are entirely comparative, and depend largely on the kind of rock 
under consideration. A granite, for example, whose constituent 
minerals averaged } inch in diameter would be a rather fine- 
grained rock, for a granite. But a sandstone whose grains were 
of that size would properly be called a very coarse-grained stone; 
and in a limestone or marble grains of this diameter would be 
exceptionally large. 

It would be better, though a little more troublesome, to discard 
such vague comparative terms when describing a building stone, 
and to state the approximate average diameter of its constituent 
particles in fractions of an inch. 

In addition to the average size of grain, variations in size are 
to be noted. In most building stones the grains, in any given 
slab, will be of about the same size. But in some igneous rocks 
—as the porphyries, for example — the mass of the rock will 
consist of a very fine-grained groundmass, scattered through 
which are large crystals, usually of the least fusible constituent. 
In sandstone, also, a similar irregularity of grain is often observ- 
able, while in the limestones, marbles, and slates such variations 
in size of grain are exceptional. 
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Color. — In regard to color, the points to be considered are its 
tint, its permanence, and its regularity, as all three are matters 
of commercial importance. 

The tint of the stone will, of course, be obvious enough when 
a fresh surface is examined. In describing it, comparisons may 
be made with that of well-known stones already on the market, 
for such comparisons will often convey a clearer idea than any 
simple statement. 

The color of an absolutely freshly broken face of the stone 
should be compared with that shown by a natural weathered 
surface in order to determine the probable permanence of the 
tint. If the stone has been quarried and used at some known 
date in the past, search should be made for old buildings or old 
blocks in the quarry, as these will give a definite idea as to the 
color changes which are likely to occur in a given tint. 

In sedimentary rocks, different colors will probably be shown 
by different beds, but in any given bed the color should be prac- 
tically uniform throughout. Any differences which exist between 
the color of different beds, or of different parts of the same bed, 
should be noted. In granites and allied igneous rocks, it is often 
observed that irregular blotches occur at intervals, destroying 
the uniformity of the color. In all these cases, an estimate 
should be made of the ease or difficulty of supplying a large 
amount of stone of some particular tint; for most contracts for 
buildings will contain some requirement in this line. 

Joints. — The jointing of the rock is one of the principal 
features to be noted, for usually it determines the size and shape 
of the largest blocks that can be quarried. Most igneous rocks, 
and many sedimentary deposits, will show three intersecting 
systems of joint planes, though they may be only apparent on 
a very close examination. Frequently one of these systems is 
nearly horizontal, and the other two close to vertical. The 
horizontal joint plane, if present, requires no special description, 
but for planes vertical or even slightly inclined to the horizon 
the direction and amount of dip of each system should be re- 
corded. This done, the regularity and amount of the spacing 
between the successive joints of each system is to be noted, and 
finally the comparative importance of the various systems is 
considered. 


The following example gives a typical case of a description 
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covering the points just noted: “‘ The granite is cut by three 
series of joints. The first series is by far the strongest, and is 
practically horizontal, its planes being spaced from 3 to 6 feet 
apart. The second series in order of importance is almost ver- 
tical, striking N. 30° E. and dipping 80° N. W.; with the spacing 
varying from 6 to 15 feet, the former being nearer the average. 
The third series is comparatively weak, showing only in certain 
parts of the quarry, its planes strike N. 45° W., and dip 72° N. E., 
while its spacing, where the planes are visible, is from 6 to 
10 feet apart.” 

Impurities. — The presence of iron pyrite, nodules or bands of 
chert, iron stains, pockets of clay, etc., is to be looked for with 
care. This is particularly important when the stone under con- 
sideration is a marble, a limestone, or a slate. 


Fig. 22. — Concentric weathering of granite. (Photo by J. E. Taff.) 


Segregations and Dikes. — Granite outcrops or quarry faces 
frequently show lenticular or irregular segregations of the dark- 
colored mineral constituents of the rock. Similar concentrations 
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of coarse-grained feldspar and quartz also occur. Often the 
outcrop or quarry is crossed by a dike or band of some other 
igneous rock. 

Weathering. — The examination of old buildings, and of 
natural exposures of the stone under test, are valuable aids to a 
determination of its probable durability. Field examination 
requires, however, a good knowledge of the geological history 


Fig. 23. — Boulders showing decay of basic igneous rock. (Photo by 
KE. C. Eckel.) 


of the area in which the quarry occurs, as the degree to which 
a natural exposure of the stone has disintegrated will depend not 
only on the character of the stone, but on the length of time it 
has been exposed to the weather. Rock areas in New York 
and New England are rarely weathered deeply, as this district 
was swept clean during the Glacial period, while rocks of similar 
type and equal durability in the Southern States may be covered 
by from 50 to 150 feet of material resulting from their own 
disintegration. 
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VALUATION OF STONE PROPERTIES. 


In the present section attention will be directed to certain 
aspects of the stone industry which have not heretofore been 
discussed in print, but which are of great and increasing interest 
to the engineer. 

The Engineer’s Responsibility for Flotations. — In the present 
condition of the stone trade any one, whether experienced or not, 
is likely to be called upon to examine and report on stone prop- 
erty. If the matter ended there, this condition would affect no 
one except the owner; and the present section would not need 
to be written, for the preceding portion of this chapter covers the 
principal points which must be considered in a merely technical 
examination of a quarry property. But there are indications 
that the stone industry is now beginning to develop in a larger 
way, and there is the certainty that, if an engineer’s name has 
any value whatever in banking or business circles, his report will 
be used as a guarantee, not only of the technical soundness of 
the proposition, but also of its financial soundness. It is one 
thing to say that a stone is attractive in appearance, that it is 
probably durable, that it can be quarried at reasonable cost, and 
that it exists in a certain tonnage on agiven property. It is quite 
another thing to recommend, even by implication, the purchase 
of securities issued against this same property. 

This difference in attitude should of course be obvious, and 
there should be no difficulty in distinguishing between the two 
cases. But as a matter of fact if an engineer of any standing 
reports on a new enterprise it is almost impossible for him to 
word his report so carefully as not to have it accepted as a guaran- 
tee, not only of technical conditions, but of the financial security 
of the enterprise. Engineers are not the only persons likely to 
encounter this difficulty, and the only reason for their greater 
care is that the public expects more from them. By this time 
the public has become accustomed to seeing admirals, clergymen, 
generals, and senators appear as sponsors for oil companies, 
mining promotions, and all sorts of swindles — and it looks on 
this in the charitable conviction that of course they can know 
nothing about these businesses and are simply foolish. With 
an engineer, however, the case is different, and the view taken 
is usually far from charitable. 
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Present Status of the Stone Industry. — Unlike most other 
American industries, the stone trade is still largely in the hands 
of individuals, or of relatively small firms or corporations. The 
data presented below show that in 1902, the latest date for 
which statistics on this point were available, the various sections 
of the stone trade showed the following results: 


TABLE 95.— AVERAGE PRODUCTION IN AMERICAN STONE 


TRADE. 
Average annual 
. Total b Total val f an- 
Kind of stone. Si ponecslead [eter yore read Ge 
Granites cnt cee men eee 853 $18,257 ,944 $21,404 
Sateen ce teats teehee tee eho nese 174 5,696,051 32,736 
Sand SUOne es abe irs oy ta eee 1211 10,601,171 8,754 
Trimes TOME ave -.5 als ncromestenn seasons 3137 30,441,801 9,704 
TAY Bg] OV Sie A A cree ate rer cl cnn cats 75 5,044,182 67,256 


It requires only cursory examination of these figures to prove 
that the average quarry operator, especially in the sandstone 
and limestone industries, is not a very important business interest. 
In view of the fact that this condition is likely to change, and 
that the larger companies to come must base their capitalization 
on the experience of the present, it will be profitable to consider 
these matters in somewhat more detail. 

Average Costs and Profits. — The latest detailed figures rela- 
tive to the American stone industry in 1902 are to be found in a 
report of the Twelfth Census. The figures in the following table 
are copied from that volume. 


TABLE 96.— DATA RELATIVE TO THE AMERICAN STONE 
INDUSTRY IN 1902. 


Granite. Slate. | Sandstone.|Limestone.| Marble. 

Number of firms or corporations....... 853 174 1,211 Slot 75 
quarries operated... ....ccces.ue0sss 906 199 1,304 3,246 83 
Number of salaried officials............ 1,377 437 847 2,231 352 
LA DOLELSI rau bette ete Minot ceteris 18,836 5,920 10,448 31,547 4,070 
Total power employed, H.P............ 46,986 25,454 25,652 64,500 14,286 
Total expense for salaries.............. $1,227,885 | $334,879 $713,579 | $1,843,747 | $341,021 
Wastes fc ck joan ates Fertarer Vesbseasisteysiecrey 11,072,996 | 3,177,459 6,153,060 | 14,750,638 | 2,212,640 
quarry rent, royalties, etc.......... 194,892 269,267 195,968 422,693 65,385 
office rent, taxes, etc............... 615,314 176,878 682,812 | 1,017,388 317,492 
supplies and materials..............] 2,493,065 680,361} 1,298,190} 5,403,912 825,822 
Total Gosts sramcace cee mera $15,604,152 |$4,638,844 | $9,043,609 |$23,438,378 |$3,762,360 

Total value of product........... 18,257,944 | 5,696,051 | 10,601,171 | 30,441,801 | 5,044,182 
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The Census Report figures, though interesting in themselves, 
can readily be treated so as to give more valuable data on costs. 
Unfortunately the report gives no hint as to the quantity of stone 
produced during the year, so that the costs per cubic foot can- 
not be deduced. But the elements that make up the total cost 
in each industry can be determined, as well as the percentage of 
profit. All these factors can be expressed in percentages of the 
total cost. 


TABLE 97.—ELEMENTS OF COST IN STONE QUARRYING IN 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL COST. 


Granite. Slate. Se prs Marble. 
Per cent. Percent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
SHEETS IRS cet waletear ee tee etree ey eee 7.88) 7.22) 7.89) 7.86! 9.07 
NVI TOR Sern Getta eWay e Peet wy 70.97, 68.49} 68.04) 62.94) 58.81 
Quarry rent, royalties, etc......... 124 ool eee alle 80) ils 
Office rent, taxes, etc............. SOO Aa TSH TESOL oF oe 
Supplies and materials............ 15.97; 14.67; 14.35} 23.06) 21.95 
photalecostsumc maniac caete se oe 100.00) 100.00} 100.00) 100.00} 100.00 
Value of product......7..+5.: 117.01) 122.8 | 117-271 129.87) 134.1 


The Financing of the Future. — From the data given in pre- 
vious paragraphs it can be readily understood that the stone 
trade of the present day is on a very different basis from most 
of the other large industries. For the most part, it is handled 
by small operators, whether individuals, firms, or corporations. 
In many cases, particularly in the sandstone and limestone trades, 
the quarries are operated only at intervals, and are not the most 
important business interests of their owners. It is, in the writer’s 
opinion, highly improbable that this condition will last much 
longer, for in many cases there are opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the business on a larger scale. 

If the stone trade of the future is to be a more highly concen- 
trated industry, it will require financing on a different basis than 
is now employed. A company operating a number of quarries, 
in different localities and on different classes of stone, must put 
all of its affairs on a permanent and definite basis. And it is 
this type of company, capable of taking contracts for any type 
of stone at any delivery point, that seems to offer the only 
possibility for large profits in the stone industry. 

Characteristics of Industrial Bonds. — Among the few quarry 
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companies which have offered their securities during the past 
few years, there is seen the same tendency toward financing by 
means of bond issues that has become so serious a feature in 
other industries. 

As distinguished from railroad bonds, industrial bonds are 
inherently subject to one point of danger. 

A railroad line, even if temporarily unprofitable, is rarely 
entirely abandoned, for the growth of traffic with the growth of 
the country will gradually transform it into a profitable enter- 
prise. In addition the natural increase in the value of the real 
estate which it must own, and particularly in the value of its 
terminals, aids in placing material assets in back of its bonds, 
irrespective of the earning power of the line itself. This con- 
dition is characteristic of a growing country, and can be expected 
to persist for some time in the United States. When it finally 
ceases, railroad securities will lose one great element of their 
strength as compared with industrials. But until that time 
comes this condition must be reckoned with. 

An industrial bond, on the other hand, must always face the 
danger that the original project was inherently unsound in plan. 
Men embark in new industries, or in old industries at new loca- 
tions, with the expectations that a marketable product can be 
made at a given point, that it can secure a sufficiently large 
market, and that the prices realized will be above the cost of 
manufacture and delivery. If all of these expectations are 
realized the operation will be profitable. But if any one of the 
three elements turns out to have been estimated erroneously, the 
enterprise will necessarily be unprofitable. This in turn will 
finally mean default on the bond interest, for which the only 
remedy is foreclosure — and in the case of an unsuccessful in- 
dustrial enterprise foreclosure offers little hope for the bond- 
holders. Unless it can be determined that the failure is due, 
not to inherent unsoundness of the project, but to mismanage- 
ment, there is, of course, no inducement for anyone to reorganize 
the company and to put the plant into operation again. The 
scrapping value of an inactive and unsuccessful mill is small, 
and there is rarely sufficient real estate to aid materially in 
paying off the bonds. 

Raw Materials as a Basis for Bond Issues. — The effect of 
these conditions must be considered when an attempt is made to 
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place a value on bonds issued by a quarry company. Especial 
care must be taken when the bond issue is so large that some or 
all of it is based, not on tangible property, but on an assumed 
value for the stone properties held. Each case must, of course, 
be considered separately, but the writer believes that the follow- 
ing rules will be found almost universally applicable. 

1. Under ordinary competitive conditions, the raw materials 
should not be credited with any value whatever in determining 
the security back of a proposed bond issue on a new quarry 
enterprise. 

2. If the stone to be quarried is of a peculiarly desirable 
quality, and if the supply is so closely controlled as to possess a 
distinct and measurable monopoly value, this can be taken into 
the account. 

3. If the operation, though the supply of stone is not entirely 
controlled, possesses differential freight rates to an important 
market over its nearest possible competitor, the increased profits 
arising from this source can fairly be considered as an element in 
valuation, and some portion of these excess profits can safely 
be capitalized in the form of bonds. 

Stock Issues against Quarry Projects. — In the preceding 
sections it has been pointed out that bonds issued against new 
quarry projects are necessarily open to criticism, and are often, 
if not usually, of doubtful security. 

With regard to stock issues the case is very different. There 
is no absolute necessity that bonds be issued at all, but there is 
the practical certainty that any large enterprise will be put in 
corporate form, and this implies the issue of at least one class of 
stock. There is, therefore, no question as to the necessity or 
propriety of a stock issue, the only problem being the proper size 
of such issue. The question here concerns the practice which 
public-spirited Congressmen from agricultural districts hold up 
to public execration as stock watering. 

From the rigidly conservative point of view, stock watering 
is the issue of stock in such quantity that the total par value of 
the outstanding securities exceeds the amount of cash actually 
invested in the enterprise. If this definition were commonly 
~ accepted, it might truthfully be said that no business corpora- 
tion, in any country or at any time, ever had absolutely un- 
watered stock. 
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The banker or business man interested in industrial enter- 
prises, however, would modify this definition materially. To 
him, watered stock is stock issued in excess of the capitalized 
value of the average annual net profits of the enterprise. In the 
case of an established industrial enterprise, this capital value 
might be estimated by capitalizing the actual average net earn- 
ings, over a term of years, after allowing for depreciation and 
other proper charges, on a 7 per cent basis. In the case of an 
entirely new enterprise, since the prospective profits are certain 
to be estimated too high, the average probable earnings could 
only be capitalized on a much higher interest basis, say, at a 
10 or 15 per cent rate. 


CHAPTER XII. 
LABORATORY TESTING OF STONE. 


Trend of Testing Methods. — Though cement and stone are 
closely related structural materials, the study and testing of their 
properties have taken curiously divergent courses. 

The subject of cement testing has for many years been of 
great interest to both engineers and cement manufacturers, and 
much attention has been paid to devising methods which would 
best bring out the structural value of the material. Through 
the efforts of powerful engineering and trade societies, both 
general tests and methods of manipulation have become fairly 
well standardized, and it is now possible to compare, within 
certain limits, results obtained by different workers and in 
different laboratories. The German Association of Portland 
Cement Manufacturers has done much in this direction, while 
in the United States the American Society of Civil Engineers 
has taken the lead in the standardization of physical tests of 
cement, and the Society of Chemical Industry has been engaged 
in securing uniformity in the methods of chemical analysis. 
The testing of cement, as compared with that of building stone, 
has, of course, the advantage that information gained by tests 
can be applied to the methods of manufacture so as to avoid, in 
future, defects which may have been detected. 

The testing of structural stone has, in the meantime, taken 
an entirely different course, and with less satisfactory results. 
Though earlier contributions to the study of the subject had 
been made, the work of Gen. Q. A. Gillmore thirty years ago 
may be regarded as the foundation on which the modern study 
of building stone testing has been based. The accuracy of cer- 
tain of Gillmore’s conclusions may be questioned, but the real 
value of his work cannot be minimized. Physical methods of 
testing building stone have advanced but slightly since his day. 

Since the time of Gillmore’s work, however, another phase of 
the subject has been studied. The principal recent investiga- 
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tions have been made, not by engineers, but by geologists; and 
these have been concerned with the durability, rather than with 
the strength of the material examined. This fact has exercised 
a very appreciable influence on the course which the study has 
taken. Any present-day report on building stones, whether it 

a private report on individual quarries or a public report 
Issued by Federal or State geological surveys, will be found to 
show the influence of the classic work of Hawes, Merrill, and 
Julien, as embodied in the ‘‘ Report on Building Stones,”’ which 
forms Vol. 10 of the Tenth Census Reports. 

The result of the division of the subject between geologists 
and engineers has been that little attempt to secure uniformity 
of methods has been made by any of the engineering societies 
which alone are strong enough to carry out such an attempt. 
This unsatisfactory condition, which prevents comparison of 
the results obtained in different laboratories, is due in large part 
to the complexity of the subject, and in so far can be obviated 
only by further work. It is due in part, however, to the con- 
ditions under which previous investigations have been carried 
on, and to better these united effort is essential. 

It would appear desirable that this subject be taken up by 
one or more of the American engineering societies, which alone 
possess sufficient influence to make any proposed series of tests 
the standard. In one way, indeed, it will be easier to secure 
uniformity in this branch of investigation, for testing machines 
capable of handling a stone cube are much fewer in number than 
are the smaller machines used for testing cements. 

Data Required from Tests. — The points which an engineer 
or architect desires to know concerning any building stone are 
two in number: 

(1) Is the stone strong enough for the use to which it is to be 
put? 

(2) Will the stone retain its strength, structure, and color 
after exposure for a long series of years to the natural and arti- 
ficial agencies which may be expected to attack it? 

The two prime requisites of a building stone are, therefore, 
strength and durability; and most of the different tests which will 
be discussed in the present chapter have been devised merely 
to determine one of these two points, either directly or indirectly. 
This fact is sometimes lost sight of by the experimenter who, in 
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his zeal for distinction, devises tests which may be of interest 
in themselves but which throw no light on the questions of real 
importance. 

Classes of Tests Applied. — As a matter of convenience, it 
seems advisable to group the various possible laboratory tests 
according to the kind of information which they will give re- 
garding the specimen under test. This has accordingly been 
done in the following scheme. : 


I. Tests to determine composition Chemical analysis 
and structure Microscopic examination 
( Specific gravity 
II. Tests to determine density _ Weight 
| Porosity 
( Absorption 
| Freezing 
Ill. Tests to determine durability Sulphate of soda 
Resistance to acids 
Heat 
Compression 
Ce 
Shear 
Elasticity 
Fatigue 
Hardness 
| Abrasion 
l Impact 


IV. Tests to determine strength 


I. TESTS TO DETERMINE COMPOSITION AND STRUCTURE. 


Chemical Tests.— In regard to uniformity in analytical 
methods marked progress has been made during the past few 
years. Dr. W. F. Hillebrand has described * in great detail the 
methods of rock analysis followed in the laboratory of the United 
States Geological Survey, and it seems probable that future 
progress in the standardization of such methods will follow closely 
along the lines of his paper. The analysis of materials for the 
manufacture of Portland cement, a subject which necessitates 
discussion of analyses of limestone, has been reported t upon by 
a committee of the Society of Chemical Industry. If followed 


* W. F. Hillebrand. Some principles and methods of rock analysis. 
Bull. 176, U. S. Geol. Sur. 

+ Report of the subcommittee on uniformity in analysis of materials for 
the Portland cement industry. Jour. Soc. of Chem. Ind., vol. 21, pp. 12-80. 
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by chemists engaged in industrial work, the methods advocated 
in the two papers noted will result in greater accuracy in deter- 
mining the chemical composition of rocks, as well as greater 
uniformity in the statement of results. 

The practical value of a chemical analysis depends largely on 
the type of rock in question. In the case of a granite, trap, or 
other crystalline igneous rock, an analysis is of itself of little 
service, though it may do some good if taken in connection with a 
careful microscopical investigation. With sandstones, analyses 
‘are somewhat more useful, in determining the character of the 
cementing material, though even here a microscopical investi- 
gation will probably be more serviceable. The value of a chem- 
ical analysis is greater in the case of limestones and slates, 
particularly the latter. 

Microscopic Examination. — The examination, under the 
microscope, of thin sections of a stone serves to determine the 
characters and condition of the component minerals, the shape 
and method of aggregation of the individual grains; and, in the 
case of sedimentary rocks, the character of the cementing material. 
Microscopic examination, therefore, is perhaps the most valuable 
single test; but it is the one which can least readily be applied by 
the quarryman or engineer, as instruments and training are rarely 
obtainable. 


Il. TESTS TO DETERMINE DENSITY. 


Of the various properties of stone that may be selected for 
testing, three are so intimately related that they must be con- 
sidered together under the head of tests to determine density. 
The three properties in question are: 

(1) Specific gravity. 

(2) Weight per cubic foot. 

(3) Porosity. 

Of these, the first and second are readily determinable by 
direct experiment. The third cannot readily or accurately be 
determined by experiment, but can be ascertained by calcu- 
lation when the weight and specific gravity are known. 

Interrelation of These Properties.— The specific gravity of 
any mass of material is the ratio between its density and that 
of an equal volume of water. There is, therefore, a very simple 
relation between the specific gravity of any nonporous body 
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and its weight per cubic foot, and the two are convertible accord- 
ing to the following formulas, assuming that a cubic foot of 
water will weigh 62.4 pounds. 


(1) Specific gravity X 62.4 = weight in pounds per cubic foot. 


Weight in pounds per cubic foot 
62.4 


(2) = specific gravity. 
If we were dealing with a thoroughly homogeneous and non- 
porous material, such as rolled steel or coined gold, the above 
statements would cover the whole case. But in dealing with 
stone, which is rarely homogeneous and usually very porous, 
the matter becomes more difficult, and any apparently simple, 
direct statement regarding it is apt to be misleading. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that a stone is made up of 
a number of solid nonabsorbent mineral particles, separated by 
pore spaces of greater or lesser size and amount. We might 
attempt to determine the specific gravity of the stone by simply 
weighing a fragment in air and then in water, using the familiar 
formula: 

Weight in air 

Loss of weight in water 


Specific gravity = 


But the value thus obtained would not be the true specific 
gravity of the stone. It would always be lower than the true 
specific gravity, because of the pore spaces in the rock. This 
fact is often stated in discussions of testing methods, and various 
devices have been employed to overcome the difficulty. In the 
opinion of the writer these attempts have been wrongly directed, 
and have tended to lessen the accuracy of the results rather than 
increase it. 

The true specific gravity of any stone is equal to the specific 
gravity of its solid particles. It can only be determined, there- 
fore, by grinding the stone to powder, and finding the specific 
gravity of this powder. Any other method of ascertaining it 
will give erroneous results, the amount of the error being pro- 
portional to the porosity of the original rock. 

The weight per cubic foot of the stone can best be Gprincd by 
direct weighing of a carefully measured cube or slab. The 
accuracy of this direct method depends on the precision of the 
measurements and weighing, and on the smoothness of the faces 
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of the cube. A polished specimen, for example, should give 
very accurate results. | 

The porosity of the stone can be deduced if the true specific 
gravity and weight per cubic foot are known. The formulas 
for converting these three factors are as follows: 

g = true specific gravity of powder. 

w = apparent weight per cubie foot by direct weighing. 

p = percentage of pore space. 


100 — p _ 6240 g — 62.4 gp | 
(1) w = 62.49 X 00 ee Oe oe 
100 w 
(2) p = 100 ore 
100 w 


(3) 9 = 540 — 62.4 p 


These formulas are of use, of course, only when the true specific 
gravity and the weight per cubic foot of the stone have been cor- 
rectly determined. When the so-called ‘‘ specific gravity ”’ and 
“‘ weight per cubic foot ’’ have been determined by the inaccurate 
methods in common use the formulas cannot be applied. 

Methods of Determining Weight per Cubic Foot. — The weight 
per cubic foot of a stone, as that term is here used, is the actual 
weight of a cubic foot of the dry stone, without allowance for 
pore spaces. 

Two methods may be employed in making this determination. 
The first of these, though BRparanuly) the cruder, is in reality 
subject to less error. 

(1) Direct Weighing. — A cube or slab of the stone is carefully 
measured, and its volume calculated. It is then weighed with 
equal care. The weight per cubic foot is then, simply, weight 
in pounds per cubic foot = weight of specimen in pounds X 

1728 
volume of specimen in cubic inches 
weighing, should have been dried for several hours at a tem- 
perature of about 110° C. in order to remove water. As errors 
in either measuring or weighing decrease as the size of the speci- 
men increases, it should be as large as possible. With polished, 
well-squared specimens the results obtained by this method are 
very accurate. Their accuracy decreases, of course, as the faces 


The specimen, before 
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of the cube or slab are rougher or more irregular; but the cubes 
employed for compression tests will give very satisfactory re- 
sults. 

(2) Weighing in Water. — A method which some testing labor- 
atories use to determine what they erroneously call the “ specific 
gravity ” of stone, is in reality a very fair method for obtaining 
its weight per cubic foot. 

The specimen is dried and weighed in air. It is then suspended 
in water and weighed as quickly as possible, so as to avoid much 
absorption. If w equals weight in air, and w!, weight in water, 
then: 

Weight in pounds per cubic foot = =e X 62.4. 

Porosity. — The percentage of porosity of a stone is the ratio 
between the volume of pore spaces in any specimen and the total 
apparent volume of the specimen. There is no simple method 
of determining this by direct experiment, but on a preceding 
page it has been pointed out that the porosity can be calculated 
readily if the true specific gravity and the apparent weight per 
cubic foot have been determined. The formula to be used for 
this purpose is 
100 w 
62.4 g 
in which p = percentage of pore space. 

w = apparent weight in pounds per cubic foot. 
g = true specific gravity. 


p = 100 — 


The value thus obtained is of interest simply as fixing a maxi- 
mum for the amount of water that can be absorbed by the stone 
under the most favorable circumstances possible. Actually, as 
below noted, the absorption rarely approaches this theoretical 
maximum. 

Value of Density Tests. — (1) When stone is to be used for 
certain purposes, a high weight per cubic foot is per se an ad- 
vantage. This is particularly the case with regard to stone to 
be used under water, as in dams, breakwaters, and shore pro- 
tection works. For such purposes a trap, weighing perhaps 
180 pounds per cubic foot, is a far more satisfactory material 
than a sandstone weighing only 140 pounds. The real ratio 
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between the value of these two stones would not be simply that 
of their weights, as 180:140, but a much higher ratio. As 
Johnson has pointed out, the effective weight of a stone in under- 
water construction is its weight minus that of an equal quantity 
of water. In the example just cited, therefore, the real ratio 
of effectiveness between the two rocks would not be simply 
180 


140°" 9:7, but 


180 — 62.4 _ 117.6 


(40 624° 77.6 2 almost 11 : 7. 


Obviously there is a distinct advantage to be gained by using 
stone of high specific gravity for such purposes. 

(2) Aside from the case above mentioned, where high specific 
gravity is of itself desirable, it is always desirable because of the 
other physical properties which it indicates. It may be accepted 
as axiomatic that in any particular group of stones, the one show- 
ing the highest weight per cubic foot is almost certainly the strongest 
and least absorbent. A limestone weighing 160 pounds per cubic 
foot is, therefore, other things being equal, to be preferred to one 
weighing only 140 pounds. The same is true with regard to 
sandstones. Granites and traps, however, show such a small 
percentage of absorption that the relation between weight and 
absorption becomes of little practical importance. 


Ill. TESTS TO DETERMINE DURABILITY. 


Expansion. — It has long been recognized that much of the 
lack of durability of building stone is due to the effects of changes 
of temperature. These operate to disintegrate the stone be- 
cause, except in the case of an entirely homogeneous material, 
the various component minerals will have different ratios of 
expansion on heating, as in a granite, while in sandstones the 
cementing material and the enclosed grains or fragments may 
expand unequally. 

The tendency of a stone to exfoliate or disintegrate under 
changes of temperature can obviously be tested directly, and 
uniformity in the method of applying the test may be obtained 
without difficulty. 


| a i ee 
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Absorption. — The mineral particles of which a stone is com- 
posed are themselves practically nonabsorbent, but a certain 
amount of space always exists between these particles. This 
percentage of pore space can be determined from formula 2 on 
page 200. Its principal interest lies in the fact that it fixes a 
maximum limit for the amount of water that the stone can 
absorb. A stone containing 5 per cent of pore spaces can ob- 
viously never absorb more water than would fill this 5 per cent 
of unoccupied space. In reality, under ordinary conditions, it 
would never absorb nearly as much as this theoretical maximum. 
Direct absorption tests can of course be readily carried out; and 
would be of value if different experimenters would accept some 
definite standards of practice in the matter. 

Frost Tests. — Changes of temperature, as indicated above, 
may of themselves cause serious injury to a stone; but when 
taken in connection with the action of water contained in the 
pores of the stone, the effect is greatly augmented. The tests 
applied for expansion are mainly to determine the effect of alter- 
nate heating and cooling, and particularly of high heating and 
rapid cooling. The tests for porosity or absorption, on the other 
hand, are carried out with a view to determining the probable 
resistance of the stone to the action of frost. Other things being 
equal, it is obvious that the stone which absorbs the greatest 
quantity of water per cubic inch in a given time will be the stone 
that is subject to the greatest injury at low temperature, owing 
to the freezing of the water contained in it. It is of course de- 
sirable to check up this mode of reasoning by carrying out actual 
freezing tests; and several valuable series of such tests are on 
record. 

The action of frost is frequently simulated by using in the 
absorption test, instead of pure water, a saturated solution of 
some salt, of which expansion, on solidifying, would tend to 
crack or disintegrate the stone. Tests of this type have, how- 
ever, fallen largely into disuse. They will be discussed briefly 
after actual freezing tests have been considered. 

In 1890 Gerber * tested a small series of western building stones, 
the specimens being subjected to alternate thawing and freezing 
by immersing them in water during the day, and at night placing 
them in cold storage rooms kept at an average temperature of 

* Trans. Am. Soc., Vol. 33, p. 253. 
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0° to 4° F. This was done for about twelve days, and resulted 
in the following losses of weight: 


TABLE 98.—EFFECT OF FREEZING TESTS. (Grrser.) 


Kind of stone. Location. age weight m 
Ihimestoneseeererceetas ae BeGtord Mindi. eas eer eee 0.097 
hy ree ce Bedford, cindy on sae 0.103 
al, SR ee Stone City, lowe sass 0.134 
ENN es dhe eR cP s aree Stoner @itya Lowa. ss see 0.053 
eae ree teed Sight a? Miami ka oO. \VGnonieese ee al see 0.113 
ER ea yee ss eee Mankato. Viinnses2oe senna 0.106 
Ms apd Sara teneirs Re Winona Vinee ener 0.049 
OS MO ec eee Pa ares ae Winona. Vanier cee ee 0.043 
SBR oh ene anni al \ViGeneeee ete 0.154 
Sandstoneeere eee eer Ashiland= Wiis saes sere ee 0.068 
Eee ser ee erence AGJA MOE AAG osc os aaceosauses 0.088 


Beare * subjected a small series of British building stones to 
actual freezing tests. The cubes were soaked in water all day, 
and then at night placed outside, being thus subjected to tem- 

peratures of from 20° to 32° F. In the morning the specimens 

were brought inside and thawed by gentle warming. This 
process was repeated ten or twelve times, and then the cubes 
were exposed to the atmosphere and rains for two or three weeks 
in thawing weather. On weighing and testing it was found that 
(1) granite cubes showed no perceptible loss of weight; (2) some 
limestone and sandstone cubes showed losses, never exceeding 
one-fifth of 1 per cent; (8) none of the cubes showed any loss of 
strength as compared with unfrozen cubes. Taking into con- 
sideration the fact that most of the limestones tested were porous, 
loose-grained volites, and that the group of sandstones also 
included some very porous specimens, the small loss of weight 
would seem to prove that this method of testing could hardly 
be regarded as satisfactory. 

Buckley’s tests on Wisconsin stones gave the following results: 


* Proc. Institute Civil Engineers, vol. 107, pp. 350, 351 (1892). 
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TABLE 99.— EFFECT OF FREEZING TESTS. (Buck ey.) 


E Compressive 
S| strength, pounds per 
o square inch. 
Se 
. | 23\ 3 | » 
Kind of stone. Quarry. Location. tee 3 g 
3a| 8 3 
‘3 = - 
% Ss 8 
s | 4 | * 
Granite Amberg Granite Co..|Athelstane..... .025) 19,988} 10,619 
Berlin Granite Co..../Berlin......... .000) 24,800) 36,009 
Nelson Granite Co...|Berlin.. ... .|.03 | 45,841} 32,766 
French Granite Co.. .|High Bridge. . .006} 24,229} 16,019 
Granite Heights Co..|Granite Heights .025} 22,507 20, 306 
Jenks’ quarry........ nina aera. ee .035} 18,023 15, 764 
Leuthold quarry..... Granite City....|.02 | 25,000 14/886 
Milwaukee Mon. Co..|Berlin.......... .015| 34,640} 31,844 
Montello Granite Co..|Montello. .O1 | 38,244 35, 045 


New Hill o’ Fair..... Granite Heights .05 | 27,262] 19, 368 
Pike River Granite 


COL ere ee ATODERE Sar ie .015} 23,062] 20,442 
Limestone Bauer’s quarry...... Knowles........ .16 | 30,680} 17,005 
Bridgeport Stone Co. |Bridgeport...... .00 8, 098 ie 527 
Gillen Stone Co...... Duck Creek... .|.14 24, 522 28, 392 
Laurie Stone Co...... Sturgeon Bay 018 35, 970 20, 777 
Lee Bros. quarry..... Genesee........ .00 32,992 28,133 
Marblehead Stone Co.|Marblehead....|.00 | 41,620) 27,366 
Menominee Falls Co. |Lannon......... .00 | 32,710} 13,986 
Giesen quarry....... Fountain City. .|.035 8, ,799| 9,462 
Story query... 0+ce Wauwatosa.....|.012 18, 477| 25,779 
Voree quarry........ Burlington..... 045] 12,827 7,554 
Washington Stone Co.|Sturgeon Bay ...|.08 | 30,745) 14,948 
Sandstone Argyle Brownstone 

(COms eee ee Argyle.........|.485] 4,173] 2,220 
Ashland Brownstone 

COMP UP tee tees Presque Isle....}.175} 5,495) 5,930 
Babcock & Smith....|/Houghton.......}.140) 5,421) 3,714 
Bass Island B. Co....|Bass Island..... .115) 4,718} 4,808 
Duluth Brownstone... 

Covent wee es Fond du Lac....|.200} 5,991] 6,903 
Dunnville quarry.....|Dunnville.......|.195] 2,722) 3,464 
Grover quarry....... be, WEINS 5 coc .026} 12,405) 6,141 
Pikerquartyy oe. Bavyfiel diesen 13 4,040) 2,958 
Port Wing quarry....|/Port Wing...... .133] 5,329) 4,399 
Prentice Brownstone 

COM re Rt sn oats Houghton......|.00 | 4,319} 3,993 


The Brard Test with Sodium Sulphate. — In order to obtain 
any very striking results, actual freezing tests have to be ex- 
tended over a long period of time. To avoid this inconven- 
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ience, it was early suggested that the effect of frost might be 
simulated by immersing the specimen in a saturated solution of 
certain salts, and then allowing the absorbed salts to crystallize 
out of the stone. The salt most commonly used for this purpose 
is sulphate of soda, suggested first by Brard, whose name is 
therefore often attached to the test. 

The test as carried out by Luquer was as follows: 

A saturated cold solution of sulphate of soda was prepared. 
‘““The specimens, which had been carefully prepared, brushed, 
dried, and weighed, were boiled in the sulphate of soda for half 
an hour, in order to get complete saturation. At the end of the 
half hour it was noticed in every case that the solution was 
slightly alkaline, though at the start it had been neutral. In 
order to prevent any continued chemical action the beakers were 
emptied, the specimens rapidly washed with water, and the 
beakers immediately refilled with the neutral sulphate solution. 
After soaking for several hours, the specimens were hung up by 
threads, and left for twelve hours (during the night) in a dark 
room. In the morning all the specimens were covered with an 
efflorescence of the white sulphate of soda crystals; they were 
then allowed to soak in the solution during the day, and again 
hung up at night. Efflorescing for about twelve hours and soak- 
ing for about the same time constituted a period. The experi- 
ments lasted for eight periods. . . . During the tests the solution 
was renewed from time to time, and appeared to remain neutral. 
The temperature of the room varied from 60° to 70° F. (18° to 
21°C.). Those specimens most affected began to show the 
disintegrating action of the solution very early in the course of 
the experiments. At the end of the ten (8 ?) days the specimens 
were sprayed with the stream from a wash bottle to remove any 
adhering particles, washed in water to remove the sulphate of 
soda, carefully dried in an air bath at about 120° C. and weighed 
again.”’ 

These tests were carried out in order to determine whether or 
not the sulphate of soda test gave results directly comparable 
with those obtained by actual freezing, a duplicate series of 
specimens being tested at the same time in the latter manner. 
The results of the two series of tests are presented in the follow- 
ing table, and it will be seen that the correspondence is far from 
satisfactory. 
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It may also be noted here that Gerber* carried out similar 
comparative tests, and that his results were equally unsatisfactory. 


TABLE 100.— RELATION OF FREEZING AND SODIUM SUL- 
PHATE TESTS. (Luquer.) 


Loss of weight. ; 
Ratio 
Per cent. opres 


Kind of rock. From sults. 
Sul- Freez- Soda — 


Len ing. freezing 

Granite: 
Coarse-grained..........:..... Gallager’s, Me...... 0.1551/0.0138)...... 
Medium-grained.............. Jonesborough, Me.. .|0.0655/0.0176|...... 
Bine-prainedse ce s215,c5 05850. Hallowell, Me......./0.0516) * |...... 
Fine-grained gneiss............ Bedford Nay. ase OR0G33 Pe tame ee oe 
Keeseville, N. Y..:-/0.0884) { |...... 

Marble: 


Coarsely-crystalline;magnesian|Pleasantville, N. Y..|0.1078/0.0310]...... 
Medium-grained; magnesian...|Tuckahoe, N. Y.....|0.1701]0.0230]...... 
Fine-grained; nonmagnesian....| ? 022599) 02020722). 


Sandstone: 
Pine-pramned 24 ie. sac geko ee Belleville, N. Y.....|0.4765}0.1063)...... 
Coarser-grained............... s 1.4518)0. 1421)... .. 
Badly-decomposed............ ? 4.8212/0.6874|...... 
HPRER BEC RIC Kem. a Nate Sede dm eee |e dahl AT ain as 0.2486/0.0686|...... 


* About same as Jonesborough stone. 
¢ Less than Jonesborough stone. 


The defect of the Brard test becomes apparent when the above 
tests, or any other long comparative series, are examined care- 
fully. The sulphate of soda method does give measurable 
results in short time. But its results are different from those of 
actual freezing tests not only in intensity but in kind. Chemical 
action is introduced which attacks the specimen in a way very 
different from that of frost, and the result is that the two tests 
are in no way comparable. Inasmuch as the only excuse for 
making the Brard test is the idea that its effects closely simulated 
those produced by frost, it is evident that it has failed in its 
mission, and that it requires no further consideration. It may 
be added that in these days of cold-storage warehouses it is not 
such a difficult matter to carry out actual freezing tests at any 
time of the year. 

Resistance to Acids. — Structural stone, particularly when 
employed in manufacturing cities, may be subjected to attack 
by various acids present in the atmosphere. Carbonic acid is 


* Trans. Amer. Soc. C. E., vol. 33, p. 253. 
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always present in air, though normally only in small percentages, 
while nitric, hydrochloric, sulphuric, and sulphurous acids occur 
in certain regions. 

Though these acids are present in very small amounts, their 
effect on stone, when exerted through a long series of years, may 
be noticeably injurious, and accordingly various tests have been 
suggested to determine the amount of this effect on various kinds 
of stone. 

In testing the influence of carbon dioxide, Wilber* used samples 
weighing about 50 grams. These were dried at 212° F. and 
weighed; then placed on a perforated shelf under a large bell jar. 
“The bell jar was placed in a shallow pan, and enough water 
poured into the pan to make a water seal for the bell jar. Inlet 
and exit pipes were introduced into it and a stream of washed 
carbonic acid passed into the jar until all air was expelled. The 
openings were then closed and the contents allowed to stand 
three days at a temperature of about 70° F. Carbonic acid gas 
was again passed in, and this operation was repeated, at intervals 
during the fifty-two days of the continuance of the test. The 
samples were then removed and soaked for four days in distilled 
water, and were afterwards dried in an air bath, at a temperature 
of 212° F., to constant weight.’”’ The percentage of weight lost 
during the operation was then calculated, with the results shown 
in Table 101. 

In the course of the New York series of tests already noted, 
Wilber also experimented f on the effects of dilute sulphuric acid. 
“Small cubes, three-fourths of an inch on a side, were used for 
this test. The samples were dried in a water bath at 212° F. 
to a constant weight. They were then placed upon a perforated 
support and immersed in dilute sulphuric acid. The acid solu- 
tion contained one per cent of sulphuric acid, H,SO,., and the 
volume used at once was two gallons. After an immersion of 
forty hours the acid was drawn off and replaced by a fresh supply. 
This remained upon the samples for twenty-four hours, when it 
was run off and a third fresh portion added, which was allowed 
to remain eight hours. It was then drawn off and a gentle 
stream of clear water passed through the vessel for some time, 
until the samples were entirely cleansed from the effects of the 


* Bulletin 10, N. Y. State Museum, p. 357 (1890). 
+ Ibid, p. 358 (1890). 
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solvent action of the acid. They were then carefully removed 
to the water bath and dried at 212° F. to constant weight.’ 

Wilber also experimented * on the effect of sulphurous acid gas. 
These experiments were carried out exactly like those in which 
carbon dioxide was used (see page 208), except that the tests 
lasted only thirty-one days. 


TABLE 101.—TESTS WITH ACIDS. (Wizzer.) 


Stone. Locality. CO. HS. | H.SO,. 

Granite Grindstone Is., St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. .| 0.006} 0.007] 0.13 

Keeseville, Essex Co., N. Y.. ..| 0.002} 0.017} 0.06 

HallowellS Maines... ost. «ence ee 0.029} 0.024) 0.08 

cs Ss OOD rete rae nae 

Marble Tuckahoe, Westchester Co., N. Y....... 0.004) 0.250} 5.25 

Pleasantville, ee Con Ne Y=...) 0-005) 05150/16563 

Glens Falls, Warren Co., Nusveae eo 0.007| 0.120) 2.56 

Gouverneur, St. Lawrence Co., IN Yor LOCO ORT5Os2263 

Limestone See Hill, Washington Co., N. Y....... 0.012} 0.150} 2.51 

Riatisounes Clintons CoN Yee ee) C2023) 08190122520 

Tribes Hill, Montgomery Co., ie Coe 0.028} 0.160} 3.03 

Canajoharie, oly: uae Co., Neer 0 O82) 5 0 G0 22262 

Prospect, Oneida. @ome Na Yu sor 2 5 see 0.017} 0.150) 2.97 

Chaumont, Jefferson Co., NEG ee OR OOS OLOO TIE FO 

Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., Naini saa as 0.010) 0.130) 2.58 
Onondaga Reservation, ‘Onondaga Cor, 

a Ga nat) Ce a ce cok ane a ae Re ae 0.021); 0.201) 2.84 

Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y........ 0.011} 0.082) 3.77 

Auburn, Cayuga Co., N. ie Ae eee 0.010} 0.140) 2.79 

Williamsville, Erie Co., IN GR NGS Se, ae ta ee 0.060} 0.250} 2.97 

Bowling Green, LQ eng | Ras aE ye 0.062|+0.160) 5.66 

Bedtordewlin dare aeeetits caer ce «ey. ceca 0.087/+0.019] 5.83 

Co, S. H.SO, 

Sandstone |Potsdam, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y........ 0.030} 0.004) 0.02 

Malden-sWister ComeNa Yoneda ee 0.032) 0.003) 0.20 

Oxford, Chenango ce INGE Nate ere stern ee 0.021} 0.080) 0.20 

Duanesburgh, Schenectady Con Ns Yous) 0 OLD S02065)/20.63 

Oswego Falls, Oswego Co., N. \ eee eter. 0.011} 0.290) 0.74 

Albion, Orleans Con Ne fide react 0.092} 0.012) 0.08 

Hulberton, Orleans Co., INEp Ye pekinese 0.046] 0.061} 0.08 

i CROs Ti OROTSi meee 

Portages Wyoming ©o., No Y.....-2.<..- 0.008} 0.089) 0.42 

Warsawenavoming Cos Nev Yion... ck... 0.015) 0.250} 0.49 

Olean, Cattaraugus Co., NEN aie Su sbus Fase 0.060} 0.040) 0.44 


* Bulletin 10, N. Y. State Museum, p. 358 (1890). 
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TABLE 101.— TESTS WITH ACIDS. (Witper.) (Continued.) 


Stone. Locality. GO,. So. H.SO,. 
Sandstone |East Longmeadow, Mass................ 0.046) 0.055} 0.12 
ut ¢ ne 3040 |e: eee 

ue oe ot 0.081} 0.051) 0.17 

S ee se 0.086)". a nee 

a Be 6 O O76), eas eee 

i ge ce OX060 |S) ase ate eee 

‘f ue Es 0.074; 0.146) 0.11 

if ef “a O2053|5 (O16 Bee 

ss a es OU O68|9 ccs. 5 | Gee 

Portland) Conn-fere son earce ore 0.074; 0.059) 0.55 

us * 0.080} 0.086]...... 

at 0 0.078} 0.003} 0.22 

os ce 0: 090)¢ snc eee 
BellevalllesiNigd) sence ee ete eee 0.031) 0.040) 1.01 

Bereas Ohio eaacncad a eae eee 0.066} 0.170) 0.45 
Lakeisuperion Mach =) .e ese nila seere ; 0.005) 0.100} 0.36 
NovaiScotian oo kerre tonrea s ar arse 0.025) 0.020} 0.20 
Bristow haus tote ce Oke eee | 0.079) 0.180} 0.11 

us s 0.104) OF100|h ease 

Slate Middle Granville, Washington Co., N. Y.| 0.004; 0.070) 0.07 


Resistance to Fire. — The most complete series of tests of 
the fire resistance of building stones are those by McCourt, from 
whose report the following extracts are quoted: 


The samples from each locality were cut into three-inch cubes. 
Most investigators, who have studied the refractoriness of build- 
ing stones, have selected one or two-inch cubes; but these sizes 
do not give as accurate results as the larger ones, for the reason 
that a small piece becomes easily heated throughout the mass 
and consequently upon neither heating nor cooling are differen- 
tial stresses between the interior or exterior likely to be set up, 
as would be the case if larger cubes are selected. In actual 
fact in the burning of a building the stone does not become 
thoroughly heated; the heat penetrates probably but a slight 
distance into the mass, while the interior may remain compara- 
tively cold. The heating and cooling of this outer shell causes 
strains which do not obtain in a stone which has been heated 
throughout its entire body. One, two and three-inch cubes of 
the same kind of stone have been tested in the laboratory, and 
while the smaller cubes stood fire very well, the larger ones were 
more affected and in some cases went to pieces. It was to avoid 
this error and to approach more closely the existing conditions 
in a conflagration that the three-inch samples have been em- 
ployed in the present series of tests. 
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As far as the number of cubes would admit six tests were made 
on the stone from each locality, four furnace and two flame tests. 
For the first set of experiments a Seger gas furnace was used, 
thus allowing the cube to be gradually and evenly heated. An 
opening was cut in the cover of the furnace large enough to 
admit the three-inch cube of stone, to which a wire had been 
attached to facilitate its handling. 

One sample was heated at a time. The heat was applied 
gradually for half an hour until a temperature of 550° C. was 
reached, which was maintained for half an hour. The tem- 
perature was measured with a thermoelectric pyrometer. The 
cube was then taken out and allowed to cool in the air. A second 
sample was heated, as before, to 550° C., and this was suddenly 
cooled by a strong stream of water. The third and fourth cubes 
were heated to 850° C. kept at that temperature for half an hour 
and cooled slowly and suddenly as in the 550° C. tests. 

In order to approach more nearly the conflagration condi- 
tions samples were subjected to two flame tests. In the first 
case the cube was so placed as to be enveloped on three sides by 
a steady but not strong gas blast. The flame was allowed to 
play on the cube for 10 minutes, then the samples were allowed 
to cool for five minutes after which time the flame was again 
applied for 10 minutes and the cube was again allowed to cool. 
To determine the combined action of heat and water a second 
cube was subjected, as before, to the flame for 10 minutes, then 
a strong stream of water was turned on to the sample, along 
with the flame, for five minutes. Then the water was turned 
off and the flame continued for another five minutes, after which, 
for five minutes more the flame and water together were allowed 
to act on the sample. 


From the details of the tests above given some generaliza- 
tions can be drawn which are of interest and of value. It is 
difficult, however, to group the different kinds of stone in any 
order, for they vary among themselves and also act differently 
under different conditions. A stone which under some condi- 
tions stands up very well, will disintegrate under other condi- 
tions. Thus, for example, the granite from Northville acted very 
badly on fast cooling after having been heated to 850°C., yet, 
under the combined action of the flame and water, it was little 
damaged. Additional variations of this character are brought 
out by a close study of the tables of fire tests, all of which goes 
to show that, for one temperature, the order of resistance will 
differ from the order given for another temperature. 

At 550° C. (1022° F.) most of the stones stood up very well. 
The temperature does not seem to have been high enough to 
cause much rupturing of the samples, either upon slow or fast 
cooling. The sandstones, limestones, marble, and gneiss were 
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slightly injured, while the granites seem to have suffered the 
least. 

The temperature of a severe conflagration would probably 
be higher than 550° C., but there would be buildings outside of 
the direct action of the fire which might not be subjected to this 
degree of heat and in this zone the stones would suffer little 
injury. The sandstones might crack somewhat, but, as the 
cracking seems to be almost entirely along the bed, the stability 
of the structure would not be endangered, provided the stone 
had been properly set. 

The gneiss would fail badly, especially if it were coarse- 
grained and much banded. The coarse-grained granites might 
suffer to some extent. These, though cracked to a less extent 
than the sandstones, would suffer more damage and possibly 
disintegrate if the heat were long continued because the irreg- 
ular cracks, intensified by the crushing and shearing forces on 
the stone incident to its position in the structure, would tend 
to break it down. The limestones and marble would be little 
injured. 

The temperature of 850° C. (1562° F.) represents fairly the 
probable degree of heat reached in a conflagration, though un- 
doubtedly it exceeds that in some cases. At this temperature 
we find that the stones behave somewhat differently than at the 
lower temperature. All the cubes tested were injured to some 
degree, but among themselves they vary widely in the extent 
of the damage. 

All the igneous stones and the gneiss at 850° C. suffered injury 
in varying degrees and in various ways. The coarse-grained gran- 
ites were damaged the most by cracking very irregularly around 
the individual mineral constituents. Naturally, such cracking of 
the stone in a building might cause the walls to crumble. The 
cracking is due, possibly, to the coarseness of texture, and the 
differences in coefficiency of expansion of the various mineral 
constituents. Some minerals expand more than others and the 
strains occasioned thereby will tend to rupture the stone more 
than if the mineral composition is simpler. This rupturing will 
be greater, too, if the rock be coarser in texture. For example, 
a granite containing much plagioclase would be more apt to 
break into pieces than one with little plagioclase for the reason 
that this mineral expands in one direction and contracts in 
another, and this would set up stresses of greater proportion 
than would be occasioned in a stone containing little of this 
mineral. The fine-grained samples showed a tendency to spall 
off at the corners. ‘The gneiss was badly injured. In the gneisses 
the injury seems to be controlled by the same factors as in the 
granites, but there comes in here the added factor of banding. 
Those which are made up of many bands would be damaged 
more severely than those in which the banding is slight. 
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All the sandstones which were tested are fine grained and 
rather compact. All suffered some injury, though, in most 
cases, the cracking was along the lamination planes. In some 
cubes, however, transverse cracks were also developed. 

The variety of samples was not great enough to warrant 
any conclusive evidence toward a determination of the control- 
ling factors. It would seem, however, that the more compact 
and hard the stone is the better will it resist extreme heat. In 
a general way the greater the absorption, the greater the effect 
of the heat. A very porous sandstone will be reduced to sand 
and a stone in which the cement is largely limonite or clay will 
suffer more than one held together by silica or lime carbonate. 

The limestones, up to the point where calcination begins 
(600°-800° C.), were little injured, but above that point they 
failed badly, owing to the crumbling caused by the flaking of 
the quicklime. The purer the stone, the more will it crumble. 
The marble behaves similarly to the limestone, but, because of 
the coarseness of the texture, also cracks considerably. As has 
been mentioned before, both the limestones and marble on 
sudden cooling seem to flake off less than on slow cooling. 

The flame tests cannot be considered as indicative of the 
probable effect of a conflagration upon the general body of the 
stone in a building, but rather as an indication of the effect upon 
projecting cornices, lintels, pillars, carving, and all thin edges of 
stonework. All the stones were damaged to some extent. The 
granites from Keeseville and Northville stood up very well; the 
limestones were, as a whole, comparatively little injured, while 
the marble was badly damaged. The tendency seems to be for 
the stone to split off in shells around the point where the greatest 
heat strikes the stone. The temperature of the flame probably 
did not exceed 700° C., so it is safe to say that in a conflagration 
all carved stone and thin edges would suffer. However, outside 
of the intense heat, the limestones would act best, while the 
other stones would be affected in the order: sandstone, granite, 
gneiss, and marble. 

After having been heated to 850° C. most of the stones, as 
observed by Buckley,* emit a characteristic rmg when struck 
with metal and when scratched emit a sound similar to that of 
a soft burned brick. It will be noted that in those stones in 
which iron is present in a ferrous condition the color was changed 
to a brownish tinge owing to the change of the iron to a ferric 
state. If the temperature does not exceed 550° C., all the stones 
will stand up very well, but at the temperature which is probable 
in a conflagration, in a general way, the finer-grained and more 
compact the stone and the simpler in mineralogic composition 
the better will it resist the effect of the extreme heat. The order, 


* Mo. Bureau Geol. and Mines, Ser. 2 (1904), 2:50. 
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then, of the refractoriness of the New York stones which were 
tested might be placed as sandstone, fine-grained granite, lime- 
stone, coarse-grained granite, gneiss, and marble. 


IV. TESTS TO DETERMINE STRENGTH. 


Crushing Strength. — It has often been pointed out that no 
stone which an engineer is likely to use will ever fail by crushing, 
for even in such massive masonry structures as the Washington 
Monument and the Brooklyn Bridge piers the compression per 
square inch at the base is much below that which even a rela- 
tively weak building stone will bear. It is pointed out, more- 
over, that though a small test piece of a given limestone may 
fail by crushing at, say, 12,000 pounds per square inch, every 
natural exposure of the rock proves to us that in larger masses 
it is practically uncrushable. In spite of these facts, the test 
most commonly carried out, when quality of a stone is in question, 
is that for crushing strength. 

Even though this test be unnecessary, it could, if carried out 
uniformly, give us certain information of value, and be a means 
of comparing the strength of different stones. Unfortunately, 
however, there is at present little uniformity in the matter. The 
apparent “‘ compressive strength per square inch,” as shown by 
any given stone in the testing machine, is known to vary with 
the shape of the test piece, its size, and the character of the 
bearing surfaces; but sufficient experiments have not been car- 
ried out to determine the laws of these variations. 

In the matter of size of test piece, Gillmore’s earlier experi- 
ments seemed to prove that a large cube gave higher compressive 
resistance per square inch than a small cube, and he constructed 
a formula showing the variation in compressive strength in 
relation to size of cube. This formula will frequently be found 
quoted in engineering and geological treatises, though within a 
year of its announcement Gillmore had determined, from the 
results of a longer series of experiments, that the so-called law 
did not hold true. 

Regarding the shape of test piece, it has been determined that 
a prism whose height is one and one-half times the width of its 
base will give far more accurate results than the cube. This 
determination has had little effect on testing practice, however, 
the cube being employed as heretofore. 
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TABLE 102.*— EFFECT OF BEARING MATERIALS ON 
STRENGTH OF SANDSTONE. (Beanrz.) 


Average compressive 


t th. 
Abr Loss of 


Name of stone. Plaster of Weadtshest) voead, tee 


Paris, a Cent, 
unds per | Pounds per 
aaaare Sect. square inch. 


SINC MER ERC ee ee occ ene ene ees 6,339 3,942 37.8 
ECE POSE (8 ro 3 Se A ot st le ra poe a 6,115 3,942 35.5 
WinicesEtailesaiieman cern coh Sadan sk ke depse 10,382 4,637 55.3 
Bee ron E Ee TE ACen Scan icowk 8,682 | 4995 | 42.5 
CHRD d LTA Oeics een 3 ey Se en es a 13,408 6,361 52.6 
* Proc. Institution Civil Engineers, vol. 107, p. 344. 
TABLE 103.— EFFECT OF POSITION ON CRUSHING 
STRENGTH OF STONE. 
Ult. compr. 
: strength, Ibs. Ratio 
Kind of rock. Locality. Wected bya 00 | oe ee | ede 
‘ + edge 
Bed. | Edge. 
Tn. 
Syenite French Creek, Pa.... . R. L. Humphrey... 8 17,274 7,910 | 2.18 
“3 i= hed z oe 2 19,997 | 14,348 1.38 
Gneiss, light color/Chester, Pa........... — oe 8 9,505 6,426 | 1.48 
ay ug es * 2 6,097 5,446 1.12 
Gneiss, dark color|Germantown, Pa...... fy a 8 11,636 | 13,984 | 0.83 
“s ae ee a 2 19,891 | 15,555 1.28 
Holmesburg, Pa....... Lathbury & Spack- 
THAN eins Gene eirtes viel 53 21,684 | 19,527 ee Be 
Mica schist Conshohocken, Pa. ...|R. L. Humphrey... 8 10,417 %582-| 1.88 
as ~ oe a 2 20,038 | 15,680 1.28 
Roofing slate Brownville, Me........ Mass. Inst. Tech.... 1 29,270 | 16,750 1.75 
Sandstone Curwensville, Pa...... R. L. Humphrey 8 7,513 4,463 | 1.68 
Ee of es rs 2 10,218 8,013 1.27 
Lumberville, Pa...... ¥ = 8 14,841 8,637 1,72 
Langford, Ky... ..|Watertown Arsenal.. 2 15,135 | 12,341 128 
Albion, N. Y..... 5 e < 2 27,708 | 22,9238 1.29 
Berlin Hts., Ohio..... Gullmore.. shots ; 3 14,250 | 12,000 | 1.19 
Limestone Bowling Green, Ky...|Watertown ......... 5 6,998 6,387 | 1.10 


TABLE 104.— EFFECT OF METHOD OF DRESSING CUBES.* 


Modulus of 
Rupture. Comper Elasticity. 
Sawed specimens, average............... 2,338 12,675 4,889,480 
Tool-dressed specimens, average......... 1,477 7,857 2,679,475 
Ratio of strength, tool- dressed +sawed... 638% 62% 55% 


* 11th Ann. Rep. Indiana Dept. Geology, p. 39 (1881). 
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Transverse Strength. — Little attention is usually paid to 
testing the transverse strength of building stones, except in the 
case of stones intended for use as flagging, lintels, etc. This 
neglect is the more curious because building stone, in actual con- 
struction, often fails under transverse strain, as may be seen in 
the walls of many buildings. In theory, of course, a building 
should be so constructed as never to subject its wall material to 
anything but a direct compressive strain. In practice, however, 
the case is very different. Owing to bad masonry work, or more 
generally to the unequal settlement of foundations, transverse 
strains do frequently occur, and their effect is shown by vertical 
cracks in the poorer or weaker stones of the walls. 

In determining transverse strength the formula used is: 


3L 


2.Bp? 


R= 
in which formula 
R = modulus of rupture in pounds per square inch. 
W = concentrated load at center in pounds. 
L = length between supports, in inches. 
B = breadth in inches. 
D = depth in inches. 


Hardness. — The resistance of stone to mechanical wear is 
rarely of sufficient importance to justify testing, when the stone 
is used strictly as a building material. Flagging, steps, and sills 
are, however, subjected to considerable wear, and it is possible 
that some simple abrasion test might be of service. The only 
structural stone, however, that really fails, owing to ordinary 
mechanical wear, is serpentine, which is entirely too soft to be 
used in any unprotected situation. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


CLAYS: GENERAL CLASSIFICATION. 


Definitions of Clay, Shale, and Slate.— The term clay is 
applied to fine-grained unconsolidated natural materials which 
possess the property of plasticity when wet, while they lose this 
property and harden on being strongly heated. Clays are readily 
molded in all desirable shapes when wet; and this property is one 
factor in the usual commercial definition of a clay: though the 
typical kaolins are not plastic. Since the clays are, as described 
below, the finer débris resulting from the decay of many different 
kinds of rocks, they will naturally differ greatly among themselves 
as regards composition, properties, etc., and these differences 
prevent the formulation of a more precise definition. 

Clays are rock material in an exceedingly fine state of subdi- 
vision, ultimately derived from the decay of older rocks, the 
finer particles resulting from this decay being carried off and 
deposited by streams along their channels, in lakes, or along 
parts of the sea coast or sea bottom as beds of clay. In chemical 
composition the clays are composed essentially of silica and 
alumina, though iron oxide is almost invariably present in more 
or less amount, while lime, magnesia, alkalies, and sulphur are 
of frequent occurrence, though usually only in small percentages. 

The materials known respectively as shales and slates are of 
practically the same composition and ultimate origin, but differ 
in their degree of consolidation. 

Shales are clays which have become hardened by pressure. 
The so-called “ fire clays” of the coal measures are shales, as 
are many of the other “‘ clays’ of commerce. The slates include 
those clayey rocks which through pressure have gained the 
property of splitting readily into thin parallel leaves. 
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Origin of Clays; General Statement.— When rocks of any 
kind are exposed to atmospheric action, more or less rapid disin- 
tegration sets in. This is due partly to chemical and partly to 
physical causes. It is hastened, for example, by the dissolving 
out of any soluble minerals that may occur in the rock, by the 
expansion and contraction due to freezing, and by the action of 
the organic acids set free by decaying vegetable matter. The 
more soluble ingredients of the rock are usually removed in 
solution by surface or percolating waters, while the more in- 
soluble portions are either left behind or are carried off mechani- 
cally by streams. These relatively insoluble materials, when 
sufficiently fine-grained, constitute the clays. When they are 
left as a deposit in the spot where the original rock disintegrated 
they are called residual clays, while if they have been removed 
from the site of the present rock they are termed transportation 
clays. If the materials are carried off mechanically by surface 
waters and finally deposited along river beds, in lakes, or in the 
sea they are termed transported or sedimentary clays. In a third 
class, of limited areal distribution but of considerable importance 
where they occur, are the glacial clays which owe their position 
to the great ice sheets which formerly covered most of the north- 
ern portion of the United States, the clays in question having 
been deposited under or in front of these glaciers. A class of 
still more limited extent and importance includes the eolian or 
wind-borne clays, the example usually quoted being the loéss 
clays, which are supposed by some geologists to have been 
transported and deposited by the winds. 

So far as origin is concerned, clay deposits are therefore due 
to the codperation of two sets of agencies — chemical and me- 
chanical. With regard to the residual clays, chemical agencies 
have in some cases been the more important; but the transported 
or sedimentary clays are, in their present deposits, due almost 
entirely to purely mechanical causes. 

Classification Based on Origin. — The facts which have been 
briefly stated above naturally lead toward a classification of 
clays based on the methods of origin and of deposition. A satis- 
factory working classification of this type is presented below in 
outline form; after which each of the groups named in this outline 
will be separately discussed in more detail. 

A. Residual clays, resulting from the decay in place of 
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igneous rocks, of shales, or of clayey limestones. This group 
may be subdivided into three, according as the clay is derived. 


1. From the decay of igneous rocks. 
2. From the decay of shales or slates. 
3. From the decay of more or less clayey limestone. 


B. Transported clays, resulting from the transportation by 
water (or more rarely by ice or wind) of both the residual clays 
of Class A and of all sorts of finely-ground rock material, and 
the deposition of this material at favorable points more or less 
distant from its point of origin. The clays of this class may be 
subdivided according to their method of transportation, their 
point of deposition, or their present physical state. A sub- 
classification recognizing these three factors is as follows: 


1. Water-borne clays; transportation effected by water. 
(a) Marine clays, deposited in salt-water basins. 
1. Marine clays proper (i.e., soft clays). 
2. Shales. 
3. Slates. 
(b) Stream clays, deposited along the courses of 
streams or rivers. 
(c) Lake clays, deposited in lakes or ponds. 
2. Ice-borne or glacial clays; transportation effected by 
glacial ice. 
3. Wind-borne or eolian clays; transportation effected by 
the wind. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
RESIDUAL CLAYS. 


Origin of Residual Clays.— The residual clays owe their 
origin to the decay or disintegration of some rock mass under 
the action of natural agencies, and to the consequent accumu- 
lation of the more insoluble or resistant portions as a residual 
material on the surface of the parent rock. The natural agents 
which effect this decay and disintegration may be either chemical 
or mechanical — usually both sets of forces are at work. The 
manner in which the decay and disintegration of the rock are 
produced will depend on the character of the agent and on the 
character of the rock. The methods of action and the effects 
produced are so different, on different types of rock, that it 
seems advisable to discuss the subject under three special head- 
ings, each of which will cover the formation of an important class 
of clay deposits. By far the majority of residual clays are de- 
rived from the decay of igneous rocks, of shales, or of clayey 
limestones — for the sandstones rarely yield clay deposits of 
any kind. 

Residual from Decay of Igneous Rocks. — The igneous rocks 
usually contain a number of minerals, some of which are com- 
paratively unaffected by weathering, while others yield with 
considerable rapidity. A granitic rock may be taken for ex- 
ample, composed of quartz, feldspar, mica, and probably a little 
hornblende. When a rock of this character is exposed at the 
surface, its quartz would be practically unaffected by the ordinary 
weathering agents; its feldspar would decay with comparative 
rapidity, while its mica and hornblende would also alter, though 
less strikingly than the feldspar. Extremes of cold and heat 
would tend to disintegrate the rock physically, and so make its 
minerals more open to attack from percolating waters carrying 
dissolved acids. 

The decay of feldspars undoubtedly gives rise to certain clay 


deposits of interesting type, and though the importance of this 
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fact has been greatly exaggerated in clay literature, the subject 
is worth some consideration here. 

The feldspars are essentially silicates of alumina and potash, 
soda or lime. The composition of the different feldspar species 
is discussed in some detail on page 25, to which reference should 
be made for further data on the subject. In the present case it 
will be sufficient to take up the most familiar variety of feldspar 
— orthoclase — and to trace the changes which it undergoes 
during chemical decay. 

Orthoclase has the formula K,0, Al,O3, 6 SiQ2, corresponding 
in composition to silica 64.60 per cent, alumina 18.50 per cent, 
potash 16.90 per cent. When exposed to the action of waters 
carrying in solution carbonic, sulphuric, and organic acids, a 
chemical decomposition of the mineral takes place, resulting in 
the removal of the potash and most of the silica (and of any 
lime or iron that may be present), the formation of a hydrous 
aluminum silicate, and the segregation of the residual silica. 
The aluminum silicate thus formed may be any one of a long 
series — of which kaolinite and pholerite are probably the most 
prominent. The chemical relationship existing between the 
original feldspar and these two possible final products is shown 
in the following comparative table. 


TABLE 105.— COMPOSITION OF ORTHOCLASE, KAOLINITE, 
AND PHOLERITE. 


Orthoclase. Kaolinite. Pholerite. 
Silica: (SiOs) season 64.6 46.3 S9bS 
Alumina (Al,O3)..... 18.5 39.8 45.0 
iRotashy(K>O)es a... 16.9%) oils SSSR Sy eee | ee ee 
Combined! waters 5... .- ge eee aes 13.9 1597 
Rormulaqaseee erie KO, Al.O3, 6 SiO, Al.O3, 2SiO2, | 2 A103, 3 SiOz, 

, ; + HO +4H:0O 

Specific gravity..... 2.57 20") 97 ance ee eee eer 


Pure kaolinite and pholerite are plastic, highly refractory, 
white-burning materials. As formed by the decay of granitic 
rocks, however, the products are impure, containing grains or 
masses of the relatively insoluble constituents of the granite, 
le., quartz, mica, hornblende, etc. These impurities operate 
to reduce the plasticity and refractoriness of the product, and 
often to alter its color when burnt to yellow or‘even red. Of 
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course the less quartz and mica contained in the original rock 
the purer would be the product, and the ideal kaolinite (or 
pholerite) would therefore result from the decay of a vein of 
pure feldspar. 

All that has been said in the above paragraphs concerning the 
chemical decay of feldspar must be read with the understanding 
that this is only one phase of the weathering of an igneous rock, 
and that often it is not even an important phase. To ascribe all 
clay deposits, ultimately, to such an origin is simply to misunder- 
stand the very obvious facts of the case.* Purely mechanical 
disintegration always plays a large part in the weathering of 
such rocks, and at times it is the only important agent. Many 
residual materials will be found which show little sign of chemical 
alterations or changes, and differ from the unweathered rock 
only in the fact that they are now fine, unconsolidated products 
instead of the original mass of interlocking crystals. 


TABLE 106. — ANALYSES OF ACID IGNEOUS ROCKS AND 
RESIDUAL CLAYS. 


la. 1b. 2a. 2b. 
SullVGne (STO Se eo meeas ware amar 66.31 56.40 69.88 51.29 
Alumunear(AIS@s)neve usc ate Be ier 18.27 25.62 16.42 29.69 
Ferrous oxide (FeO) 

Ferrio oxide (PO eee eee es eee 
metre GORY 0) Retaee arog Bh ee : A ; 
Magnesia (MgO). 2o8 se ace. 1.22 0.98 | —0.36 0.14 
TEYCKEE KS) oR KGSO) a ene ea 4.09 2.99 5.63 1.50 
Soda (Na,O) 1 les Ba ee ahi oo A, Oe IE Pa 3.69 1.36 4.46 1.12 
Combined waters... .2.:4..240.5:.. 0.61 9.18 0.36 10.36 


la. Fresh granite 
1b. Residual clay 
2a. Fresh granite 
2b. Residual clay 


Camak, Georgia. Bull. 9, Georgia Geol. Sur., p. 321. 


Greenville, Georgia. Bull. 9, Georgia Geol. Sur., p. 315. 


The character of the residual clay resulting from the decay of 
an igneous rock depends partly on the composition of the original 
rock, and partly on the degree to which decomposition has pro- 


* Of recent American writers on the origin of clays, only one has treated 
this subject with thorough knowledge and a due sense of proportion; and 
the reader, desirous of making a more detailed study of this phase of the 
subject will, therefore, do well to consult G. P. Merrill’s “ Rocks, Rock 
Weathering, and Soils.” 
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gressed. The effect of the second of these factors is of course 
obvious, but the first requires some further consideration. 

The acid igneous rocks — such as the granites — are rela- 
tively high in silica, and low in iron oxide, lime, magnesia, and 
alkalies. The clays which result from the decomposition and 
disintegration of such rocks are apt, therefore, to be low in the 
last-named constituents. 

The basic igneous rocks — traps, gabbros, etc. — being origi- 
nally low in silica and relatively high in iron, lime, magnesia, and 
alkalies, give usually much more impure residual clays than do 
the acid rocks. Even when chemical action (solution) has been 
most thorough, much or all of the iron oxide is left behind in 
the clay; though the lime, magnesia, and alkalies of the original 
rock may appear in greatly lessened percentages in the residual 
material. Where mechanical disintegration has played much 
part in the process, however, then fluxing impurities remain in 
the residual product. 

Basic rocks do not occur at the earth’s surface in such great 
masses as the more acid types, nor are they so widely distributed. 
Because of these facts, clays derived from basic rocks are not 
of very common occurrence or of great importance to the clay 
industries. 


TABLE 107. — ANALYSES OF BASIC IGNEOUS ROCKS AND 
RESIDUAL CLAYS. 


la. 1b. 2a. 2b. 
SiLic an (SiO) > eee cedar a naee 46.75 42.44 38.85 38.82 
Alumina CATS Os ie Arend eth Ree weet WAG 25.51 PTH 22.61 
Drom oxide (FesOs)2 2x cauias 5 ens Pall GRey 19.20 12.86 13.33 
Tinae (CaO We ee ee Rena Se ee 9.46 0.37 6.12 6.13 
Meyers) OMEO) 4 oooh me dageonn ec 5.12 0.21 22.58 9.52 
POUASIN CSO: ss cguokuayeem an dn aes 0.55 0.49 0.19 0.18 
Sodan(Nias O) igen oy saree ee ee 2.56 0.56 0.11 0.20 
WIC T. we hee eee Sra aces alec orcs ca WAN 0.92 10.92 6.52 9.21 


la. Fresh diorite ) Albermarle County, Va. G. P. Merrill, “ Rocks, Rock 
1b. Residual clay Weathering, and Soils,” p. 225. 

2a. Fresh pyroxenite) Albermarle County, Va. G. P. Merrill, “ Rocks 
2b. Residual clay } Rock Weathering, and Soils,” p. 226. 


Residual from Decay of Shales or Slates. — Since shales and 
slates are formed simply by the consolidation of clay beds, it is 
obvious that simple mechanical disintegration of a bed of shale 
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will cause it to again become a bed of clay. So that wherever 
shale beds are exposed to weathering we find that along the out- 
crop the shales have broken down and become soft and plastic. 
Often the change has gone further than simple disintegration, 
for during the physical decay of the shale percolating waters may 
have removed some of its more soluble constituents. 


TABLE 108. — ANALYSES OF CLAYS RESIDUAL FROM SHALE. 


1 2 3. 4 5 
DAMIER a OM Oa) tar on lok. cee Beantline 71.91 |73.30 |84.05 |72.16 |47.00 
pagan (ANOS). 2 02. ss ce es eee os 16.24 14.49 | 9.44 |21.76 |38.75 
Bromoxige (PerOs)s 2... 3.5.6 sed ee seo dau a 1.79 | 1.26 | 0.28 | 0.99 | 0.95 
2) TE OT CE CU) cen ee, a ae eae eae ee 0.18 | 0.19 | 0.23 | 0.22 | 0.70 
Magnesia CONT) eee ee eat sn eteices sons OrS8) 251451 1 3oaOF70e" tr: 
Alicahiesn( KO" Nas@) Se. feo hee oan Seo asolele2 OD) l4 entre 
Canboncaioxi de. (COs) ier, eee ee ee rl ee IL ecseery tl Died Soe 2 
Combined water: ats acts emis en 4,39 | 3.57 | 2.18 | 4.76 |12.94 


1. Hot Springs, Ark. Average of four analyses by Geo. Steiger. Bull. 
285, U.S. Geol. Sur., p. 409. 

2. Mountain Valley, Ark. Average of two analyses by Geo. Steiger. 
Bull. 285, U. S. Geol. Sur., p. 409. 

3. Upper Mill, Pa. Hopkins, Clays of Pennsylvania, pt. 3, p. 10. 

4. Fogelsville, Pa. - Hopkins, Clays of Pennsylvania, pt. 3, p. 10. 

5. Valley Head, Ala. 

Clays formed by the decay of beds of shale or slate are apt 
to contain little foreign matter except, perhaps, an occasional 
fragment of unweathered shale. Of course these fragments are 
rare near the surface but become more common in the deeper 
parts of the clay deposit, as the unweathered portion of the rock 
is approached. Even where frequent, however, they do not in- 
jure the value of the deposit, for the unweathered fragments of 
shale are of practically the same compo- 
sition as the bed of residual clay which 
is derived from the weathering of the 
shale. 

The form taken by such deposits of 
clay (i.e. residual from shales or slates), 
depends largely on the attitude of the 
original shale bed and on the topography 
of the district. If the shale bed was 
highly inclined to the horizon and outcropped along a hillside 
(as in Fig. 24), percolating water and atmospheric agencies might 


Fig. 24.— Inclined shale bed 
weathered to clay. 
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readily disintegrate the shale for some distance down from the 
outcrop. The resulting clay deposit would still be in the form 
of a bed, with a dip corresponding 
to that of the original shale bed. 
In one particular case, however, 
a very marked change in atti- 
tude may be brought about by 
S the weathering of the rocks; and 
SS cs this special case is of much im- 
ST portance since it has given rise 
Fig. 25. — Interbedded shales and to many valuable clay deposits 
limestone. ; Set 
in southeastern Pennsylvania, in 
Alabama, and elsewhere. The case in question is when the 
shale was originally interbedded with limestone, both series of 
rocks dipping at an angle of 
15 degrees to 50 degrees. The 
effect of weathering on such 
an outcrop is twofold, for while 
the shale weathers into clay, 
most of the limestone is dis- 
solved, so that the soft clay 
beds gradually sink down to 
form a thick and irregularly-shaped deposit. This deposit con- 
tains not only the softened shale, but also any insoluble material 
that was contained in the original limestone. When such a clay 
deposit is examined, therefore, masses of fairly pure shale clay 
wili be found inclosing layers of less pure and limestone residual, 
often containing fragments or nodules of chert or flint. 
If the shale bed had been horizontal or nearly so, and were 
now exposed along a valley bottom, the clay deposit would 
probably be more irregular in thickness, as indicated in Fig. 27. 


Fig. 26. — Effect of weathering on shale- 
limestone strata. 


Fig. 27. — Horizontal beds of shale-clay. 


For in this case the depth of disintegration of the shale would 
depend more on accidental features, such as the existence of 
joint planes, thinness of soil cover, etc. 
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An interesting and somewhat exceptional case of the formation 
of a high-grade residual clay from sandstone has recently been 
noted by Loughlin.* The occurrence is at West Cornwall, 
Litchfield County, Connecticut, where a highly feldspathic sand- 
stone has decayed in place. The resulting product is a mixture 
of quartz grains and a very pure residual clay or “ kaolin.” Of 
course the material requires washing, in order to free the clay 
from the sand. An analysis of the washed product gave the 
following results: 


Silica (OiO)s ara aber ree kone ors ee ty eRe 47.50 
BAU Uaraataa ye (CAIs OR) eceede en ee ale a eA cys os 37.40 
IrontOxide the On) mad. s eee ence ek 0.80 
Termes (Ga @) eee tA cot et ee Ae Mn tots as tr 

Wisenesiac (Vio) hie wat yn eee taste este pe 0.00 
Alkaliess (SO SNRs) spots oe ieee 6 eee 1.10 
NV ALCIE re eret fe ram Or ician cose x untniamrsys a. 12.48 


Residual from Decay of Limestones. — The formation of resid- 
ual clays from limestones is a process of peculiar interest, not 
only because it has given rise to many large clay deposits, but 
because certain factors enter into the question which are absent 
from the decay of igneous rocks and shales. 

Limestones are composed f essentially of lime carbonate, or of 
a mixture of lime and magnesium carbonates. Some contain 
little else than these carbonates, but by far the majority of lime- 
stones carry appreciable percentages of clayey matter (silica, 
alumina, and iron) and often other impurities (sulphur, alkalies, 
etc.). Most of these impurities — and particularly the clayey 
materials — are very insoluble, as compared to lime and mag- 
nesium carbonates. The latter are readily attacked by water 
carrying dissolved carbon dioxide. When a bed of limestone is 
permeated by waters so charged, the carbonates of lime and 
magnesia are carried off in solution, while any clayey matter 
which may have been contained in the limestone is left behind. 
Long exposure to such action will result in the removal of a vast 
amount of limestone, and in the accumulation of a great thick- 
ness of residual material (clay, chert, etc.), as a mantle over the 
remnant of the limestone, even when the original limestone 


* Clays and Clay Industries of Connecticut, pp. 15, 30, 31, etc. 
+ For a more detailed discussion of the composition of limestones, reference 
should be made to pages 152-155. 
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contained very small amounts (1 to 3 per cent) of such clayey 
matter. 

An example may make the case clearer. Suppose that a 
horizontal bed of limestone 100 feet thick, whose composition is 


Per cent. 
SHU tsr: a nee eRe Ue bes SNe rae REA eS Si, Oona wld a 2 7 
AWA AY Fite eee tae as See eee 4 
Tron'ondés 2 oi: acs © eters cis coe al ne eee 1 
Limeécarbonate yarn... ee ee oe ere 95 


(this would really be a limestone above the average in purity), 
were attacked by percolating water, charged with carbon dioxide, 


Original surface 


Thickness of 
Limestone 
Removed by 

Solution 


Residual Clay 
Limestone 


Fig. 28. — Formation of residual clay from limestone. 


the lime carbonate would be removed in solution, while the insol- 
uble matter would be left behind. In place of the original 100- 
foot bed of limestone, there would remain a 5-foot bed of clay 
of approximately the composition, silica 50 per cent, alumina 30 
per cent, iron oxide 20 per cent. Now in many cases the con- 
ditions have been even more favorable to clay formation than in 
the case supposed, for the original limestones have been both 
thicker and more impure. 


Residual Clay 


Fig. 29. — Residual clays from chalk. 


The effect of such weathering on an inclined series of chalky 
limestones is shown in Fig. 27, 
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Another excellent example of a deposit of clay residual from 
limestone is illustrated in Fig. 28. This shows a section across 
such a deposit at Bertha, Va. The blocked area in the section 
is limestone, containing only a very small percentage of clayey 
matter. By its solution, however, a very great thickness of 
residual clay is accumulated, and this caps the remaining lime- 
stone as shown in the figure. A point of particular interest is 


Ground Surface 
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Fig. 30.— Residual clays from limestone. 


the very irregular form of the base or floor of the clay deposit. 
It will be seen that the limestone has been dissolved so irregu- 
larly as to leave pillars and bosses projecting upward into the 
clay. Such a deposit must of necessity be drilled very carefully 
in order to determine the available tonnage. Another point 
brought out by the figures is the sharpness of the transition from 
clay to unaltered limestone. The whole process is one of solu- 
tion, so that clays residual from limestone do not show the 
gradual change downward into the parent rock which is charac- 
teristic of clays residual from igneous rocks or from shale. 

Clays derived from the decay of limestones are commonly 
very fine-grained, and consequently very fat or plastic. The 
clay itself is apt to be rather low in silica; but the clay deposit 
frequently contains nodules of chert or flint, or masses (large or 
small) of iron pyrite or brown iron ore. These materials are as 
insoluble as the clay, and like it are left behind when the lime- 
stone is dissolved. On the other hand, the limestone clays do 
not ordinarily contain sand, gravel, or pebbles. 

A typical series of such clays is presented below in Table 109, 
which may be profitably compared with the analyses already 
given in Table 108. 
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TABLE 109. — ANALYSES OF CLAYS RESIDUAL FROM 


LIMESTONE. 

iB 2. 3a. 3b. 
Sili@as (SiO sew aes ieee aan alee See ee ee eee 55.42 |43.37 | 0.42 |48.96 
Alumina CATO) seeec te ate rarsnes easy ce ee ae eG oe cae ae 22.17 |25.07 | 0.22 |26.27 
Tron oxide (Fe2.O;)............ ae eee heey ts ok 8.30 {15.16 | 0.19 |10.53 
Tame6s( CaO) Aaah coer he Sen Ra ree 0.15 | 0.63 |29.77 | 0.24 
Magnesiag( Va O)) er raat ca. Oo eee ee 1.45 | 0.03 |20.69 | 1.02 
Allkaliesy(KeO.NiacO) 52 pace oem reer eeereeeee er 2°49) | 3570 102804) ned: 
Carbontdioxides(COs)e cae we ee se eee 44.43.) n.d. 
IW GED Pale ha Ps wre 2a: pee gl, a ka oe ger 9.86 /12.98 | 3.41 | 9.47 


1. Morrisville, Calhoun County, Ala. 
2. Lexington, Va. 
3a. Limestone 

3b. Residual clay 


f Bull. 52, U. S. Geol. Sur., p. 40. 


} Austinville, Va.; Bull. No. 1, Va. Geol. Sur., p. 98. 


CHAPTER XV. 
TRANSPORTED CLAYS. 


Origin of Transported Clays. — The transported clays differ 
from the residual clays principally in having been moved from 
the locality at which they were formed, so that their point of 
deposit may be far from their point of origin. This transpor- 
tation may have been effected through the agency of running 
water, of glacial ice, or of the wind. The first of these agents, 
however, is by far the most common transporting power; ice 
has moved very few clays, while the effect of wind is in reality 
a very open question. 


WATER-BORNE OR SEDIMENTARY CLAYS. 


According to their point of deposition the sedimentary clays 
are subdivided into stream, lake, and marine. 

Marine Clays. — The material carried by streams and rivers 
to the ocean is spread out finally in estuaries, in marshes along the 
coast line, or as a mantle over the ocean depths. In all these 
cases the finer material is, of course, carried the farthest, and is 
deposited only at points where the force of the transporting 
current is checked. 

No very sharp line can be drawn between certain classes of 
marine and stream clays, for clays deposited in the delta of a 
river, in a broad, shallow estuary or bay, or in marshes along 
the coast could with much reason be considered fresh-water 
rather than marine, though in the present volume they are for 
convenience included with the true marine clays. 

Marine Clays Proper. — Most of the marine clays which are 
forming at the present day are, of course, unavailable for com- 
mercial uses, for they are mostly covered by the waters of the 
ocean. But marine clays formed during earlier geologic periods 
are of great importance, for earth movements have often elevated 
the ocean basins or ocean shores so that many marine sediments 
are now exposed at the earth’s surface. Owing to long-continued 
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exposure to heat and pressure of the clays so elevated, the older 
ones have generally become hardened so that they now appear 
in the form of shales or slates, rather than as ordinary soft plastic 
clays. The more recently elevated marine clays, however, still 
retain their softness and plasticity, as is notable in the clay de- 
posits of the coastal plain. 


TABLE 110. — ANALYSES OF MARINE CLAYS. 


1 Be 3 
Silica: (SiIOp ee ceo eee ee 62.80 62.33 61.59 
PSTuminas CAI Os) kare eee er ee eee 18.23 18.49 19.10 
ion-oxiden(Hes,©;,eHeO) serene eee 6.40 6.91 eae 
Tim Ek (CAO) Here eee eee ea ee 0.88 1.00 1.68 
IMaenesias(Ns©) Berta ce ie errr ere 1.58 1.53 1.87 
Rotas hin(lsO) es gucsoneukis Oa aa oe cee 3.05 2.41 n.d. 
Sd a GNiaisO) Mees © once tae eee eee 1.48 2.38 n.d. 
Combinedswateracncis ook eee eine ee ee 4.39 3.81 551 
INE OTS THTG ria ce ee bck oe eer ee 1.31 iit i ; 


* Including small percentages of titanic oxide (TiO,). 


1. Thomaston, Me. 

2. Hayden’s Pt., South bow T. Schaller, analyst. 
Thomaston, Me. 

3. Rockland, Me. 


Shales. — It has been noted previously that shales are simply 
clays which have been hardened by pressure. This statement, 
while approximately correct, requires some restriction for our 
present purposes. For shales have been derived almost entirely 
from extensive deposits of clays of marine origin — deposited 
along seacoasts or in large basins — and such marine deposits 
will naturally differ considerably from glacial, stream, or lake 
clays. The marine clays have, in general, been transported 
further than the other types of clay, and have been more effec- 
tively sorted while in transit. For this reason the shales derived 
from them rarely show the same irregularities in physical com- 
position that some modern clays exhibit. Shales, for example, 
are rarely so full of coarse sand, gravel, limestone fragments, etc., 
as are the glacial clays of the northern states. Sandy shales 
and limy shales do occur, it is true, but even in this case such 
impurities are usually more regularly distributed throughout 
the mass of the rock than is the case with the impurities of the 
glacial clays. 
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The limy shales are almost exclusively shales which occur 
interbedded, in comparatively thin layers, with limestones. 
Occasionally a limy shale will owe its content of lime almost 
entirely to the fossil shell it contains, the remainder of the shale 
being practically free from carbonates. For both of the above 
reasons limy shales are apt to be a source of trouble in the 
practical working of a plant and require considerable care in 
quarry management to insure that the raw materials are any- 
where near uniform in composition from day to day. 

Slates. — Slates* are clays or shales which have been so hard- 
ened and otherwise affected by pressure as to have taken on a 
regular parallel cleavage, being thus capable of being readily 
split into thin tough plates. The origin, composition, and dis- 
tribution of slates have been discussed in detail elsewhere in 
this volume (Chapter VII). Their interest in the present con- 
nection is due to the fact that large quantities of waste slate are 
produced in the operations of quarrying and dressing roofing or 
mill slate, and that much of this waste could be utilized in the 
manufacture of clay products. 

Stream Clays. — A stream carrying sediments will deposit a 
portion of its load at points where its current is checked. This 
is likely to occur in the broader and shallower reaches of its 
course, and is particularly frequent when floods have caused the 
stream to overflow its banks. 
In this last case the sediment 
is deposited, levee fashion, par- 
allel to the course of the stream. 

In dealing with the clays de- 
posited along the larger streams, 
it will frequently be found that Fig. 31. — Clay terraces. 
they occur in the form of district 
terraces, or flat-topped benches, and that often there will be 
several pairs of such terraces, each at a different elevation. Any 
one of several causes may have produced this arrangement, but 
the frequency of the arrangement itself is worth bearing in mind. 


* It may here be noted that geologists restrict the term slate to clay rocks 
in which the cleavage has been developed at some angle to the original bedding 
planes. In common use, however, any shale which breaks into flat and fairly 
even plates is called a slate, regardless of the direction of the faces of these 


plates. 
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A very typical set of terrace-clay deposits is shown in Fig. 32, 
reprinted from the paper by Jones later cited (page 252). The 
deposits shown in this figure are those occurring along the Hudson 
River at many points on both of its banks, though in the figure 
only a few deposits on the east bank are presented. 


TABLE 111.— ANALYSES OF STREAM CLAYS. 


oye F Tron oxides : Mag- Carbon Com- 
Sil Al L 5 Potash | Sod Ape a 
(idy. | “(AL0;). Ex | (Gad). | Be, |(,0). | (Na,0)| digside bined 
1 52.73 22.25 7.69 1.48 | 3.20 | 4.28 | 2.22 4.91 
2 50.33 27.06 4.91 1.22 | 3.34 | 4.40 | 1.78 5.24 
3 Pbb220 20 e52 6.89 | 2.21 | 2.80 | 3.48 | 2.82 5.06 
4 51.10 17.65 6.47 7.45420. 87 | nid. | on.ds jjened a enecle 
5 | 50.60 | 21.00 439" Ne 3150-962 \emneds|/san- Gye nscale 
6 | 59.81 22.00 | 4.35 | 2-29 | n.d. | n.d: | nd 7.89 
1. South Windsor, Conn. > } 
By West Hartfords Conn ; us 4, eye analyst; Bull. 4, Conn. Geol. 
3. Newfield, Conn. ret oa 
4. Coeyman’s Landing, N. Y. p. 705. 
5. Catskill, N. Y. oa 35, N. Y. State Museum. §p 702. 
6. Barrytown, N. Y. p. 702. 


Lake Clays. —Streams flowing into lakes or ponds tend to 
deposit their sediment at the point where their flow is checked. 
In small lakes, therefore, the heavier sediments are commonly 
deposited where the stream enters the lake, while the drier clayey 
deposits occur a little further off shore. 

In lakes large enough to be seriously affected by wind and 
current action, the distribution and character of the clay deposits 
are closely similar to those of marine clays. 

Ice-borne or Glacial Clays. — The finer material transported 
by glacial ice, and deposited along or near the margin of the gla- 
cier, often forms clay deposits of commercial importance. Owing 
to the purely mechanical origin of clays of this type, they com- 
monly contain fragments of limestone, sand, pebbles, ete., which 
limit their use to the manufacture of low-grade products. 

Wind-borne or Eolian Clays. — Many geologists consider that 
the vast deposits of loess which border the Mississippi and other 
great rivers are of eolian origin, the material having been trans- 
ported by the wind. 
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Fig. 32. — Clay terraces along Hudson River. (C. C. Jones.) 
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The loess clays from various points along the Mississippi are 
strikingly uniform in composition, the range of the principal 
elements being slight. The following series of analyses illustrate 
this point. 


TABLE 112. — ANALYSES OF LOESS CLAYS. 


1 2 3 4. 5 6 

SHIMON (SHO e waada adumincoe bude bie 72.00 |71.11 |74.39 |73.80 |73.92 |67.92 
Jiao (CN MOM ot ero aga cudacacas 11.97 |11.62 |12.03 |13.19 |11.65 |11.76 
Tronvoxides(He: ©) evrreer eters 3.51 | 3.90 | 4.06 | 3.438 | 4.74 | 6.72 
Lime(C aO) eee use eee 1.80 | 2.37 | 1.50 | 0.86 | 1.48 | 1.63 
Naonesian (Mic ©) a sae eae 1.35 | 12477) 53>) 02685) O.60n stats 
Allkaliess(K ©} Nas©) eee eee 3.25) | ol 3 OL (2294 Se 3aeS eg 
Combined=watern. sae ee 6.42 | 6.71 | 3.17 | 5.26 | 3.08 | 5.36 
PCCICHara Vb yee ae eer 27 a2: 2041209) 2 Fale 10S a eee 

1. Kansas City. 4. Hannibal. 

2. Boonville. 5. St. Louis. 

3. Jefferson City. 6. Gladbrook, Iowa. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
DISTRIBUTION OF CLAYS. 


Geographic Distribution of Clays.— In a volume of this size 
little of value can be said concerning the local distribution of 
clays, but a few general statements will be made which may 
serve as a guide to exploration or to further study of the matter. 
Certain large areas can at least be roughly defined, within each 
of which areas a certain class of clay predominates. If the 
reader desires details regarding the distribution of clays in any 
particular state, or smaller area, reference should of course be 
made to the reports listed on pages 240-248. 

The glaciated area lies to the north of the lime which marks 
the extreme southern limit attained by the great ice sheets. — 
North of this line the bedrock was swept clear of all its over- 
lying débris by the glaciers, and except in a few instances no 
large amount of postglacial decay has occurred. Residual clays 
are therefore practically lacking in the glaciated area. 

The coastal plain is the term applied by geologists and physiog- 
raphers to the great belt of lowland that, from New York City 
southward, borders the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Its eastern 
and southern limits are, of course, the shores of the Atlantic 
and the Gulf of Mexico. Its western and northern limits may 
be located closely by tracing a line from New York City through 
Trenton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

The clays of the coastal plain are mostly of marine origin, 
having been deposited at a time when the coast line was just 
inland of their present location. They are therefore more widely 
distributed than glacial or stream clays and their general char- 
acter and location can usually be predicted, with some certainty, 
in advance of actual exploration. 

The coastal plain clays are usually quite siliceous, and low in 
lime, magnesia, and alkalies. They furnish pottery, stoneware, 


and firebrick clays, the pottery clays of New Jersey and the 
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stoneware clays of northern Mississippi and western Tennessee 
and Kentucky being worthy of special note. 

In the elevated Piedmont and Appalachian regions which lie 
inland of the Coastal Plain, the decay of igneous and meta- 
morphic rocks has given rise to bodies of residual clays. These 
differ in size and grade according to the rocks from which they 
are derived. 

The region northwest of the Blue Ridge (and its northern and 
southern continuations) is covered by old sedimentary rocks — 
sandstones, limestones, and shales. Here again a distinction is 
to be made between the regions north and south of the glacial 
border. 

In the great Appalachian Valley which parallels the western 
flank of the Blue Ridge or Appalachian range, deep weathering 
of limestone and shale beds has given rise to heavy deposits of 
residual clay, particularly south of the glacial limit. 

The plateau west of the Great Valley yields chiefly shales, 
varying widely in their character and commercial value. 

List of References on the Distribution of Clays and Shales. — 
The literature of clays is so extensive that the descriptive papers 
in the following list have been arranged by States in alphabetical 
order. 


General United States: 
Ries, H. The clays of the United States east of the Mississippi River. 
Professional Paper No. 11, U.S. Geol. Sur., 289 pp. 1903. 
Alabama: 
Ries, H., and Smith, E. Preliminary report on the clays of Alabama. 
Bull. 6, Ala. Geol. Sur., 220 pp. 1900. 
Arkansas: 
Branner, J. C. The cement materials of southwest Arkansas. Trans. 
Am. Inst. Min. Engrs., vol. 27, pp. 42-63. 
Branner, J. C. The clays of Arkansas. Bull. No. —, U. 8S. Geol. Sur. 
(In press.) 
California: 
Johnson, W. D. Clays of California. 9th Ann. Rep. Cal. State Min., 
pp. 287-808. 1890. 
Ries, H. The clay-working industry of the Pacific Coast States. Mines 
and Minerals, vol. 20, pp. 487-488. 1900. 
Colorado: 
Lakes, A. Gypsum and clay in Colorado. Mines and Minerals, vol. 20. 
December, 1899. 
Ries, H. The clays and clay-working industry of Colorado. Trans, 
Am. Inst. Min. Engrs., vol. 27, pp. 336-340. 1898. 
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Florida: 
Memminger, C. J. Florida;kaolin deposits. Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 
57, 486 pp. 1894. 
Vaughan, T. W. Fuller’s earth deposits of Florida and Georgia. Bull. 
213, U.S. Geol. Sur., pp. 392-399. 1903. 
Georgia: 
Ladd, G. E. Preliminary report on a part of the clays of Georgia. Bull. 
6A, Ga. Geol. Sur., 204 pp. 1898. 
Vaughan, T. W. Fuller’s earth deposits of Florida and Georgia. Bull. 
213, U.S. Geol. Sur., pp. 392-399. 
Indiana: 
Blatchley, W. 8. A preliminary report on the clays and clay industries 
of the coal-bearing counties of Indiana. 20th Ann. Rep. Ind. Dept. 
Geol. and Nat. Res., pp. 24-187. 1896. 
Blatchley, W. S. Clays and clay industries of northwestern Indiana. 
22d Ann. Rep. Ind. Dept. Geol. and Nat. Res., pp. 105-153. 1898. 
Iowa: 
Beyer, 8. W., and others. Clays and clay industries of Iowa. Vol. 14, 
Rep. Iowa Geol. Sur., pp. 27-648. 1904. 
Kansas: 
Prosser, C. S. Clay deposits of Kansas. Min. Res. U. S. for 1892, 
pp. 731-733. 1894. 
Kentucky: 
Crump, H. M. The clays and building stones of Kentucky. Eng. and 
Min. Jour., vol. 66, pp. 190, 191. 1898. 
Louisiana: 
Clendennin, W. W. Clays of Louisiana. Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 66, 
pp. 456, 457. 1898. 
Ries, H. Report on Louisiana clay samples. Rep. La. Geol. Sur. for 
1899, pp. 263, 275. 1900. 
Maryland: 
Ries, H. Report on the clays of Maryland. Rep. Md. Geol. Sur., vol. 4, 
pt. 3, pp. 203-507, 1902. 
Massachusetts: 
Whittle, C. L. The clays and clay industries of Massachusetts. Eng. 
and Min. Jour., vol. 66, pp. 245, 246, 1898. 
Michigan: 
Ries, H. Clays and shales of Michigan. Rep. Mich. Geol. Sur., vol. 8, 
pt. 1, 67 pp. 1900. 
Minnesota: 
Berkey, C. P. Origin and distribution of Minnesota clays. Am. Geol., 
vol. 29, pp. 171-177. 1902. 
Mississippt: 
Crider, A. F. Clays of Mississippi. Bull. 1, Miss. Geol. Surv. 
Eckel, E. C. Stoneware and brick clays of western Tennessee and north- 
western Mississippi. Bull. 213, U. 8. Geol. Sur., pp. 382-391. 1903. 
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Missourt: 
Wheeler, H. A. Clay deposits of Missouri. Rep. Mo. Geol. Sur., vol. 2, 
622 pp. 1896. 
Montana: 
Rowe, J. P. The Montana clay industry. Brick, vol. 24, pp. 1-3. 
Jan., 1906. 
Nebraska: 


Gould, C. N., and Fisher, C. A. The Dakota and Carboniferous clays 
of Nebraska. Ann. Rep. for 1900, Neb. Bd. of Agric., pp. 185-194. 
1901. 
New Jersey: 
Cook, G. H., and Smock, J. C. Report on the clay deposits of New 
Jersey. N. J. Geol. Sur., 381 pp. 1878. 
Ries, H., Kimmel, B., and Knapp, G. N. The clays and clay industries 
of New Jersey. Final Rep. State Geol., N. J., 8vo., vol. 6, 548 pp. 
‘1904. 
New York: 
Jones, C. C. A geologic and economic survey of the clay deposits of 
the lower Hudson River Valley. Trans. Am. Inst. Min. Engrs., 
vol. 29, pp. 40-83. 1900. 
Ries, H. Clays of New York. Bull. 35, N. Y. State Museum, 455 pp. 
1900. 
North Carolina: 
Holmes, J. A. Notes on the kaolin and clay deposits of North Carolina. 
Trans. Am. Inst. Min. Engrs., vol. 25, pp. 929-936. 1896. 
Ries, H. Clay deposits and clay industry in North Carolina. Bull. 13, 
N. C. Geol. Sur., 157 pp. 1897. 
North Dakota: 
Babcock, E. J. Clays of economic value in North Dakota. Ist Rep. 
N. D. Geol. Sur., pp. 27-55. 1901. 
Ohio: 
Orton, E. The clays of Ohio and the industries established upon them. 
Rep. Ohio Geol. Sur., vol. 5, pp. 6438-721. 1884. 
Orton, E. The clays of Ohio: their origin, composition, and varieties. 
Rep. Ohio Geol. Sur., vol. 7, pp. 45-68. 1893. 
Oregon: 
Ries, H. The clay-working industries of the Pacific Coast states. Mines 
and Minerals, vol. 20, pp. 487-488. 1900. 
Pennsylvania: 
Hopkins, T. C. Clays of western Pennsylvania. Appendix to Ann. 
Rep. Pa. State Coll. for 1897-98, 184 pp. 1898. 
Hopkins, T. C. Clays of southeastern Pennsylvania. Appendix to 
Ann. Rep. Pa. State Coll. for 1898-99, 76 pp. 1899. 
Hopkins, T. C. Clays of the Great Valley and South Mountain areas. 
Appendix to Ann. Rep. Pa. State Coll. for 1899-1900, 45 pp. 1900. 
Woolsey, L. H. Clays of the Ohio Valley in Pennsylvania. Bull. 225, 
U.S. Geol. Sur., pp. 463-480. 1904. 
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South Carolina: 
Sloan, E. A preliminary report on the clays of South Carolina. Bull. 1, 
S.C. Geol. Sur., 171 pp. 1904. 
South Dakota: 
Todd, J. E. The clay and stone resources of South Dakota. Eng. and 
Min. Jour., vol. 66, pp. 371. 1898. 
Tennessee: 
Eckel, E. C. Stoneware and brick clays of western Tennessee and 
northwestern Mississippi. Bull. 213, U. S. Geol. Sur., pp. 382-391. 
1903. 
Texas: 
Kennedy, W. ‘Texas clays and their origin. Science, vol. 22, pp. 297- 
300. 1893. 
Washington: 
Landes, H. Clays of Washington. Rep. Washington Geol. Sur., vol. 1, 
pt. 2, pp. 13-23. 1902. 
Wisconsin: 
Buckley, E. R. The clays and clay industries of Wisconsin. Bull. 7, 
Wis. Geol. Sur., 304 pp. 1901. 
Irving, R. Kaolin in Wisconsin. Trans. Wis. Acad. Sci., vol. 3, pp. 3- 
30. 1876. 
Wyoming: 
Knight, W. C. The building stones and clays of Wyoming. Eng. and 
Min. Jour., vol. 66, pp. 546, 547. 1898. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
FIELD EXAMINATION OF CLAY DEPOSITS. 


Tue data obtained in the course of a field examination should 
cover the amount of clay present, its character from a techno- 
logic point of view, and such other features (drainage, stripping, 
transportation) as will affect the commercial value_of the deposit. 
These field data will of course have to be supplementedj by lab- 
oratory tests on the samples obtained. 

The engineer called upon to examine and report upon a clay 
property will do well to realize that the problem before him is 
one which properly falls largely within the domain of applied 
geology. The form and extent of the clay deposits are, it is 
true, determined by engineering means, but the proper inter- 
pretation of the data afforded by the pits, trenches, or drill holes 
will usually require a working knowledge of general geologic 
principles. These principles are not difficult to understand, nor 
are they hard to apply. 

The subject of field examination might naturally be divided 
into two parts: (1) the purely mechanical portion, relating to 
methods of drilling, boring, etc., and (2) the geologic portion, 
relating to the interpretation of the data so obtained, for this is 
the order in which any particular piece of work would be taken 
up. But in discussing the subject it is more convenient to almost 
reverse this arrangement, by describing first the general conduct 
of the work, and then taking up the methods of getting the data. 


THE GENERAL CONDUCT OF FIELD WORK. 


The Use of Geological Reports. — Before taking the field it 
is advisable to find out whether or not geological reports on the 
district have been published. The federal government and 
most states support geological surveys, and in many cases it will 
be found that these organizations have published more or less 
complete reports on either the general geology or the clay re- 
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sources of the district which is to be examined in detail by the 
engineer. Many such reports are listed on pages 240-243 of this 
volume. 

The help to be gained from these geological reports will depend 
largely on the state in which the deposit is located. 

Very detailed and generally satisfactory reports on clays have 
been issued by the states of Alabama, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, and Wisconsin. Partial 
or otherwise incomplete reports have been issued for Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and 
Washington. Scattered data of some value are on record for 
Arkansas, California, Florida, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
and other states. Detailed reports on part or all of the clays 
of Arkansas, Illinois, Virginia, and Texas are known to be in 
preparation at the date of writing. 

These reports vary greatly in their detail and value. Even the 
poorest of these reports, however, will contain information that 
will save needless labor. 

Effect of Kind of Clay on Methods of Work. — The material 
to be reported on may be (1) a hard shale, even on its outcrop; 
(2) a shale which has weathered so 
as to appear soft and claylike; (3) ~~ Cla Ee 
an ordinary soft plastic clay, or (4) alan ee 
a residual ‘‘ kaolin’ derived from Roc 
a mass or dike of decomposed Fig. 34. 
granite or feldspar. Each of these 
types will present different problems, and may require different 
methods of field work. 

The importance of first determining the method of origin of 
the deposit lies in the fact that it influences both the form of the 
deposit and the character of the material. If the material is 
merely a soft surface clay, then we may expect to find a flat- 
lying and basin-shaped deposit, and our only interest in the 
hard rocks. of the region will arise from the fact that they may 
form the lower boundary and sides of the deposit. But if the 
material is a shale, the dip and strike of other beds of hard rock 
will probably prove of interest, for we may fairly expect the 
shale deposit to agree in these particulars with adjacent beds 
of limestone, sandstone, etc. 
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A case in point may be cited in which the owner insisted 
that the ridge in which the clay occurred was composed entirely 
of high-grade clay — a thickness of 800 feet or more being claimed. 
The statement was inherently improbable, owing to the geologic 
structure of the region, but the property was visited. A large 
number of pits had been run in on clay at various elevations on 
both flanks of the ridge, and a shallow trench had been cut 
transversely across the top of the ridge. The trench and all 
the pits showed clay, and the owner pointed to this triumph- 
antly as proving his statement. Outcrops were scarce, as both 
top and flanks of the ridge were well covered with soil and tim- 
ber, but several carefully meas- 
ured sections, made at various 
points, when combined showed 
that the conditions were as in 
Fig. 35. In place of a solid 
bed of clay 800 feet thick there 
were in reality a number of clay 
Fig. 35.— Interbedded sandstones and beds, one 30 feet thick but 

shale-clays. most of them varying from 4 
inches to 3 feet—the total 
thickness of all the clay beds was not over 60 feet, and the remain- 
ing 770 feet was sandstone. But the case was even worse than 
this. In looking over the face cut into the 30-foot clay bed, 
a number of beds of loose sand were noticed. Careful examina- 
tion showed that the clays were really the exposed weathered 
outcrops of a series of shales, that the sands were similarly 
weathered sandstones, and that consequently when the workings 
were driven in under cover the owner might expect to find, in 
place of the 30-foot clay bed exposed at the outcrop, a series 
of shale beds interbedded with sandstones, and that these shales 
would probably contain impurities which had been removed by 
weathering from the clays which showed at the outcrop. 

Now in this case all this information could have been obtained 
directly, but only at prohibitive expense, by deep drilling across 
the ridge. Handling it purely as an engineering problem would 
have required several months’ work and the expenditure of 
several thousand dollars, while by the application of purely 
geologic methods of reasoning and field work the same results 
were secured in less than a day. 
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Examination of Shale Deposits. — Shales are mostly of marine . 
origin, and were deposited in extensive water areas. Any given 
bed of shale is therefore apt to be quite regular both in thickness 
and in composition, for considerable distances. This materially 
lessens the labor of the explorer. If on visiting a property he 
finds, for example, a good outcrop which shows a 30-foot bed of 
shale underlain by a bed of limestone and overlain by strata of 
sandstone, he may be fairly sure that this shale bed will probably 
not vary greatly in thickness or in its associated rocks within 
the limits of the property. It would be fair to expect that its 
thickness will not fall below 25 or rise above 35 feet in a quarter 
mile. It would also be a reasonable expectation — and this is 
a matter of great value — that if at some near-by point he finds 
the limestone outcropping, with perhaps a soil-covered slope 
above it, trenching above the limestone would reveal the shale 
in its proper position. An outcrop of the overlying sandstone, 
on the other hand, would lead the engineer to trench on the 
slope below it in order to uncover the shale bed. 

In this connection it is well to recollect that in most of the 
shale-producing areas of the United States the rocks are lying 
in an almost horizontal attitude. If a shale bed outcrops in the 
flank of a ridge, the shale is apt to weather so as to produce quite 
steep but regular slopes, usually slippery because covered with 
loose fragments of shale. Sandstone or heavy limestone beds, 
under similar conditions, would be apt to form very marked 
terraces or stepped slopes. These conditions are well shown in 
Fig. 25, which is a drawing to scale. Here a sandstone bed forms 
the crest of the ridge, a limestone bed forming a very marked 
terrace about one-third of the way down the slope, while the 
shale beds above and below the limestone give the usual shale 
type of topography. These facts are of service in tracing a shale 
bed throughout a property. 

Examination of Soft Clay Deposits. — The principal difference 
between deposits of shales and of soft clays, so far as the present 
connection is involved is (1) that shales vary little in thickness 
and associated rocks as compared with soft clays; and (2) that 
shale beds can be followed down under overlying rocks, while 
most beds of soft clay terminate as soon as hard rock is struck 
either in the bottom or the sides of a deposit. The only promi- 
nent exceptions to this rule are the Cretaceous and Tertiary 
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clays of the coastal plain (see pages 238, 239), for though these 
are soft clays, they are quite regular in thickness and associated 
strata. 

In dealing with deposits of soft clays, therefore, greater irregu- 
larity of form may be expected than when shales are in question, 
and the work of exploration and examination must be carried 
on with accordingly greater care. 

The forms which clay deposits may take are infinite, but two 
general types may be expected to occur more frequently than 
the others. These are the bench and the lens. Clays which are 
deposited along stream or river banks usually occur in the first of 
these forms, as distinct benches or terraces (see pages 233, 234, 
and Figs. 31, 32). Clays which have been found in lakes usually 
occur in the second form. 

Dealing with Known Deposits. — If the area occupied by the 
clay deposit is small and fairly well known in advance, it will be 
sufficient to lay it off in squares 
25, 50, or 100 feet on a side; de- 
termine the elevations at the cor- 
ners of these squares, and then drill 
or sink a test pit at each corner. 


encene The results of the borings or pits 
= Clay are then to be plotted so as to give 
«2% Rock two series of cross sections across 
Fig. 36.—Basin or lens, shaped the deposit at right angles to each 
clay deposit. other. This is a purely mechanical 


performance, and little except care 
is required to carry it out. It is sufficient only in dealing with 
small deposits, or when the general form, extent and character 
of the deposit is already well known. Such cases will arise when 
a brick plant acquires property adjacent to its own clay pits, 
when new openings are to be run in on a well-known “ vein ”’ of 
fire clay, and in other similar circumstances. 
For such work it is rarely necessary to lay off the squares with 
a transit and tape, or to determine altitudes with a Y level. In 
many cases a pocket compass and pacing will suffice to give 
direction and distance, while a Locke level can be used for eleva- 
tion. If the case requires more refinement, the ‘ drainage ”’ and 
‘architects’ ”’ levels made by different makers are sufficiently pre- 
cise for such work and will probably be the best instruments to use. 
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METHODS OF BORING. 


The earth auger is usually the best and cheapest instrument 
for determining the thickness of clay deposits and securing 
samples of the clays at various depths. It consists of an auger 
attached to one or more lengths of coupled pipe, the upper length 
of pipe being provided with a T handle. The auger is sunk by 
turning the handle, and on withdrawing it a sample of the clay 
is caught on the auger screw. The use of this implement is 
limited to the clays proper or to very soft shales. 

Two very detailed descriptions have appeared of work done 
with the earth auger, and as the two accounts taken together 
cover very fully the entire range of exploratory work that can 
be handled economically by the use of the auger, they will be 
quoted almost in full. 

The Auger in Light Work. — Mr. Charles Catlett has made 
extensive use of the earth auger in testing brown ore deposits 
occurring interbedded with clays and sands at rather shallow 
depths. His description* of outfit and results is as follows: 


1. An auger bit of steel or Swedish iron, with a steel point, 
twisted into a spiral, with an ultimate diameter of 2 inches, and 
an ultimate thickness of blade of not less than } inch. The 
point is found more effective when split. The length of the 
auger proper was gradually increased until about 13 inches was 
reached as the apparent maximum which could be used effec- 
tively. The 13-inch auger contains four turns. This was welded 
to the end of 18 inches of 1-inch wrought-iron pipe, on which 
screws were cut for connection. 

2. One foot of 12-inch octagonal steel, with a 2-inch cutting 
face, which is likewise welded onto 18 inches of pipe, cut for 
connections. 

3. Ten feet of 14-inch iron rod, threaded at either end for 
connection with l-inch pipe. When connected with one of the 
drill bits this becomes a jumper for starting holes through hard 
material. It is also used when desired to give additional weight 
to the drill in going through rock below the surface. 

4, Sections of 1l-inch pipe and connections. 

5. An iron handle, with a total length of 2 feet, arranged 
with a central eye for sliding up and down the pipe and with 
a set screw for fastening it at any point. 

6. A sand pump, consisting of 1 or 2 feet of 1-inch pipe, 
with a simple leather valve and a cord for raising and lowering it. 


* Trans. Am. Inst. Mining Engrs., vol. 27, pp. 127, 128. 
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7. Two pairs of pipe tongs or two monkey wrenches, with 
attachments for turning them into pipe tongs. 

8. Sundries: 25 feet of tape, oil can, flat file, cheap spring 
balance, water bucket, etc. 

The auger is used by two men, who, standing on opposite 
sides, turn it by means of the handle. The handle is also useful 
in giving a good purchase for starting the auger from the bottom 
of the hole, in opposition to the air pressure, which is considerable. 
Enough water is continually used to just soften the material. 
Usually the auger brings up a small portion, which is dry and 
unaffected. Every few minutes, as the auger becomes full, it 
is lifted out, scraped off, and replaced. The handle is moved up 
and tightened by means of the set screw as the auger goes down. 
At every slight change of the material the cone and the character 
of the material are recorded. 

When hard material is encountered the auger bit is screwed 
off and the drill bit screwed on, thus forming a churn drill, which 
may be used for passing through the hard material, the auger 
being replaced when softer material is reached. The churn drill 
is used by lifting it and letting it fall, turning it slightly each 
time. Its weight makes it cut quite rapidly. When the drill is 
used the muck is either worked stiff enough to admit of its being 
withdrawn with the auger, or it is extracted by means of the 
sand pump or a hickory swab. In either case the material is 
washed and a sample is obtained of the stratum through which 
the drill is cutting. 

Of course the best work with such tools is done on soft 
material, but it is entirely practicable to go through hard ma- 
terial (a few feet of quartzite or flint, and many feet of ore being 
often encountered in a single hole), and the ability of this simple 
contrivance to go through interbedded layers of hard and soft 
substances makes it very efficient. 

The cost per foot increases considerably with depths exceed- 
ing 50 feet, but at the greatest depth I attained (some 80 feet) 
I did not reach either its capacity or the limit of its economical 
use as compared with other methods. 

Up to 25 feet two men can operate it; from 25 feet to 35 feet 
three men are necessary; from that to 50 feet a rough frame, 
15 feet to 20 feet high (costing something over $1.00), for the 
third man to stand on, is required. The frame can be moved 
from point to point. Above 50 feet it is generally necessary to 
Lay on one or two of the top joints each time the auger or drill 
is lifte 
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A. 
Feet. 
Nand andigravelis cos... 5s.) e 2 
Ne llOwiClavete sacmmtiacaarcn sa 2 
Clay with some ore........... 4 
DOM UEORC rea em Sak cals 5 
White clay and ore....=...... 3 


Total thickness......... 16 
Sunk by two men in ten hours. 


B. 

WOOSe Tdi Tite ee choc seers ores 3 
SLUeNe LaVerne cpus ihc va ee 7 
Sha eROTO Mee crc oc cow ees 3 
VAS TINOLG Ae iene osiah aes 9 
DHL eLOLO at ees Se teer te eke ee 3 
VACHE OLG UE ert srs ee 15 

Total thickness......... 40 


Sunk by two men in eleven hours 
plus three men for four hours. 


C. 
NiellowaclaVviasmrs ocho e oan - 12 
Blase ketlinatern eserves sein ie © 4 
BeellOwael ayia oc cimcrs Be og gece 8%. 24 
Wihttessandetetaheyaas saints 1 
Soldssandstones. sss. sae os 2 

Notalethickness.. «2. -.+- 18 
Sunk by two men in five hours. 

1D): 

Sanceancsenavels a.1ane aoe 1 
Gite setae ae ee es cee mae Bean 28 
Total thickness......... 29 

Sunk by two men in five hours. 

E. 

Wellowa@laya sone cast eee ine 14 
Ol Civaatigen oe cree oe 3 
(Clini cozetanc co atent Gomes 1 
(Oya 1.4 Seb One oe ae Ae ee 54 
OL ER iio by oe Cierra a 23 
Total thickness......... 26 


Sunk by two men in six hours. 
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F, 
Feet. 
all Cece ee Wetec Sr Renter nes 1 
Shaletore sues ons cate 4 
@laycandisanda-ner se ees 9 
ANd stones Meets hen dns eats aie 5 
Total thickness......... 19 
Sunk by two men in 8} hours. 
G: 
Red clay and sandstone....... 19 
OER Sb hell tt eet rae eee na 31 
Clayzandctlintasm ee oe 2 
ERG Gale’ Bak coe cae 52 


Two men fifteen hours plus three 
men four hours. 


H. 

Sand and, boulders. ....0-....- 12 
(layvganGores eerie ace 19 
Clayeana stint maya ees 3 
Clay and a little ore. ......... 19 
Clay and much ore............ 2 
Clay and a little ore.......... 5 
Clays pce ee ers Cee ee 3 

63 


Two men for five hours plus three 
men for twenty-five hours. 


Ft. Hrs. Ft. per 
hour. 

UNG each 5 SER awe 16 20 0.80 
IB ees ere se 40 34 1.18 
CREE eo oore s 18 10 1.80 
1D) Sean eee ee 29 10 2.90 
1D ota a Smraamnroas 26 12 2:17 
HERS feet eee Cee 19 17 i) as 
(GQReeee re cee taro 52 42 1.24 
A a laa emcee ee 63 85 0.74 
263 230 1.14 
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The Auger in Heavy Work. — The most extensive use to which 
the auger has been put in testing clay deposits was probably in 
the course of the examination of the Hudson River clay deposits 
carried out some years ago by Mr. C. C. Jones. In this work 
most of the holes were deep — 40 feet or more — while some 
reached over 100 feet. This necessitated certain modifications 
both in outfit and in the conduct of the work, as is shown in 
the following description quoted from Mr. Jones’ paper* on the 
subject. 

In this work each drilling gang was supplied with one 20-foot 
hoisting gin, one 6-inch block and fall, 100 feet of j-inch rope, 
1 differential chain block, two 1 or 2-inch augers, two handles, 
three pipe wrenches, 12 feet of 14-inch iron rod, 102 feet of 
34-inch and inch pipe, in 6 and 12-feet sections, from 20 to 50 feet 
of 11 or 3-inch pipe for casing, 1 rock drill, chains, etc. The 
portable hoisting gin was arranged to fold together so as to be 
used as a platform on which to carry all the pipe, supplies, etc., 
which were lashed to it by rope. The gin, thus loaded, could be 
carried by four men. Each drill gang consisted of three men, 
and the foreman of a group of gangs aided when shifting position. 

The holes varied in depth from a few feet to over 100 feet. 
In all, about 150 holes were sunk, each gang averaging one hole 
per day for the entire time. 


The gin is made of three pieces of good timber — spruce pref- 
erably — 4 inches by 4 inches by 20 feet in size. The top of 
each piece is chamfered and a bolt is inserted to prevent split- 
ting. The middle piece is, of course, chamfered on two sides, 
and the others on the inside only. This is to allow for the 
spread of the legs of the tripod, or gin, when it is set up. On 
the chamfered face, below the bolts, a hole is bored in each 
piece for a {-inch round iron bar to pass freely. The tops of 
the three timbers, or legs of the gin, are placed together; the 
bar is inserted through the hole in the first leg, through one 
eye of the bail, through the hole in the middle leg, through the 
other eye of the bail, and then through the hole in the third 
leg. One end of the iron bar is provided with a squared head, 
and the other with a slot, into which a pin or dowel is driven, 
after inserting the bar through the third leg. The bail, of 3- 
inch round iron, thus hangs on the bar in the spaces between the 
legs of the gin. The “drop” of the bail should allow it to pass 
freely over the top of the middle leg, i.e., the length of the bail 


* Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Engrs., vol. 29, pp. 40-83. 
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should exceed the distance from the bar to the top of the timber. 
Sufficient play should be given in all these parts to have them 
fit loosely, and washers should be used to protect the wood. 

Cleats are nailed to the middle leg of the gin to form a lad- 
der to the top when erected. To erect the gin the middle leg 
is turned about the bolt as a hinge, until it again lies on the 
ground. Three men grasp each a leg of the gin, and by push- 
ing towards the bail raise it in a minute. This single maneuver 
suffices to erect the gin over an exact point. To dismount it 
the middle leg is simply carried out until the gin is lowered to 
the ground; this leg is swung back over the bolt again and thus 
forms the platform upon which everything is carried forward by 
a single trip, as above described, to the next point of operation. 
As soon as the gin has been erected, one man ascends the ladder 
and hooks the wooden block over the bail, and the fall is plumbed 
over the exact point for the bore hole. This is an important 
particular, to insure always a vertical stress in withdrawing the 
auger. The rope and fall are now caught up on one of the 
cleats to the side. The auger is made from an ordinary wood 
auger with 2-inch cutting face, which is welded to a short piece 
— about 18 inches — of black pipe, on one end of which a thread 
is cut. This makes the bit about 3 feet along. The handle is 
about 2 feet long over all, and is made of two pieces of 23-inch 
round iron, welded to a strong cylindrical ring, which will pass 
freely over couplings for l-inch black pipe. The ring is provided 
with a strong 3 by 23-inch set screw, for securing the handle 
to the pipe. The differential chain block is Yale and Towne’s 
z-ton capacity, single-chain. Stillson pipe wrenches are used, 
two 18-inch and one 14-inch, and a small monkey wrench is 
required for the set screw. The section of 14-inch iron rod has 
threads cut at each end for 1-inch pipe couplings. The five 12- 
foot sections and seven 6-foot sections of 1-inch pipe have threads 
cut at each end for couplings. Each section is provided with a 
coupling at one end, and it is good practice to have a string of 
extra couplings on hand. @ 

The 14-inch or 3-inch pipe for casing is in 4-feet or 5-feet 
sections, with threads cut at each end for couplings. This casing 
is driven down when troublesome sand or gravel is encountered 
near the surface. As a rule it is little employed; but in some 
localities it is an absolute necessity. The drill is 18 inches long 
with a 2-inch cutting face, and a thread cut at the other end for 
l-inch couplings. It is made from 1}-inch octagon steel. The 
chains, of g-inch iron, with short links, are 3 feet long, and have 
heavy rings at one end and hooks at the other. An oil can and 
a small file, both for couplings, about complete the outfit for each 
boring gang. 

In addition to this, a single outfit complete, exactly like the 
foregoing, but made of >-inch pipe, the auger and drill having 
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l-inch cutting face, will be found indispensable. This can be 
taken from gang to gang as required. It sometimes happens 
that a bore hole made by the larger apparatus becomes unex- 
pectedly obstructed (say, at 50 to 70 feet) by a pebble, a coup- 
ling accidentally dropped in, or some other unfortunate cause, 
and all efforts at progress fail. This smaller apparatus can then 
oiten be successfully employed to pass the obstacle and com- 
plete the test. 

In commencing operations, an auger is attached to a 12-foot 
section, the handle is adjusted, and boring is begun at a des- 
ignated point, great care being taken to start vertically, and to 
preserve the original orifice. Neither more nor less than five 
turns of the auger are required. This fills the bit, which is then 
drawn to the surface. One man is always required to attend to 
the bit, as it enters or emerges from the hole — an insignificant 
but important duty. As the hole deepens additional sections 
are attached, until the assistance of the gin is required. At this 
period, after the auger has received the prescribed number of 
turns, the set screw in the handle is loosened and the handle is 
allowed to drop to the ground. A 3-foot chain is passed around 
the pipe, the hook being passed through the ring to form a run- 
ning noose; the hook is attached to the fall, and stress is applied. 
After lifting the pipe to a convenient height it is gripped at the 
ground, either with a wrench or by simply tilting one end of the 
handle so that the ring binds against the pipe. The stress is 
released on the chain as soon as the pipe is held by the grip and 
the chain slipped down for a fresh hold, continuing in this manner 
until the auger has been completely extracted. When the depth 
reaches 30 feet, the column of pipe must be disconnected at that 
point. To expedite this procedure, a 3-foot chain is looped, 
hook and ring, and loosely dropped around the top of the gin. 
As the pipe is withdrawn from the hole it is so directed at the 
top as to enter this loop. After withdrawing the six sections as 
above described, the handle is attached again below the lowest 
coupling (where it already lies in place), the 30-foot length is 
unscrewed, and being held upright by the loop at the top of the 
gin is merely set at one side. The chain on the fall is again 
attached to the pipe above the handle, a stress applied to the 
rope, the handle loosened as before, and this process is continued 
for each 30-foot length until the auger has been withdrawn from 
any depth; the invariable rule being to have always either the 
handle or the chain under stress below a coupling attached to 
the pipe, while the auger remains in the hole. This operation 
is reversed to lower the pipe again into the hole, i.e., the sections 
are replaced in the order of their removal. It follows that the 
depth of the hole at any time can be ascertained from the number 
of sections in use. At depths exceeding 75 feet (frequently less), 
the chain block must be used to start the auger, hooking it on 
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to the wooden fall when required. In this manner, with a little 
training and a proper division of the duties of each man in the 
gang, the boring becomes practically continuous, and proceeds 
very rapidly. One hundred feet of pipe can be started, pulled 
up, disconnected, the auger bit cleaned, and the whole apparatus 
let down into the hole again in a few minutes. 

When sand is encountered, enough water to make it adhesive 
must be poured into the hole, and the auger will then carry it 
to the surface. Thin strata of sand cause difficulty, and, simi- 
larly, fine gravel is frequently impenetrable. For holes of this 
size the various sand-pump devices are failures, and the auger 
alone will do the work better. The drill, with or without the 
iron-rod section, offers the readiest solution to the gravel ques- 
tion. Gravel must be broken up or pushed to one side. The 
knack of manipulating the drill to meet these circumstances can 
only be imparted by experience. The best plan is to instruct 
practically the foreman alone, who must then deal personally 
with the difficulty when it arises. 

Quicksand is another great obstacle to deep boring. If the 
quantity of water is small, and the stratum thin, it is occasionally 
possible to penetrate it by very rapid work, and bore to the 
depth required for a given purpose; but a thick seam is impene- 
trable by the auger, on account of the closing up of the hole 
through the vacuum created by withdrawing the auger, or by 
the pressure of superincumbent masses. Casing will not over- 
come this difficulty. Ordinarily, and especially in test boring 
in clays, it is unnecessary to penetrate quicksands. 

A long chapter could not fully treat the subject of accidents. 
A general rule other than an exhortation to patience is out of 
the question, because of the variety of these seemingly trifling 
mishaps. Grappling devices to remove accidental obstacles in 
a bore hole are all excellent in theory, but the simplest devices 
often succeed where the more elaborate fail. A section of pipe 
becoming disconnected in the bore hole can be caught up by 
using the disjointed member provided with a clean, freshly-oiled 
coupling; a coupling can often be removed from a hole by using 
a taper-pointed stick driven into the end of the pipe; an auger 
broken at the shank may be grasped by a noose of short-link 
chain lowered by two strings, which is then grappled by a hook 
on the end of the 3-inch rod or pipe, or entangled around the 
small drill. Most of the mishaps happen through neglect of the 
simple rules given. It is important always to avoid gorging 
the auger at great depths. It is apt to be frequently clogged at 
the bottom of a long column of pipe, and it is not advisable to 
then reverse the auger to release it. 
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References on Methods of Field Examination. — 


Bleininger, A. V. The manufacture of hydraulic cements. Bull. 4, 
Ohio Geol. Survey, 1904. See pp. 102-108. 

Catlett, C. The hand-auger and hand-drill in prospecting work. Trans. 
Amer. Inst. Mining Engrs., Vol. 27, pp. 123-129. 1898. 

Darton, N. H. On a jointed earth-auger for geological exploration in 
soft deposits. American Geologist, Vol. 7, p. 117. 1891. 

Jones, C. C. A geologic and economic survey of the clay deposits of the 
lower Hudson River Valley. Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Engrs., 
Vol. 29, pp. 40-83. 1900. 


Determination of Composition and Tonnage. 


Errors in Sampling. — In sampling clays from a natural out- 
crop, or even from an artificial cut which has stood for any 
length of time, it must be borne in mind that there are two dis- 
tinct opportunities for serious error. 

The first is due to purely physical causes, and arises from the 
very yielding nature of clays when exposed for a time to atmos- 
pheric action. Parts of the face of the outcrop or cut’are likely 
to have slipped down considerably, so that the exposure does 
not represent the true character of the clay. 

The second chance for error arises from the fact that, when 
clays or shales are exposed to the action of rain or surface waters 
for any length of time, the surface clay will be robbed of its more 
soluble or changeable constituents. The outcrop is, therefore, 
likely to show lower percentages of lime, magnesia, alkalies and 
sulphur than the same clay body carries in depth. A sample 
taken from the outcrop might, on analysis, show a refractory 
clay practically free from these fluxing constituents, while ten 
or fifteen feet below the outcrop the fresh clay might contain so 
much lime, alkalies, etc., as to be of very inferior grade. The 
analyses quoted below illustrate very clearly the differences which 
may be expected to occur between fresh unweathered clay and 
the clay as it outcrops. Both the analyses quoted are of clays 
from Croton Point, New York. 

It will be seen that the blue unweathered clay (A) contains 
more than twice as much lime as the yellow weathered clay (B). 
Weathering has also slightly reduced the magnesia, and has 
affected the alkalies very markedly. The insoluble constituents 
— silica, alumina and iron — are in consequence of this leaching 
relatively increased in the weathered clay. 
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A. B 
Silicas(SiOg) i: « tone co eeasita domeneee ae nse icasreeete 51.61 56.75 
vAdumiinia "CALS Og) 4 cactus ota etalon ote cge tesa ster ears 19.20 20.15 
Iron oxide (Fe,03) 8.19 8.82 
Lime (CaO) tyme xeasne eee ere 7.60 3.14 
Magnesian(Me@)\ en. caiman yr neee 1.25 1.20 
Allcalies (K2O8 NiasO) iy. as eens eee eee 5.32 4.50 
Carbon dioxide (CO2) Aint Carica ae tee Ret 7 95 5.52 
Wis UG Rea teem gene naar see ; 2 


Estimation of Tonnage. — On the pages immediately follow- 
ing several long series of tests of the specific gravity and weights 
of a large number of clays and shales are quoted and discussed. 
From the data there given the following rules can be considered 
safe: 

(1) Ordinary soft clays will average 120 pounds per cubic 
foot, or 3240 pounds per cubic yard, in the bank. 

(2) Shales will average 150 pounds per cubic foot, or 4050 
pounds per cubic yard. 

For rough calculations as to tonnage, it may, therefore, be 
assumed that clays will weigh 13 tons, and shales 2 tons, per cubic 
yard. 

Prof. G. H. Cook, in 1874, determined* the specific gravity of 
a large series of clays from New Jersey. In making this deter- 
mination ‘“‘a prism about an inch in length was cut out of the 
solid mass. This was covered by a film of paraffin and weighed, 
first in air, then in water.’’ The values thus obtained are, there- 
fore, close approximations to the density of the clay as it occurs 
in nature, and when multiplied by 62.4 will give the weight per 
cubic foot of the product in the bank. The values varied from 
1.539 to 2.170, the average of the 86 samples of unwashed clays 
being 1.824. Converted into pounds per cubic foot, these values 
are as follows: 


Specific grav- Pounds per 
ity. 


cubic foot. 
IIb ob 001) 00 eee a et eS) ko yr ae i 2.170 135.41 
A VOURRE 01 00 cea doant Seok Re cea Ten ene ee 1.824 113.82 
ANT rn TT fs, ve eee ae 1.539 96.03 


* Report on the Clay Deposits of New Jersey, 1878, pp. 283-286. 
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Part of this great variation in density was due to the variations 
in furnaces, etc., but much of it was directly traceable to the 
varying percentages of sand contained in the clays. The table 
following illustrates this point. 


TABLE 113. RELATION BETWEEN SPECIFIC GRAVITY AND 
SAND PERCENTAGES. (Coox.) 


Specific gravity. Per cent of sand. Specific gravity. Per cent of sand. 
2.321 58.40 1.607-1.612 8.60 
2.283 57.10 1.743-1.789 6.51 
2.052-2.101 56.80 1.657-1.705 3.10 
2.047-2.077 48.40 1.764-1.769 1.10 
1.981-2 .023 40.50 1.766-1.893 0.80 
1.971-2.138 39.95 1.528-1.542 0.71 
2.012-2 .022 37.85 1.738 0.70 
2.129-2.151 37.10 1.731-1.809 0.50 
1.994-2 .047 28.81 1.578-1.610 0.50 
1.705-1 .732 27.80 1.723-1.742 0.20 
1.861-1 .864 20.60 


In 1896 Wheeler reported the specific gravities of a series of 
153 Missouri clays, of several widely different types. His re- 
sults, grouped by classes, are given in the following table. 


TABLE 114.— SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF MISSOURI CLAYS. (WuHEELER.) 


Specific gravity. 
Type of clay. 
Minimum. | Average. | Maximum. 
Keolins (restdtial snc. soe) + cjocrti te Gti ara sole 3 1.69 1.90 2.02 
WROESANC AV Sete rc eee Mra re out ine iene 1.69 2.05 Dralkt 
(Gini Or Vike omy cee eon a ea ee ammoee ocr 1.98 2.01 2.05 
Bet itaikys CLAYS cn conte aren atc techs Wve eater 1.93 2.03 2.13 
pirene lawn GALES aad scheme anels ys an ps oe 2.23 2.40 2 54 
INjONEeIFAaGLOLY, SUALESan ax oan ora eee se o> os 2.15 2.38 2.56 


In recent clay investigations* carried on by the New Jersey 
Geological Survey a series of 31 clay samples were tested for 
specific gravity. In this case the clays were powdered, and the 
specific gravity was then determined by the use of the pycnom- 
eter. Since this method disregards the air spaces in the clay, 
and really gives the specific gravity of the mineral particles, the 
results, as might have been expected, gave much larger values than 


* Vol. VI, Reports New Jersey Geol. Survey, p. 115, 1904. 
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those reported by Cook. The minimum specific gravity found 
was 2.39; the highest, 2.84; while the average for the 31 samples 
was 2.584. 

A similar series of 32 Iowa clays gave* a minimum value of 
2.25; a maximum, 2.64; and average, 2.46. 

For the purposes of the engineer or manufacturer, these lowa 
and the later New Jersey attempts to determine the “ true 
specific gravity ” of clays may be disregarded entirely; for the 
values found by this method are not of the slightest economic 
importance. Neither engineer nor manufacturer has any interest 
in knowing the “ true specific gravity ” of a clay in a state of 
theoretically maximum density, free from all air spaces; for 
such clays do not occur in nature. What we do want to know 
is the weight per cubic foot of clay as it occurs in the clay bank, 
and fortunately the older work of Cook and Wheeler gives the 
desired information. 

The two sets of results (Cook and Wheeler), when combined 
and divided merely into the two natural groups of (1) ordinary 
clays and (2) hard shales, give the following results: 


TABLE 115.—SPECIFIC GRAVITY AND WEIGHT OF CLAYS. 


Specifie gravity. bia dei Sr per 
Kind. : 
Mini- | Aver- | Maxi- | Mini- | Aver- | Maxi- 
mum. | age. mum. | mum. | age. | mum. 
Claiygres otc ah ne ne Sere 1.539) 2.90) 2.17 (296 118.6} 185.4 
oL ET CoRR) ested eae a Ree Ge ag 2.15 | 2.39 | 2.56 1134.2 | 149.1] 161.7 


These figures may, therefore, be used in calculations. For 
convenience it may be considered, without sensible error, that a 
cubic foot of clay, in the bank, will average 120 pounds, while 
a cubic foot of shale will average 150 pounds. 


* Vol. XIV, Reports Iowa Geol. Survey, p. 116. 
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Abrasion tests, 216. 
Absorption tests, 198-202, 203. 
Acid rocks, 9, 23. 
Acid tests, 207-210. 
Albite, 25. 
Amphibole, 27, 34. 
Analyses: 
average igneous rocks, 8, 23. 
granite, 43. 
limestone, 8, 154. 
sandstone, 8, 128. 
shale, 8, 98. 
slate, 8, 97. 
basic rocks, 224. 
feldspars, 26. 
granites, 48-55. 
hornblende, 28. 
kaolinite, 222. 
limestone clays, 230. 
limestones, 155-156. 
loess clays, 236. 
marbles, 169-171, 178. 
marine clays, 232. 
micas, 27. 
pholerite, 222. 
residual clays, 223, 224, 227. 
sandstones, 131-136. 
serpentine, 83-84. 
shale clays, 225. 
shells, 151. 
slates, 8, 97, 99, 100, 103-108. 
stream clays, 234. 
trap, 72-76. 
Anorthite, 25. 
Anticline, 13. 
Ash slates, 99-100. 
Ash, volcanic, 20-21, 128. 
Auger, earth, 249-257. 
Augite, 27, 34. 


Basalt, 30, 70. 

Basic rocks, 9, 23, 70-80, 81-90, 224. 
Batholith, 19. 

Bedding, 93. 

Bibliographies (see reference list). 
Biotite, 26, 34. 

Bluestone, 144, 146. 

Bond issues, 190-193. 

Bosses, igneous, 19. 

Brard test, 205-207. 

Breccia, 137. 


Calcareous tufa, 157. 
Calcite, 154. 
Cementing materials of sandstones, 
137. 
Chalk, 157. 
Chemical composition (see analyses). 
Chemical relation of rock, 7. 
Chert, 153, 157. 
Chlorite, 28. 
Cleavage of slates, 110-111. 
Coastal Plain clays, 288-?44. 
Color of granites, 35. 
limestones, 156. 
marbles, 177. 
slates, 108-110. 
stone, 186. 
trap, 79. 
Composition, chemical (see analyses). 
Compressive strength, 214-215. 
granites, 55-60. 
limestones, 158-159. 
marbles, 172-173. 
sandstones, 139-142. 
serpentines, 85-86. 
traps, 77. 
Cone, voleanic, 20. 
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Conglomerate, 137. 
Costs, stone industry, 190-191. 


Density (see specific gravity). 
Diabase, 70. 

Diamond-drill work, 183-184. 
Dike, 20. 

Diorite, 29, 70, 224. 

Dipwae 

Dolomite, 152. 

Dressing of slate, 115-119. 


Earth history, 1. 

Earth auger, 249-257. 

Elzolite, 34. 

Elevation of land, 2. 

Engineering geology, 1. 

Examination of clay properties, 244— 
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Examination of stone properties, 182— 
194, 

Expansion of stone, 202. 


Faults, 13. 

Feldspar, 25, 34. 

Feldspar, decay of, 221-223. 
Felsite, 30. 

Financing stone industry, 189-194. 
Fire resistance, 210-217. 
Flagstones, 143. 

Flint, 153. 

Folds in rock, 12. 

Frost tests, 203-207. 


Gabbro, 29, 70. 

Geologic ages, 3, 4. 
Geologic chronology, 3. 
Glacial clays, 234. 

Glacial limit, 238. 

Glacial period, 2. 

Glass, voleanic, 21, 30. 
Gneiss, 22, 30, 37. 
Grain (in granite), 15, 39. 
Grains, size of, 37, 137, 185. 
Granite, 29-69. 

Gravel, 10, 127. 

Gravity (see specific gravity). 
Graywacke, 143, 
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Hardness of stone, 216. 
Heat resistance, 210-214. 
Hornblende, 27, 82. 
Hornblendite, 29, 70. 


Ice-borne clays, 234. 
Igneous action, 17. 
Igneous rocks, 5, 17—90. 
Igneous slates, 99-101. 
Impact tests, 112. 
Intrusives, 17. 
“Tsinglass,’’ 26. 


Joints, 14, 186. 
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Kaolinite, 222. 


Laboratory tests of stone, 195-217. 
Labradorite, 25. 

Laccolith, 19. 

Lake clays, 234. 

Laminated igneous rocks, 22, 37. 
Lava, 20, 31. 

Limestones, 150-165, 227-230. 
Loess clays, 234, 236. 


Magnesia and limestones, 152. 

Marbles, 157, 166-181. 

Marine clays, 231-232. 

Marl, 157. 

Mass of igneous rocks, 22. 

Metamorphic rocks, 6, 11, 98, 95-96, 
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Mica, 26, 34. 

Microcline, 25. 

Mille (of slate), 120. 

Minerals in granite, 34, 36. 

Minerals in trap, 71. 

Minerals, rock-forming, 25. 

Monocline, 12. 

Muscovite, 26, 34. 


Neck, voleanic, 20. 
Nepheline, 34. 
Norite. 


Oligoclase, 25. 
Olivine, 28, 82. 


Onyx marbles, 166, 180-181. 
Odlitic limestones, 157. 
Ophiecalcite, 82, 84. 
Ophimagnesite, 82, 84. 
Origin of clays, 218-237. 
Origin of rock, 8-11. 
Orthoclase, 25. 


Output (see production statistics). 


Paving blocks, 65, 78, 79. 
Pegmatites, 37. 
Peridot, 28. 
Peridotite, 30, 70. 
Pholerite, 222. 
Plagioclase, 25. 
Porosity, 198-202. 
Porphyry, 30. 
Pozzuolana, 31. 
Production, statistics of: 
granite, 61-67. 
limestone, 162-165. 
marble, 174-175, 179-180. 
sandstone, 144-147. 
slate, 122-125. 
soapstone and talc, 88-90. 


Profits of stone industry, 190-191. 


Pumice, 21, 31. 
Puzzolan materials, 31. 
Pyrite in limestone, 153. 
Pyrite in serpentine, 85. 
Pyroxene, 27, 82. 
Pyroxenite, 29, 70, 224. 


Quarry examination, 182-184. 
Quarry finances, 190-191. 
Quartz, 25-34. 

Quartzite, 142. 


Reference lists: 


building stone, testing, 216-217. 


clays, distribution, 240-243. 
clays, examination, 257. 
clays, origin, 236-237. 
granites, 68-69. 

limestone, 160-162. 

marbles, crystalline, 175-177. 
marbles, suberystalline, 180. 
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Reference lists (continued): 
marbles, onyx, 181. 
sandstones, 148-149. 
serpentine, 87. 
slate, distribution, 125-126. 
slate, origin, 102. 
slate, testing, 113. 
soapstone and tale, 90. 
trap, 80. 

Residual clays, 219, 221-230. 

Rift (in granite), 15, 39. 


Sand, 10, 127. 
Sandstone, 127-149, 227. 
Sedimentary rocks, 6, 91. 
Serpentine, 31, 81-87. 
Shale clays, 224-227, 232-233. 
Sheets (igneous), 19, 20. 
Sheet structure (in granites), 39. 
Shells, composition of, 151. 
Sills Ggneous), 20. 
Sizes of slate, 120-121. 
Slate, 95-126. 
Soapstone, 87-90. 
Sodium-sulphate test, 205-207. 
Specific gravity, 198-202. 
acid rocks, 55-60. 
basic rocks, 75, 85, 86. 
clays, 258-260. 
granites, 55-60. 
limestone, 157, 159. 
marbles, 172-173. 
sandstones, 139-142. 
serpentine, 85, 86. 
shale, 258-260. 
slate, 112. 
(Het aA 
Square (of slate), 119. 
Statistics (see production statistics). 
Stocks (igneous), 19. 
Stock issues, 194-195. 
Stream clays, 233-234. 
Strength (see compressive strength). 
Strength (see transverse strength). 
Strike of rocks, 11. 
Sulphate of soda test, 205-207. 
Syenite, 29, 34. 
Syncline, 12. 
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Talc, 81, 87-90. Volcanic products, 19, 21. 
Terraces, river, 233-234. Volcanoes, 19. 
Testing methods, stone, 195-217. 
Thickness of slates, 121. Wear, resistance to, 216. 
Transported clays, 231-237. Weathering, 188, 221-230, 257-258. 
Transverse strength, 216. Weight per cubic foot, 198-202. 

granites, 60. clays, 258-260. 

slates, 112. granites, 55, 60. 
Trap, 30, 31, 70-80. limestones, 157, 159. 
Travertine, 157. marbles, 172, 173. 
Tufa, calcareous, 157. sandstones, 139-142. 
uth 28. serpentines, 85, 86. 

shales, 258-260 

Verde antique, 81-87. trap, 77. 


Voleanic ash, 20, 21, 128. Wind-borne clays, 234, 236. 
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* Pauli’s Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine, ’ “Bischer. i A roavey, 
Penfield’s Tables of Minerals, Including the Use of Minerals and Statistics 


of Domestic Etoductiog’ ace). Seesteles cate a. re. 8vo, 

Pictet’s Alkaloids and their Chemical Constitution. (Biddle.)......... 8vo, 
Poole’s Calorific Power of Fuels.. a Sea ieiees ee 8vo, 
Prescott and Winslow’s Elements of Water Bacteriology, with pes Refer- 
ence to Sanitary Water Analysis.. AMOR engl ince eto .12mo, 

* Reisig’s Guide to Piece-Dyeing. . .8vo, 
Richards and Woodman’s Air, Water: ‘and “Food from : a Sanitary. ‘Stand- 
[OTOL olre ts aAncing Gad HCI CCNA. 07 ae Ae SO Ole a 6 Oe ORO eT CIO GOTO Ie eiD.e 8vo. 

Ricketts and Miller’s Notes on Assaying.. . SES Sakata al ebeised CRO VO, 
Rideal’s Disinfection and the Preservation of Food.. Beheg peti s Soe OVO, 
Riggs’s Elementary Manual for the Chemical Latoratony: Matcaine Tet eto OOS 
Robine and Lenglen’s Cyanide Industry. (Le Clerc.)................ 8vo, 
Ruddiman’s Incompatibilities in eR tae Bre he aay tomes ae oe 8vo, 
Whys in Pharmacy... Have eierctaittelietecs ero LATO. 

* Ruer’s Elements of Metaliggraphy. '(Mathewson: ) cag asain ah adie tarataet oft 8vo, 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paint and Varnish. ......8vo, 
Salkowski’s Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Orndorff.)..... 8vo, 
* Schimpf’s Essentials of Volumetric Analysis..............- Large 12mo, 
Manual of Volumetric Analysis. (Fifth Edition, Rewritten).....8vo, 
*iQualitative/ Chemical Analysis: sclis seer ses ons cclee sc ewnass 8vo, 

* Seamon’s Manual for Assayers and Chemists............... Large 12mo, 
Smith’s Lecture Notes on Chemistry for Dental Students............. 8vo, 
Spencer’s Handbook for Cane Sugar Manufacturers............... 16mo, mor. 
Handbook for Chemists of Beet-sugar Houses...............16mo, mor. 
SPOCKDLIG Ge SMROCKSTANGNOOUS: siaie es oi cle c aleve elses ini eivis viele/eiele cleseialeleiers 8vo, 
Stone’s Practical Testing of Gas and Gas Meters......... ce eee ence eens 8vo, 
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* Tillman’s Descriptive General Chemistry...........00 000002 eee eee BVO, 
* Elementary Lessons in Heat......... sees ee ccc ceeseeeeceees 8vo, 
Treadwell’siQualitative Analysis. (cial) yose sme ne en verte itera 8vo, 
@uantitative, Analysis; | CHall \e ie cra crore cicioesie seteicistet dts rtler sa eter 8vo, 
Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supples. . 5 -8vo, 


Van Deventer’s Physical Chemistry for Besusders “@B rae tetera “rae: 
Venable’s Methods and Devices for Bacterial Treatment of Sewage.....8vo, 
Ward and Whipple’s Freshwater Biology. (In Press.) 


Ware’ s Beet- -sugar Manufacture and Refining» Wolk + wales ta vite VO; 
Vol. its wat Quah eller ace eV Oe 

Washington’s Manual of the Chemical Analysis of Rocks. . ee Aa Macho atete 8vo, 
* Weaver's: Military. © xDIOSIVES ca. ele ocicseiciolels pete stats telctevelic ake sire lots aie) onrlells 8vo, 
Wells’s Laboratory Guide in Qualitative Chemical Analysis............ 8vo, 
Short Course in Inorganic Qualitative Chemical Analysis for Engineering 
Studentsit ¢, So c2the at pela etsctene aighock, ae dGieahat eral evanedaretan eee 12mo, 
Text-boolcof Chemical Arithmeticic. vec.sseetie acts ee vere setaes alee ein, 
Whipple’s Microscopy of Drinking-water..............02+220+2+2++4+++-8VO, 
’ Wilson’s Chlorination Process................ Seed eitt cPaie sate ag eereeee 12mo, 
Cyanide! Processesi enya ctucicigheaiieeeciseieie wid Giaceroheushh apave aero tate 12mo, 
Winton’s Microscopy of Vegetable Foods.... . stouelsvorstehonsPoteich, Meneses elersiete 8vo, 


Zsigmondy’s Colloids and the Ultramicroscope. aCAtexandce. ).. Large 12mo, 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
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BRIDGES AND ROOFS. HYDRAULICS. MATERIALS OF ENGINEER- 


ING. RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


* American Civil Engineers’ Pocket Book. (Mansfield Merriman, Editor- 


In<ehieb)) jo: Sac Hoes 8 oes eae stay aaeiewas See 16mo, mor. 
Baker’s Engineers’ Surveying Instruments......... 3 -12mo, 
Bixby’s Graphical Computing Table. . erate Panes 194 X 244 inches. 
Breed and Hosmer’s Principles and Practice of Caseatine: Vol. I. Elemen- 
tasy; SUrveyin gs sce jected is svey ee ache etolapaud olske wdeicvexa oailetaalatonevereietaom 8vo, 
Vol. Il. Higher Surveying.. {ee AONOS 
* Burr’s Ancient and Modern Engineering and the ethane Canal Pete zs 8vo, 
Comstock’s Field Astronomy for Engineers. . 52 Sata eat ae AO MOS 
* Cortheli’s Allowable Pressure on Deep Foandake OES ow eal: Sere edenstere 12mo, 
Crandall’s Text-book on Geodesy and Least Squares...............--. 8vo, 
Davis's'Elevationand Stadia lables tc cic owe cloeies clesie ela garcia 8vo, 
*Dckel'ssB nildine StonessamthiOlavicue cect ree sevetcestete cher cheterereiete uel anes 8vo, 
Elliott’s Engineering for Land Drainage.. sAeveisnisdeiabeucia hc stale fel orte (eh Re cAI’, 
* Fiebeger’s Treatise on Civil Poagtecnct % Svlikie Shs Mean pee ee 
Flemer’ s Phototopographic Methods and Instrumental: eeiacieceiele wid de OMGe 
Folwell’s Sewerage. (Designing and Maintenance.).. aiee-ovelel CALs Tee ECONO 
Freitag’s: Architectural Engineering: 2205. osccsceane cicttteis love eieiele area ctes = eV 
Frenchvand dives's: Stereotomlyancs pantie co.siocicie cuneate ie eae ene 8vo, 
Gilbert, Wightman, and Saunders’s Subways and Tunnels of New York. 
(In Press.) 
* Hauch and Rice’s Tables of Quantities for Preliminary Estimates...12mo; 
Hayford’s Text-book of Geodetic Astronomy.............eceeeeeeeeee 8vo, 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables bao Spe FActorsi ic rcusesck 16mo, mor. 
Hosmer's Azimuth. . oT aeeNSe CL ae Taner -16mo, mor. 
* Text-book on Practical ‘Astronomy: Haka iat aver avever.s rei sx chole eke erakciomcaehem tele 8vo, 
HoweisiRetsining Walis:for Dartht src soci tieenvele Geiare cere ree 12mo, 
* Ives’s Adjustments of the Engineer’s Transit and Level....... 16mo, bds. 
Ives and Hilts’s Problems in Surveying, Railroad Surveying and Geod- 
OSA: oo cAnarordncre , eguleture ale retohopen catchy heh MaReSrrt De eee en ele tae 16mo, mor. 
* Johnson (J.B.) and Smith’s Theory and Practice of Surveying. Large 12mo, 
Johnson’s (L. J.) Statics by Algebraic and Graphic Methods............ .8vo, 
* Kinnicutt, Winslow and Pratt’s Sewage Disposal............ ye ahs heer 8vo, 
% Mahan’s Descriptive Geometry.. . atayererehe tere teladenea 8vo, 
Merriman’s Elements of Precise Survenng. end ‘Geotiesy: Siete re Hagen. teed 8vo, 
Merriman and Brooks’s Handbook for Surveyors..........+.-. 16mo, mor. 
Nawent’s*Plane: Surveying osc... cccieeee-s canton ero donee a ee 8vo, 
Ogden’siSewer Construction rec. tenn cisaccce sate saenarei tere oeterteterers 8vo, 


Sewer Designs ')> sinters cme vis wieettiore eietrete ee mes 
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Ogden and Cleveland’s Practical Methods of Sewage Disposal for Resi- 
dences, Hotels, and Institutions. (In Press.) 


Parsons's Disposal of Municipal Refuses. sacs « ose0iv «oc vcieacte cele ve 8vo, 
Patton’s Treatise on Civil Engineering.................. 8vo, half leather, 
Reed’s Topographical Drawing and Sketching.................-00-0-- Ato, 
Riemer’s Shaft-sinking under Difficult Conditions. (Corning and Peele.).8vo, 
Siebert and Biggin’s Modern Stone-cutting and Masonry.............. 8vo, 
Smith’s Manual of Topographical Drawing. (MeMillan.)................ 8vo, 
woper Ss Amand WVentilation of Subways) .cs.ciec.c cine cereus «ects eiowio ce 12mo, 
Bel racy Sel XeTCISeS AN “SUL VEVIN Gs «0-6 bss os « wire er telater otelelt vere 12mo, mor. 
ATACY; SEPIA WSULVEVIN Sosiccs ailoniscidor= ale she cian le elon ale ohare 16mo, mor. 
Venable’s Garbage Crematories in America. . Sietesdisteie SOMOS 
Methods and Devices for Bacterial Treatment Ae ‘Sewage. iE caioeacetiek 8vo, 
Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence.......... stave wilere leis cies Wp 
Sheep, 

TA MAOL CON LACES: oe vate ucistete ere eaete Sie e STARITOISEL x Crete Tote <a. ehs Teas eels OVO; 
Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and 
PAENITEC HUE. scovacvcretpisre eo evohitarscerete oaahe eucvere ciate SOR mSIOG OF disci 8vo, 

Sheep, 

Warren’s Stereotomy—Problems in Stone-cutting.. we Sayers .8vo, 


* Waterbury’s Vest-Pocket Hand-book of Mathematics for iRugineecs: 
2% X 5% inches, mor. 


“iinlarged Edition, including Tables. o.cs...c cee « etetatewls asters othe mor. 
Webb’s Problems in the Use and Adjustment of Engineering Instruments. 
16mo, mor. 

Witison's: hopographic: Sur veyingocdcdese neies ciels viciclcinre jeteiers 6 ele'ss)e stare ais 8vo, 


BRIDGES AND ROOFS. 
Boller’s Practical Treatise on the Construction of Iron Highway Bridges..8vo, 


Ke itames River ura wen isch sess eee rare aan ereke’s Oblong paper, 
Burr and Falk’s Design and Construction of Metallic Bridges.......... &vo, 
Influence Lines for Bridge and Roof Computations.................. 8vo, 
Du Bois’s Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. II............. .Small 4to, 
Foster’s Treatise on Wooden Trestle seni etnvcderetanelel'e oa ele aatele ete ste a Ato, 
Fowler’s Ordinary Foundations... F Ree a tee 
Greene’s Arches in Wood, Iron,- and Stone.. Re SRIOUOL OIA ISOLA Nor 
jeberebercy ARGERCRS 5 6 omg oy Oo Go CUCU. 00 b.0 DO IOUS OD oc COCn cs otic 8vo, 
Roof Trusses. . Ts Wishes cleisiela isle slots ce eecletete eOVOs 
Grimm’s Seconda, Siege 6 in 7 Bridge cee i seas eVO, 
Heller’s Stresses in Structures and the Accompanying Deformations 1 at) 
Howe’s Design of Simple Roof-trusses in Wood and Steel... Borns .8vo. 
Symimetrical Masonry ATCbes acter . caters, [stared statsfelave evsherere stale) clsve sve era, 
MMreabise On yATCHES A atisic neces creo ook els oracle a1e) F210. 0 8 sie = se, aye Sagas te 8vo, 
* Hudson’s Deflections and Statically Indeterminate Stresses ..... Small 4to, 
eIPlaveuGirder DEesion: eojsyes cca pote a leeer Bee Re ey Smee wala ees 8vo, 


* Jacoby’s Structural Details, or Elements of Design in Heavy Framing, 8vo, 
Johnson, Bryan and Turneaure’s Theory and Practice in the Designing of 


. Modern Framed !Stractures: ... Aae1. Sarectele ess insewllee ees Small 4to, 
* Johnson, Bryan and Turneaure’s Theory and Practice in the Designing of 
Modern Framed Structures. New Edition. PartI......... 8vo, 
Fo aat Silman IN CUAL THOR ee cisis Cite cee cesar reel a atarare te oleate siete reese 8yvo, 
Merriman and Jacoby’s Text-book on Roofs and Bridges: 
Partai “(Stressesmn simple TL russess..castc olelels i siee eels euche viele ste 8vo, 
ar PeMlene OLA ICROLALICS mi iaccusiote ps cleisitasg Aietcn o)'s)eilaoya(sy0 2 sieie'9's, aya 8vo, 
Arbol STIG SERD CSIS ET Cerri ey eos tallee taNel sisters ov oMetera toric: = oNeyorstinlerer as 8vo, 
Part IV. Higher Structures. . HEP oe Nelerecn anaes acs. seth OVO, 


Ricker’s Design and Construction “of ioofe:s Vie Press.) 
Sondericker’s Graphic Statics, with Applications to Trusses, pears: and 


els ln oe Bie ata be See AI ge i eA oe oe aniar PEPE ge 8vo, 

Waddell’s De Pontibus, Pocket-book for ee Engineers...... emo. mor. 

* Specifications for Steel Bridges... 5 .12mo, 
Waddell and Harrington’s Bridge in pileering re Preparation. a 

HYDRAULICS. 

Barnes: salice Momma boninen ses tic a cleretels ness wie 'eis viele ote Leese eens - ++ -8v0, 

Bazin’s Experiments upon the Contraction of the Liquid Vein Issuing from 
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Bovey’s eeatice on Hydraulics. . f Se  OVOn 
Church's Diagrams of Mean Velocity of Water i in 5 Open Channels, 


Oblong 4to, paper, 

Hydraulic Motors ...... DRACO IO TECHS oy a RIO ioe 1 A 8vo, 
Mechanics of Fluids (Being Pare IV oF Nicchanies of Engineering). .8vo, 
Coffin’s Graphical Solution of Hydraulic Problems............+ 16mo, mor. 
Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power............12mo, 
Folwell’s Water-supply Engineering: .. 2.2.2... eee ne eee eee = os 8vo, 
Eri zell sa Wiater-DOw.els ciicte coin isieare tee enet ohalisteteel s/isferetetater erste atee nite estore 8vo, 
Buertes:sawWater and: biblicstealtinyarys ye) statteie stale eyelets onels acl) etner= ere 12mo, 
Water Gl tration: WOrksarrmaidssiepsteiaiels teroieiereyclevsiaralse te clare mite c ereiere 12mo, 
Ganguillet and Kutter’s General Formula for the Uniform Flow of Water in 
Rivers and Other Channels. (Hering and Trautwine.)....... 8vo, 

Hazen’s: Clean Water and How tolGet lt... oc. els sc stasis + cel = we 12mo, 
Filtration of Public Water-supplies. . SS Aevste Bo) suet end 2 .8vo, 


Hazelhurst’s Towers and Tanks for Water- ers -8vo, 
Herschel’s 115 Experiments on the Carrying Capacity of: Large, ‘Riveted, Metal 


GOMES Ee she Sees) oyster a eneuny onaaag'alereae alae ele ayehousites spSalalonaiie ra urea 8vo, 
Hovytiand GroversuRiver Discharger-macesteis otra taleteisis sa ais aieyale, sieieetleh 8vo, 
Hubbard and Kiersted’s Water-works Management and Maintenance. 

8vo, 
* Lyndon’s Development and Electrical Distribution of Water Power. 

8vo, 
Mason’s Water-supply. (Considered Principally from a Sanitary Stand- 

POUIVES I OW t ales cuca telance cat el een ota tals clei eaehe Pad Oat ated we eeas at's stay eta eae 8vo, 
* Merriman’s Treatise on Hydraulics. 9th Edition, Rewritten........ 8vo, 
* Molitor’s Hydraulics of Rivers, Weirs and Sluices...............+00- 8vo, 
* Morrison and Brodie’s High Masonry Dam Design................. 8vo, 
* Richards’s Laboratory Notes on Industrial Water Analysis.......... 8vo, 
Schuyler’s Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water-power, and Domestic Water- 

supply. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged....... Large 8vo, 
* Thomas ahd Watt's Improvement of Rivers......%... ¢dee~as ens cs es Ato, 
Turneaure and Russell’s Public Water-supplies. . ai 2 40 J8O, 
* Wegmann’s Design and Construction of Dams. “6th Ed. “enlarged... . Ato, 

Water-Supply of the City of New York from As to 1895 aa Ato, 
Wihippléis Value ofPurei Water. vata st ices @ lela dniecel tare le Large 12mo, 
Williams and Hazen’s Hydratlic Tables. cc. kes chick wuceueae aes 8vo, 
Walson’ seltrigation En pineeringicascccs totes ee enetnieiete eee erat ciel lee alee VOR 
Woodsss Turbines U7. ..scniieaceneprrece ete nae enue ere lao erate aielalelers sieteicte ae OR 


MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING. 


Baker’s Roads and Pavements...... En REA CE eee: sie ovshave tetera of 8vo, 
Treatise on Masonry Constructionvisese.e os ce sale sels ainte ete cusiene 8vo, 
Black’s United States Public Works. . gaat atk .Oblong 4to, 
* Blanchard and Drowne’s Hinhwee! Hagacerhy as Presented at the 
Second International Road Congress, Brussels, 1910......... 8vo, 


Bleininger’s Manufacture of Hydraulic Cement. (In Preparation.) 


* Bottler’s German and American Varnish Making. (Sabin.). see 12mo. 
Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of ee yeas . .8vo, 
Byrne’s Highway Construction... .8vo, 
Inspection of the Materials and Workinanship Employed i in nConstruetion: 
16mo, 
Church’s Mechanics of Engineering.. .8vo, 
Mechanics of Solids (Being Parts i ‘IL, TH of Mectarsest of Fipvieces 
66) eR ee Ree Foe gh cots ie PPE Ct Peart TE Gs SORRET ac ced oc 8vo, 
Du Bois’s ver Went of Engineering. 

Voll Pile Kinematicgniota vicsmicameticgn cairn ic enters ete Small 4to, 
Vol. Il. The Stresses in Framed Structures, Strength of Materials and 
THeOry Ob BleRtureSite stasis aavctele Six seie oe URE OTe ORR Small 4to, 
* Bekel’s Building Stonessande@GlayS pron sumer. erent eee ee 8vo. 
*iGements, LimiespanduPlasterse son ccc se sie acerca ten ete eee 8vo, 
Fowler’s Ordinary Foundations. . Rebiis.c sisi oelst alle: sbnilislw etsi'acslciehee dalenmtrer rene COs 
* Greene's Structural Mechanics. . an abailtn itcie Wiese MEER TR SO 

Holley’s Analysis of Paint and Vieniah Products: (In Press.) 
tLead and ZinGdPigments secs ciicisiee cei nicest ener ieee Large 12mo, 
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* Hubbard’s Dust Preventives and Road Binders.............0.0.. S8vo, $3 
Johnson's (C. M.) Rapid Methods for the Chemical a gt ar of Sea Steels, 
Steel-making Alloys and Graphite.. ; ..Large 12mo, 3 
Johnson’s (J. B.) Materials of Construction... ........0.000000% Large 8vo, 6 
BSCCD IC AS ESL COI serentacesete aie) a sheen hela go ey aie WITT e es SMe AD al vical eas 8vo, 2 
Lanza’s Applied Mechanics. . BIO ER CHONG CIS CLCRO TL Lea Wd eae eo onc 8vo, 7 
‘Lowe’s Paints for Steel Structures. Bri iG ceo Aaksoti or acieees sd 2's eeeekemon ol 
Maire’s Modern Pigments and their Vehicles........0......0000e0e0s 12mo, 2 
* Martin’s Text Book on Mechanics. Vol. I. Statics........0.... 12mo, 1 
+ Viol dll. e Kinematics! and Kinetics; 0.0 0%)5 Mee tek ee ee 12mo, 1 
+ Viol Mae Mechanics:om Materiniss 1) sleet a ne ees och 12mo, 1 
MaurernsubecbmicalyMecnanicss ccc nciiea's ou eis ertie laersiatale e's shots Gerd ele ores 8vo, 4 
Merrill’s Stones for Building and Decoration................e-eeeeees 8vo, 5 
Merriman’s. Mechanics of Materials....0.00eceeswesewes Sonia ee erie COV TO 
a LEM OL MLO Nia betaAlS: cre Mics <ioevetePeeeelete i c< cre lisl om otiaw srotalawicone 12mo, 1 
Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users...........---005- SWCSG Orion PA eaten 
Morrison's) Highway. Engitleering.. cscs cae scree sos oleteeyn eevee s Lgoule eee BVO C2 
miMiurdock’s Strenetavot Materialgae 26 sce chaise cdl cereieie ses 12mo, 2 
Pattonis Practical Lreatise on Poundations,:.. = aie scles sce ee sivleleeinisyerclc 8vo, 5 
RiceysiConcrete’ Block Manulacture. 55.10, ccieveis\e isis ee: sas ovele.e syoisle.e, aiésel oe 8vo, 2 
Richardson’s Modern Asphalt Pavement. . ToVOyS 
Richey’s Building Foreman’s Pocket Book kage: Ready. Reloconce. lemme! mor. 5 
* Cement Workers’ and Plasterers’ Edition (Building Mechanics’ Ready 
Reference Series) 5.c:zjsis tere ecct tot stoatericter otats\ohe-ele o)inite ly wlevellePe 16mo, mo:. 1 
Handbook for Superintendents of Construction.. : .16mo, mor. 4 
* Stone and Brick Masons’ Edition (Building bMechanics' Ready 
Reference! Series) ti caacs slated aoe teieeecven ote olsletarcte tere wrevalets 16mo, mor. 1 
* Ries’s Clays: Their Occurrence, Properties, and Uses.. Se .8vo, 5 
* Ries and Leighton’s History of the Clay-working Industry fet the United 
SU ae Sard ietete eyo Cede ecegeteete: chal aia bays ohaln cser avaeliny oo sree s la:ierraticc a serps ee 8vo. 2 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paint and Varnish....... -8vo, 3 
FESmith-shotrenrth of Material sic jorrere «is oslo vile cle ote « Penis orloule 12mo, 1 
Snow Se LeIMCipal SPECIES: OF WOOG. cits ale aeiesiorstels@lotntt ove'e is: = aateFolele slane AOVO, OS 
Spalding ssblydralionCementy.cce. ccacresctcrelev eA tetaye wre anoter sts eypfaersseteat's 12mo, 92 
Text-book on Roads and Pavements. ....ccenccceseeeeeeesses cn. emo, 2 
*,Taylorand ‘Thompson’s Concrete Costs: ...0 5.052 s see e ees: ‘Small 8vo, 5 
* Extracts on Reinforced Concrete Design...............-.20055 8vo, 2 
Treatise on Concrete, Plain and Reinforced.:.............. 4.0085 8vo, 5 
Thurston’s Materials of Engineering. In Three Parts.. ae jak 8 
Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering aad “Metallurgy... -8vo, 2 
Part II. Iron and Steel.. NG eho}, 5) 
Part III. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, ‘and Other ‘Alloys aiid their 
COnmstiGien tS tates choke o. prehe alee sare pete las loners staves state paises. 5. 'ei sights Svo, +2 
Tillson’s Street Pavements and Paving Materials....0..0........005. 8vo, 4 
Turneaure and Maurer’s Principles of Reinforced Concrete Construction. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged..................... 8vo, 3 
Waterbury’s Cement Laboratory Manual.........0....-0- sees eeeee 12mo; 1 
* Laboratory Manual for Testing Materials of Construction......12mo, 1 
Wood's (De V.) Treatise on the Resistance of Materials, and an Appendix on 
the. Preser vats Or Lipibeh. ose siete eS eceliis side wiatwrs 01d created he 8vo, 2 
Wood’s (M. P.) Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and 
Steelitcrceisvelectoriateleteie! sexe ates doserandoraraie otateteielare aera eebint vlatoustate orbs 8vo, 4 
RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 
Andrews’s Handbook for Street Railway Engineers....... 3X5 inches, mor. 1 
Berg’s Buildings and Structures of American Railroads...... alah tatoneis ~.4t0, 5 
Brooks’s Handbook of Street Railroad Location..............-.16mo, mor. 1 
HIBUTt St Rall WAY AOtAtlONs SCLVICC ter + a)tetelele fe pices ol einVa fa) aceoiaiaye.e aere) sh 12mo, 2 
Butts’s Civil Engineer’s Field-book.. Se idk» bts ee BONO, AOE PZ 
Crandall’s Railway and Other Barthwork Tables. . a ee ere kcs ae | 
Crandall and Barnes’s Railroad Surveying... 3 fobnwattiacc sine h ORO MNOr. 62 
* Crockett’s Methods for Earthwork oraantee ites te Pe fencer Ane areal 8vo, 1 
Dredge’s History of the Pennsylvania Railroad. (1879).............+- Paper, 5 
Fisher's able of Cubic, Vards.g ay casos eile aahele ae ve: eels) « aVaiaiio o> Cardboard, 
Godwin’s Railroad Engineers’ Field-book and Explorers’ Guide..16mo, mor. 2 
9 


00 


Hudson’s Tables for Calculating the Cubic Contents of Excavations and Em- 


Dankments accorcure hanctetetoneyecctarey ate ake atretey alfslestietelofeketetaial eis lonstara tener 8vo, $1 
Ives and Hilts’s Problems in Surveying, Railroad Surveying ana Geodesy 
16mo, mor. i 
Molitor and Beard’s Manual for Resident Engineers..............-++- 16mo, 1 
Nagle’s Field Manual for Railroad Engineers........ {oor tnce ele Gmowmor,. 13 
* Orrock’s Railroad Structures and Estimates.............6++-2++-++---8V0, 3 
Philbrick’s Field Manual for Engineers............-.seeceesees 16mo, mor. 3 
Raymond's Railroad: Field! Geometry 7 ois aye oleiniaictwie » = tetas tor 16mo, mor. 2 
Elements of Railroad Enpimeering. ......tss)0 en Soe cee « clei els ole el te Svo,. 3 
Railroad Engineer’s Field Book. (In Preparation.) 
Roberts’ Track Formule and Tables. iis csc. 00 he nee ncwwcnvcs 16mo, mor. 3 
Searlesis: Pield! Engineering nsec <tc ctetrmrcecieraien etl otalay else =0e) Polen as 16mo, mor. 3 
Railroad Spiral. . Wigan bw) sho, 's 2 oko igMel'e oto ORIIO), SENG Ey te 
Taylor’s Prismoidal Formule and ‘Earthwork. Beye baba chemeN stone -8vo, 1 
Webb’s Economics of Railroad Construction. . Roiees athe Wares 12mo, 2 
Railroad Construction. . 4 ee ...-16mo, mor. 5 
Wellington’s Economic Theory ‘of ‘the Bocaton ee Railways. s-sfiters Large 12mo, 5 
Wilson’s Elements of Railroad-Track and Construction... 75.0 nifghe tore ENO Be) 
DRAWING 
Barr and Wood’s Kinematics of Machinery. ...... 0.0.0. .eecencetees 8vo, 2 
* Bartlett's Mechanical Drawing ak shacehecestecice sre boo «a .ateetannns miaieberete teas 8vo, 3 
* ss My Abridged Ed.. EE Pee eee ver, eal! 
* Bartlett and Johnson’s Engineering Descriptive Geometzy, pict chee Sateen 8vo, 1 
Blessing and Darling’s Descriptive Geometry. (In Press.) 
Elements of Drawing. (In Press.) 
Coolidge’s Manual of Drawing.......... Tens tepals Gace sxeratoa eciepeiees 8vo, paper, 1 
Coolidge and Freeman’s Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical Engi- 
TROSTS  o: ores os petals Sask -ang 6 alte ytectalioes bs soteae ste teks ual atohie fa ueleitea aap Oblong 4to, 2 
DurleysiKinematics of Machines ya). sam « scracrstisieie tenes icles ie ialebarssoee 8vo, 4 
Emch’s Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Application...... 8vo, 2 
Hill’s Text-book on Shades and Shadows, and Perspective ............- -8vo, 2 
Jamison’s Advanced Mechanical Drawing.................... eee 8vo, 2 
Elements-of Mechameal Dra wane. viciwax.ecimaecre& vem = Semper eel Svo, 2 
Jones’s Machine Design: 
Part I. Kinematics of Machinery. . ‘ Oe ee al 
Part II. Form, Strength, and Proportions. of ‘Baxiss. Wiel fa ase oe Os 
*Kamballiand: Bart’s/MachmesDesigne. no. o- wicre hisic aaa ein ee 8vo, 3 
MacCord’s Elements of Descriptive Geometry............0..00ee00e- 8vo, 3 
Kanematics * vor, PracticaleuMechanismids---ramiciateeisieisa sisieiere Oe ee On 
Mechanical) Drawing: 51. cacinenisisseuls oe aicleisis arelelote «cs Slaic oie crate ene a CO mL 
Velocity (Dia goramis. 355.70 coe + srencauusshaleve arekeiya leh exeyersie Bree kacetenne eee 8vo, 1 
MeLeod’s: Descriptive: Geometryiias ace crecie ss < +iade wacislaua © 0 Ueneetore Large 12mo, 1 
* Mahan’s Descriptive Geometry and Stone-cutting.................- 8vo, 1 
Industrial Drawing. Neureaee oe eas onc) stay erel dines Coinsetare ke MOMMIES 
Moyer’s Descriptive Geometry. . Ku Pane Metesriersiren ith wate eee 
Reed’s Topographical Drawing and Sketching. misjukegratatal aie dealrey skate mera. ae 4to, 5 
* Reid’s Mechanical Drawing. (Elementary and Advanced.).......... Svo, 2 
Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Heenan Machine Design..8vo, 3 
Robinson’s Principles of Mechanism. . : cpeshis shone ashen DES 8vo, 3 
Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism.. Sista arate Suatelevercl Sep ese O NMS 
Smith (A, Wa)/and Marx's Machine Design: )cccnssascee ce acter citer terion 8vo, 3 
Smith’s (R. S.) Manual of Topographical Drawing. (MeMillan: Dek ee 8vo, 2 
* Titsworth’s Elements of Mechanical Drawing............... Oblong 8vo, 1 


Tracy and North’s Descriptive Geometry. (In Press.) 


Warren’s Elements of Descriptive Geometry, Shadows, and see .8vo, 
Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing.. .8vo, 
Elements of Plane and Solid Free-hand Geometrical Drawing. . .12mo, 
General Problems of Shades and Shadows..................0000- 8vo, 
Manual of Elementary Problems in the Linear Perspective of Forms and 

SAAD Wiivcasas Rievcuavenslahadesogsiaterocccteal either tthe dees) euctelenc erie 12mo, 

Manual of Elementary Projection Drawing. .... srt Sikkeoneterent 12mo, 
Plane Problems in Elementary Geometry ....... aistSe coats Sree 12mo, 
Weisbach’s Kinematics and Power of Transmission. (Hermann and 
FEL 121.) vicigis casdintele 6 aforuire. eee cer ea ediele cede aco MERIReroirarel Sve Lenten 8vo, 
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Walsonis (die Mo) @opopraphic Surveyingu.. 6-as 0). cee caetesthae 8vo, 
#iWalsonisi(Vied.) Descriptive Geometty as. :.cseccsceicos susie soe erian. 2 8VO} 
Hreeshard Pettering:.<.c sce ese sroneeiate slot ovaheutayete: st crerctelle™itce a ctspetes 8vo, 
Free-hand Perspective. . in Ra SmOMRER wear nro ee saa wts 8vo, 
Woolf’s Elementary Course in aDessietive iGeometry. chet hea eaetner es Large 8vo, 
ELECTRICITY AND PHYSICS. 
* Abegg’s Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation. (von Ende.)......... 12mo, 
Andrews’s Hand-book for Street Railway Engineers....... 3X5 inches mor. 
Anthony and Ball’s Lecture-notes on the es of Electrical Measure- 
ments.. 5 .12mo, 
Anthony and Brackett’s s Merete book of Physics. iGlagic! re ts ieee 12mo, 
Bengamiin-s HiIstoryrOr lECtricity. .-o.r<0s eo s.0: crcptahe.cle ao vw neve area wees 8vo, 
Bettsiswvead Rehnine and, Mlectrolysisnc cc. .eerscaleee Son care ase once aa 8vo, 
* Burgess and Le Chatelier’s Measurement of High Temperatures. Third 
EXEL ALON a yet Oa Ack Seer be RESO kage Boe en SET IE ete ASE Rete ee ne 8vo, 
Classen’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis by Electrolysis. (Boltwood.).8vo, 
* Collins’s Manual of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony............ 12mo, 
Crehore and Squier’s Polarizing Photo-chronograph................ .8vo, 
* Danneel’ s Electrochemistry. (Merriam.).. Lal 2mo, 
Dawson's ‘‘Engineering’’ and Electric Traction Pocket. book. . Si6ahas mor. 
Dolezalek’s Theory of the Lead Accumulator (Storage Battery). (von Ende.) 
12mo, 
Duhem’s Thermodynamics and Chemistry. (Burgess.)................8vo, 
Flather’s Dynamometers, and the Measurement of Power............12mo, 
* Getman’s Introduction to its od. WGIETICS Saari chev oiate wey elarakeipwens 12mo, 
Gilbert’s De Magnete. (Mottelay ).. eMac Tassy ah ocdete ete de Ms po bias oh he 8) OOS 
* Hanchett’s Alternating Currents... Sire OD OPN ey ootos 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Pacers. A csgeteat 16mo, mor. 
* Hobart‘and Ellis’s High-speed Dynamo Electric Machinery.......... 8vo, 
HolmanisPrecision*of Measurements: o. ¢ 4 ste heehee <a claie o0es pot ansls 8vo, 
Telescope-Mirror-scale Method, Adjustments, and Tests.....Large 8vo, 
* Hutchinson’s High-Efficiency Electrical Illuminants and Illumination. 
Large 12mo, 
ee Ges Ge ectier lig mi tiOM). Gs sede aiclepans io wie ertova oleate Shalelo's Ghar. aie wv alvysie eres 8vo, 
Karapetoft’s Experimental Electrical Engineering: 
SE ANIOL MeO CR CENA TA ey eee ties, SME ero, glhncrcs-sks tacae ese furalte setuid 8vo, 
aaa ooh, 2 NE «Er el ete eae ES Cre a ccopasy stots meee allele’ 8vo, 
Kinzbrunner’s Testing of Continuous-current Machines............... 8vo, 
Mandauer's-spectrum Amalysisn . GPingle)) ce. sate x crniesbes ets © wi epesear, aieie 8vo, 
Loéb’s Electrochemistry of Organic Compounds. (Lorenz.).............. 8vo, 
* Lyndon’s Development and Electrical Distribution of Water Power. .8vo, 
* Lyons’s Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena. Vols, I. and II. 8vo, each, 
* Michie’s Elements of Wave Motion Relating to Sound and Light..... 8vo, 
* Morgan’s Physical Chemistry for Electrical Engineers............. 12mo, 
* Norris’s Introduction to the Study of Electrical Engineering......... 8vo, 


Norris and Dennison’s Course of Problems on the Electrical Characteristics of 
Circuits and Machines. (In Press.) 
* Parshall and Hobart’s Electric Machine Design........... 4to, half mor, 
Reagan’s Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 
Large 12mo, 
* Rosenberg’s Electrical Engineering. (Haldane Gee—Kinzbrunner.). .8vo, 
* Ryan’s Design of Electrical Machinery: 
EMV eee Dec tn OMrrentml) VILAIIOS ny any a ce cieie sae mts) ana al's inka lege nie wee 8vo, 
Vol. II. Alternating Current Transformers. (in Press.) 


Vol. III. Alternators, Synchronous Motors, and Rotary Convertors. 


(In Preparation.) 


Ryan, Norris, and Hoxie‘s Text Book of Electrical Machinery......... 8vo, 
Schapper’s Laboratory Guide for Students in Physical Chemistry.....12mo, 
*-Tillman’s Elementary. Lessons in Heat... 2... ce eect we iste tees 8vo, 
# Timbie;s- Dlements OL I leCHBCIB Ys aie oc aie cio oo whe «vaca claveceie ove Large 12mo, 

* Answers to Problems in Elements of Electricity........ 12mo, Paper 
Tory and Pitcher’s Manual of Laboratory Physics............ Large 12mo, 
Ulke’s Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining...........-seeeeeeeeeees 8vo, 
* Waterss Commercial Dynamo Design ..:.7)0.5.0 sie os veleieiee areiele ow aie 8vo, 
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* Brennan’s Hand-book of Useful Legal Information for Business Men. 


16mo, mor. $5 


* Davis’s Elements of Law.. WA a coedmaete citer toes 
* Treatise on the Military Ata ‘of Gancod Seates gr ie had fa le unnemensers 8vo, 
* Dudley’s Military Law and the Procedure of Courts-martial.. Large 12mo, 
Manual tor Cour tscraretellieye, co cictsts ecscors taste) he sosePaiereretel s1ape “mepaiohens 16mo, mor. 
Wait’s Engineering and Architectural Jurisprudence.............-----. 8vo, 
Sheep, 
Warwick Contracts: .leiterses ote mets ou as ero lassi, Hiiceey hae eee ete 8vo, 
Law of Operations Preliminary to Construction in Engineering and 
WAFEDILECEGTE: 65)ois is jatere oirintn Busse 2 dla eashinlays Wolsuatah esa ivaatetnsnaee ate 8vo, 
Sheep, 

MATHEMATICS 
Baker’s Elliptic Functions.. Sia aot ee eters 8vo, 
Briggs’s Elements of Plane Analyse Georictan n(Bééher: i lacie 12mo, 
* Buchanan’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry...................-- 8vo, 
Byerly s*barmomic. Eh umetion signs ete tetas ave oiatenal relate ae ane eto 8vo, 
Chandler’s Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus..................- 12mo, 
TAC OMNES VEC CORO AT ALY SIS Pace ee eee atetartin mistnate cha tal akeen shold are rarest 12mo, 
Compton’s Manual of Logarithmic Computations................... 12mo, 
+ Dickson's College. Algebra acres keene erates Sine Oe wi nietols Large 12mo, 
* Introduction to the Theory of Algebraic Equations...... Large 12mo, 
Emch’s Introduction to Projective Geometry and its Application...... 8vo, 
Biske’s;hunctions of a Complex Variablet.as. a.8- ee ae erste seers S8vo, 
Halsted’s Elementary Synthetic Geometry). ....--.-.+--- sae. eee ee 8vo, 
Bilements Of Geometrys cen tot stestasctthe cote te saens eet cary wledo oer eeenaee 8vo, 
#-RationaliGeometrysactascueec see oe erecta a et eres 12mo, 
Synthetic erojective) Geometry. q-riyacen bia eine ie onae eee 8vo, 
* Hancock’s Lectures on the Theory of Elliptic Functions............ 8vo, 
Hy des Grassmiant's: Space AMalySisuc + « <ies cf-recee mie rasiele stot aa clei ate eters oer 8vo, 


* Johnson’s (J. B.) Three-place Logarithmic Tables: Vest-pocket size, paper, 
* 100 copies, 

* Mounted on heavy cardboard, 8 X 10 inches, 

- * 10 copies, 

Johnson’s (W. W.) Abridged Editions of Differential and Integral Calculus. 


Large 12mo, 1 vol. 


Curve Tracing in Cartesian Co-ordinates. ..................... 12mo, 
Difterential Bawations: san. ee cece neekece seed ae a al ol eee 8vo, 
Elementary Treatise on Differential Calculus..............Large 12mo, 
Elementary Treatise on the Integral Calculus............ Large 12mo, 
* Theoretical Mechanics. ah fe Wits Ge ee etemer 
Theory of Errors and the “Method ‘of ‘Least ‘Squares. er aaraisireeraiere 12mo, 
‘Treatise:on! Diirerenvial Calciitisn is osc eine neers .. Large 12mo, 
Treatise on the Integral Calculus... os... es oc ce ce eee Large 12mo, 


Treatise on Ordinary and Partial Differential Equations. ..Large 12mo, 
Karapetoft’s Engineering Applications of Higher Mathematics: 

* Part I. Problems on Machine Design..... nieve Oe ~ Large 12mo, 
Koch’s Practical Mathematics. (In Press.) 
Laplace’s Philosophical Essay on Probabilities. (Truscott and Emory.).1zmo, 
* Le Messurier’s Key to Professor W. W. Johnson's Differential Equations. 


Small 8vo, 

* Ludlow’s Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables...................- 8vo, 
* Ludlow and Bass’s Elements of Trigonometry and Logarithmic and Other 
RABIES HE easicisre ace Mheuwetn eadolasete cesch doe tr ye merc ieee a tera CR 8vo, 

* Trigonometry and Tables published separately. .............. Each, 
Macfarlane’s Vector Analysis and Quaternions. ...............cecee- 8vo, 
McMahon's Hyperbolic iifinctions. sh oarsmen > cei cae iets anne 8vo, 
Manning’s Irrational Numbers and their Representation by Sequences and 
Se RR eats isch t siahesth cir Geko aan arch oan cca mini 12mo, 

* Martin’s Text Book on Mechanics. Vol. I. Statics.............. 12mo, 
* Vola Kinematics: and (kinetics) = kyo aeeen oie eee one 12mo, 

* Viole lil. Mechanics of Materials: 4.4 ce ern esha 12mo, 
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Mathematical Monographs. Edited by Mansfield Merriman and Robert 
Se VOCE WATG Sarde neha. eas Sais el see ta ering ieee Nga Octavo, each $1 00 
No. 1. History of Modern Mathematics, by David Eugene Smith. 
No. 2. Synthetic Projective Geometry, by George Bruce Halsted 
No. 3. Determinants, by Laenas Gifford Weld. No. 4. Hyper- 
bolic Functions, by James McMahon. No. 5. Harmonic Func- 
, tions, by William E. Byerly. No. 6. Grassmann’s Space Analysis, 
\ by Edward W. Hyde. No. 7. Probability and Theory of Errors, 
by Robert S. Woodward. No.8. Vector Analysis and Quaternions, 
by Alexander Macfarlane. No. 9. Differential Equations, by 
William Woolsey Johnson. No. 10. The Solution of Equations, 
by, Mansfield Merriman. No. 11. Functions of a Complex Variable, 
by Thomas S. Fiske. 


Maurer cwechmicalsMechanics. Jac ktaas slew etn chon thes Mie hae ait mine b cfeus 8vo, 4 00 
Merriman’s Method of Least Squares. 1.2.0. ck se natbacesbeevicne 8vo, 2 00 
OlMMon Os CMOS. hee coasts oeeee ee eet e ER ol chanhcte, Rare 8vo, 1 00 
* Moritz’s Elements of Plane Trigonometry...¢.........-.+-..00020> 8vo, 2 00 
Rice and Johnson's Differential and Integral Calculus. 2 vols. in one. 
Large 12mo, 1 50 
Elementary Treatise on the Differential Calculus. ........ Large 12mo, 3 00 
uti Ss istory, of ‘Moderns Mathematics 4 =) vncdlale «sce ele ne ne ce eles erate 8vo, 1 00 
* Veblen and Lennes’s Introduction to the Real Infinitesimal Analysis of One 
Wiatta lems, terccc.atett ore a aunts elec crate Bake ee se ic ele oven, aes 8vo, 2 00 
* Waterbury’s Vest Pocket Hand-book of Mathematics for Engineers. 
2% X5% inches, mor. 1 00 
+P nlarced: Madi ton. INnewiding, Vaples sen cass ajc see Pie ee ele 6 slo mor. 1) 50 
Wieidis Determinants % 5 ss ssaccislAcheie telat ais Waeetele ie © pisteus azhets hiate Wea! esate 8vo, 1 00 
Wood’s Elements of Co-ordinate Geometry: .. 4.0.50. ccc ceencsocces 8vo, 2 00 
Woodward’s Probability and Theory of Errors........ ils ceararicle ohepe Suatehs 8vo, 1 00 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
MATERIALS OF ENGINEERING, STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


BACON SH OL PERE TACTICE. sa deca eee ane isieratenee uum taliRetchaite ara tanceel Meiers 12mo, 1 50 
Baldwins oteam Heating for Buildings! 2... s2:¢2e sw dewulele slice ee eb 12mo, 2 50 
Barn and: Wood's; Kinematics of (Machinery (2.0/0. 000.22 2.5 eee hs 8vo, 2 50 
APBartietive mw echanicall Drawing: cite «co elie sicieielecs ei eiereieltcclele alee © 8vo, 3 00 
© 4 Se Abridged) Wd itnavstaeaccatieas eectente era 8vo, 1 50 
* Bartlett and Johnson’s Engineering Descriptive Geometry........... 8vo, 1 50 
* Burr’s Ancient and Modern Engineering and the Isthmian Canal.....8vo, 3 50 
Carpenter’s Heating and Ventilating Buildings...................... 8vo, 4 00 
* Carpenter and Diederichs’s Experimental Engineering.............. 8vo, 6 00 
AiMerwsce he Gas eretrolvand OilvEn gine). ict. sich el ce cskaos hee. 2 8V0, 4°00 
Compton's First Lessons in Metal Working. .....5........0. 0000+ 12mo, 1 50 
Compton and De:Groodt’s Speed Lathey............000 e000 ee ies 12mo, 1 50 
Candee s Mantall Of. Drawing fy.i08 ters-poiq merle s Siete « oo aha lesalnne 8vo, paper, 1 00 
Coolidge and Freeman’s Elements of General Drafting for Mechanical En- 
UTC OLS oe prare ciao notes spore otacs yo} Sr pisearahots“shc ate atensiorstohedats Oblong 4to, 2 50 
Cromwell’s Treatise on Belts:and Pulleys. ... (2... ct sews ees ..12mo, 1 50 
Dreatise omi-Loothed Gearwie. a we ores, Wea tert e cree eee bert s vw 12mo, 1 50 
Dingey:s Machinerysbattemn Making. 2) ils oe tne see es ee eels > 12mo, 2 00 
Duress Kanematicstoflachines. cers. oie +6 anf ces ole octels cs seb pea oud 8vo, 4 00 
Bianders’siGear-cutting Machinery... 0. 2) valde et oe satis we te Large 12mo, 3 00 
Flather’s Dynamometers and the Measurement of Power............ 12mo, 3 00 
Recyovar Drekineeve, £46 Shards Gace we econ Conroy ude nao ee oar J2mo, 2 00 
Gill’s Gas'and Puel*Analysisfor Engineers: . 00.55.0025 0 eae de woe 12mo, 1 25 
GOSS SULOCOMOL VE SDALKG tp tee creisters SIO 4 teeing wie aletlenaleel ere ieuetens tre oe 8vo, 2 00 
SUG reene se pin Soy MaACMIMErY fale rie wie cia) « oreliers 6 ore ice shai w ols he se mee 8vo, 4 00 
Hering’s Ready Reference Tables (Conversion Factors).......- 16mo, mor. 2 50 
* Hobart and Ellis’s High Speed Dynamo Electric Machinery. ........ 8vo, 6 00 
lai One Sa GaAs uisH aie We iene ates cre iniolerstoteiele seeker tie) elcis ee «o's otalola(nictstel sl oy 8vo, 5 00 
Jamison’s Advanced Mechanical Drawing. ...........--0eeeeeeeeeaee 8vo, 2 00 
Plementsiol Mechanical Drawing oo. ects cin clot «uate ete eis ole els (se ehnte aind 8vo, 2 50 
NarinesyS (CRISS LDreEE RTOs Ca odd Sic Sits Cie OIG EE IGO ao es nmicnren forensic treetcr oid 8vo, 4 00 
Machine Design: 
(Partelmeisinematicsyor Machinetyesy si eich s sis.e ese ores ci 6lstelats wie ae « 8vo, 1 50 
Part II. Form, Strength, and Proportions of Parts............. 8vo, 3 00 
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*‘Kaup's) Machine;Shopy Practice. 705. cles =o sles a Large 12mo 
* Kent’s Mechanical Engineer’s Pocket-Book................- 16mo, mor. 
Kerr’s: Power’ and) Power Transmission. . wis. ene s. cee es one wats 8vo, 
* Kimball and Barr's: Machine: Destanin.). -c ni ©. erste enslave iene naar 8vo, 
* King’s Elements of the Mechanics of Materials and of Power of Trans- 
THISSEOT Ae eeepc teece ei ohavee taal et nb A erga) ice Mite ca eta eae enor ca caer meee 8vo, 

* anza’s Dynamics Of Machineny nme a2 te aie Aalst. tareney er ega ste ers reer tenet 8vo, 
Leonard’s Machine Shop Tools and Methods...............+---++e0: 8vo, 
* Levin Sy GASaemSimes ea, «kee eaNe ae hotmelt tated ePrice ee 8vo, 
* Lorenz’s Modern Refrigerating Machinery. (Pope, Haven, and Dean). .8vo, 
MacCord’s Kinematics; or, Practical Mechanism................++--- 8vo, 
Mechanieall Drawing iin a iene sedate octets oie octet sec seeder eo deter cater atos Ato, 
Velocitys Diaeratns saat ote etatiia eiscneleto atta emer n ciate peter te tetes 8vo, 
MacFarland’s Standard Reduction Factors for Gases Nib arte eee 8vo, 
MahaniseindustraliDrawing.  (Cbbompsome) site cilelereiers alsteietets stele nenet 8vo, 
Mehrtens’s Gas Engine Theory and Design................... Large 12mo, 
Miller, Berry, and Riley’s Problems in Thermodynamics and Heat Engineer- 
otek enn nea See Me eae ls See na hs F.8D KID IOR RA AD OOD ose 8vo, paper, 

Oberg’s Handbook of Small Toolsiec.0 wee aenibianie te os oe Large 12mo, 


* Parshall and Hobart’s Electric Machine Design. Small 4to, half leather, 
* Peele’s Compressed Air Plant. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 


* Perkins’s Introduction to General Thermodynamics.............. 12mo. 
Poole’s (Calorific: Power ot iE itelsieais wee eecea lene axe astenen oe ductcuoke ctel-net ean 8vo, 
* Porter’s Engineering Reminiscences, 1855 to 1882.............-.... 8vo, 
Randall’s Treatise on Heat. (In Press.) 
* Reid’s Mechanical Drawing. (Elementary and Advanced.).......... 8vo, 
Text-book of Mechanical Drawing and Elementary Machine Design.8vo, 
Richardsis) Compressed Airs so acne sokerareetete aver ein seth oatoranctetans cur ter ean 12mo, 
Robinsons Princ ples.of Mechanmicmiees torecicn.eictettenieccie-eiaas ie eter 8vo, 
Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism...................-. 8vo, 
Smith: (Ae W:) and Marxis Machine Design scot) qasis 0 cine -disie seus oletne ee 8vo, 
Smithis(Os)sBress-workine ol Metals. islets an iieiep. icsstele << eee Conroe + «8VO, 
Sorel’s Carbureting and Combustion in Alcohol Engines. (Woodward and 
IPFESTOT EI rao eA o cee eee eel eres, Shoat Cee Cort te ae Large 12mo, 
Stone's Practical Testing of Gas and Gas’ Meters... - os 5... 42s nee S8vo, 
Thurston’s Animal as a Machine and Prime Motor, and the Laws of Energetics. 
12mo, 
Treatise on Friction and Lost Work in Machinery and Mill Work. . .8vo, 
*Milison’s' Complete Automobile Instrictor.. «1. cess ou. eeeeen eee 16mo, 
* Titsworth’s Elements of Mechanical Drawing............... Oblong 8vo, 
Warren’s Elements of Machine Construction and Drawing... .......... 8vo, 


* Waterbury’s Vest Pocket Hand-book of Mathematics for Engineers. 
2§ X53 inches, mor. 


* Enlarged Editions Incltiding Paplesiirc. -smeemins cs seas oleae mor. 

Weisbach’s Kinematics and the Power of Transmission. (Herrmann— 

Mahal Sn RD RR RE GL Bye aie eta eee hs Saye 8vo, 

Machinery of Transmission and Governors. (hermann—Klein.)..8vo, 

‘Wood's \Durbiine site reports estcspeticseteee oko Cerne a oa ee 8vo, 
MATERIALS OF- ENGINEERING. 

Burr’s Elasticity and Resistance of the Materials of Engineering: ...... 8vo, 


Church:s Mechanies'of Em pimecring au cace al onto amie a aerate 8vo, 
Mechanics of Solids (Being Parts I, IT, III of Mechanics of Engineering). 


8vo, 
* Greene's Structural Mechaniccsts... .8:s on Oe ee ce ee eee 8vo, 
Holley’s Analysis of Paint and Varnish Products. (In Press.) 
* Weadjand Zinc Pigments. ai einen ei cb arene cei Large 12mo, 
Johnson’s (C. M.) Rapid Methods for the Chemical Analvsis of Special 
Steels, Steel-Making Alloys and Graphite........... Large 12mo, 
Jobnson:s)@-B.)iMaterialsros Construction sn cenice ere eee 8vo, 
Reep’s Cast; Iron. anio hcp ee ei ae eee a 8vo, 


* King’s Elements of the Mechanics of Materials and of Power of Trans- 
mission 
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Maurer’s: Technical (Mecha micsir cite 1n 0 02, oveetsoe ile seca) atReheihs a larcie Biol enone 8vo, 
Mersimanr-s Mechanics: of Materials:......05.0020+ sete closes awuste ae 8vo, 
SID EREMETHCOMN cLeriAlS Mee wie cla: cc eect) ingen duaver ca aula ues 12mo, 
Metcalf’s Steel. A Manual for Steel-users..........cec0cssccecusws 12mo, 
AMurdockis! Strengphion (Matenials.ic,. 61....dek dees cihiee an cane Seslels 12mo, 
Sabin’s Industrial and Artistic Technology of Paint and Varnish.. .... 8vo, 
Smiths: (Ac We) MaterialsuiotrMachines. sa\c wreselslec-ciecseld We cae cbncie ss 12mo, 
Seomitors, (Hae) motren gin Of Mateniale. src cris cr mieienor ie says gee metre g 12mo, 
eihunstomuse Materials of ineineerine.\..!2 6% ivy ees ates see an 3 vols., 8vo, 
Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering, ................ 8vo, 
Par cath eeL ROT AUTO UCE NY overt cs &, cra ata coeur tele ete rica usps: Sy banc eic eae 8vo, 
Part III. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 
Constituents... 6.0... pie gra fais, ote stan RARE Eee Reena 8vo, 
Waterbury’s Laboratory Manual for Testing Materials of Construction. 
(In Press.) 
Wood’s (De V.) Elements of Analytical Mechanics, .................. 8vo, 
Treatise on the Resistance of Materials and an Appendix on the 
IPRESEEVAtOMO Lic] IIN] DEL in sores Becwelalals a Wario  eeeeee ES eee. ore 8vo, 
Wood's (M. P.) Rustless Coatings: Corrosion and Electrolysis of Iron and 
SOLOS deren arate poesia rstareroteiereter sie tom apehosoteee Fas eo ek seer eet 8vo 


STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
Berry's Temperature-entropy Diagram. Third Edition Revised and En- 


EN TTP SG Lior MERI Ros Nake PRON ROT NS ree or ae NST ete ann 12mo, 
Carnot’s Reflections on the Motive Power of Heat. (Thurston.)..... 12mo, 
Chase srArtomPattern, Making prac aio svacts cucitiassca eis ans see ape sie erp reves 6 12mo, 
Creighton’s Steam-engine and other Heat Motors..........-...00000: 8va, 
Dawson’s ‘‘Engineering’’ and Electric Traction Pocket-book. ...16mo, mor. 
* Gebhardt's.Steam Power Plant Engineering...65 <0... ce we nee ewes 8vo, 
NE GSS SOILOCOMIOLL Eve CELOMIMA NCE gta ee, Pata shay seman fens yelenel o.oitielailaxe a)ianane ovens 8vo, 
Hemenway’s Indicator Practice and Steam-engine Economy,......... 12mo, 
Hirshfeld and Barnard’s Heat Power Engineering. (In Press.) ; 
Pubtoms deatand! Meat-empinesy.. stems dees lei io. n= orco\ hele ele «cetera ta ynisberele 8vo, 

Mechanical Engineering of Power Plants..... ........s.0000¢2005 8vo, 
ITP ISMOLERIN BOMeERE LC OMOLsy eters te eicscucusn che terete (ovo.ve ir ua tereiresie fe 6t erase etic ie aie 8vo, 
Kneass’s Practice and Theory of the Injector... .............000c00% 8vo, 
MMA COOLS UGE VaAlVieS arcpeucin trstcie etuue.nteecesialeimhe sve, veils Gisiens lobed 40) Gusyierataye) x 8vo, 
Meyer’s Modern Locomotive Construction. ...........-00e cece eeceees Ato, 
Miller, Berry, and Riley’s Problems in Thermodynamics........ 8vo, paper, 
MOV Ets OLeaImMel Um otnicre. aes et ltrs cd Vessudlessaoseipts iehens/ 65 olglc. enosenetes a¥e'/aie\ aicetey oVs 8vo, 
Peabody’s Manual of the Steam-engine Indicator.................. 12mo, 

Tables of the Properties of Steam and Other Vapors and Temperature- 

EGO py aire crite create ae eve erckeuatanersie cesta. ohedstnsy ahs sear steep yes 8vo, 

Thermodynamics of the Steam-engine and Other Heat-engines. . . .8vo, 

* Thermodynamics of the Steam Turbine... ...,......60.00 00.00. 8vo, 

Walvie Gears Ori tCamy-EM SITES ear le kes seve ayols o) oiciaa Die elsyen aise leyeuenciacevs 8vo, 
Peabody and Miller’s Steam-boilers. 3.0... 5.0 sc eececesenseseemnsce 8vo, 
* Perkins’s Introduction to General Thermodynamics............... 12mo. 
Pupin’s Thermodynamics of Reversible Cycles in Gases and Saturated Vapors. 

(OSGAKETEN, 5 44 mactars 8 JE OOO OOo OID Crane DOO An tie oar 12mo, 
Reagan’s Locomotives: Simple, Compound, and Electric. New Edition. 

Large 12mo, 
Sinclair's Locomotive Engine Running and Management............12mo, 
Smart’s Handbook of Engineering Laboratory Practice. ............ 12mo, 
SOR SHO LEAT STOLL GEMM ST ACE TCE vin oui uel s, ayatete)s sre).o olay tev apay aa: ono) ele) sutowevetterte ma! 8vo, 
Spangler’s Notesion Thermodynamics... 00. aces ecient cenccevee 12mo, 

WEIEECEYR nag Bs oUiLr ey OE CLTS MIO DO EER Dee pee Deo errs 8vo, 
Spangler, Greene, and Marshall's Elements of Steam-engineering.... .. 8vo, 
BRN OMA SSE OLE AT SULT Iece Sune lerene uipeemaie abepel sie eht aaa 81 eliaoiie 2) els) au ager~  lovege) sfafole 8vo, 
Thurston’s Handboox of Engine and Boiler Trials, and the Use of the Indi- 

CATOT AUC mee RE HOM SAIS tes oo) oke fer stele) oie Lose hege re ies4 ce) n/(eielln loka) ial ey 8vo, 

Mea ta clip glans es tenets pened ol ages ay wi otenstre Sh sits aucps layieh ns, .0)% aioe linha, ole) «jing Svo, 

Manual of Steam-by ‘lers, their Designs, Construction, and Operation 8vo, 

Manual of the Steam-eng’-*...........-- eee cere recess 2 vols., 8vo, 

Parti History, Strucuure, and-Dheory, «2. 2100 cence oe os 8vo, 

Part II. Design, Construction, and Operation............+- 8vo, 
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Wehrenfennig’s Analysis and Softening of Boiler Feed-water. (Patterson.) 


'8vo, 

Weisbach’s Heat, Steam, and Steam-engines. (Du Bois.)............ 8vo, 

Whitham’s'Steam-engine Design, 2...) <2. + een = tte ee rie rieiale «isles 8vo. 

Wood’s Thermodynamics, Heat Motors, and Refrigerating Machines. . .8yo, 

MECHANICS PURE AND APPLIED. 

Ghurch’s Mechanies' of Fngineering. 6 0c. cic ns co stew ace eo eee ela © 8vo, 

Mechanics of Fluids (Being Part IV of Mechanics of Engineering). .8vo, 

* Mechanics of Intertiall Wiorkcen. a0. sissies © elete soe) eee PN Hoare 8vo, 

Mechanics of Solids (Being Parts I, II, III of Mechanics of Engineering). 

8vo, 
Notes ‘and Examples in Mechanics:. o.. ose 2. 9 eistel at etersleiele’ « 8vo, 
Dana’s Text-book of Elementary Mechanics for Colleges and Schools .12mo, 
Du Bois’s Elementary Principles of Mechanics: 

'Voliva 1. % Kiitiemiaticsao eave othe oie era ves tome eke ekavecotal aravere rare 8vo, 

Mol Tiss Statics Ager cccheticia ce tattle = cle tacia tienen 8vo, 

Mechanics of Engineering, Voli Ios..0... we..c- seco ee Small 4to, 

NO) Ga Baeoreeereeee Ome eee Ie ae Small 4to, 

* Greene's Structural Mechanics: . cee erie sie eta aieie a) ee ceaieliotet arebane 8vo, 

* Hartmann’s Elementary Mechanics for Engineering Students....... 12mo, 
James’s Kinematics of a Point and the Rational Mechanics of a Particle. 

Large 12mo, 

* Johnson's (W. W.) Theoretical Mechanics......//.......--..----- 12mo, 

* King’s Elements of the Mechanics of Materials and of Power of Trans- 

mmission. 2.4. Aedes agate ape Wreka ees jemstone ene era d citer esncol eile ehete Mey cater iene 8vo, 

Lanza sv Applied Wechanicscnastse le ptom act terast cnet suave cts arate 8vo, 

* Martin’s Text Book on Mechanics, Vol. I, Statics................. 12mo, 

+ Voli lle kinematics andaKinetics. « <i7 osm 44. ce ese oo a os 12mo, 

*iVols LIL.. Mechanics of Materiales a. icc ttlcs «dl eee 12mo, 

Mattrer's: DechnicaléMechanicss 25. spre. 2 cece tere alee ed Clase ok 8vo, 

* Merriman’s: Bléments of: Mechanics, rte «cc e+ als cusietsiclclele etme ene clone 12mo, 

Mechamics of. Materials... sty tec i wocyarevateet ane) secant eens seen, etic on ae 8vo, 

* Michie’s Elements of Analytical Mechanics.........20-c-eeeccceeess 8vo, 

Robinsons LrinciplesromiviechAamist wer. tctete eto iskelselel ciel sie/< cialis cena 8vo, 

Sanborn:s: Méchanics Proplems\ntonae cies statics so ce cictacs <ceee ete Large 12mo, 

Schwamb and Merrill’s Elements of Mechanism..................2-- 8vo, 

Wood's Elements of ‘Analytical Mechanics. ......2..-..5-c5+-+seerers 8vo, 

Principles‘of Elementany,,MechanicSe. sen esse sicreic «ere a erieiens 12mo, 

MEDICAL. 

* Abderhalden’s Physiological Chemistry in Thirty Lectures. (Hall and 

Defrems) Ses weiicvdieieisie hare seas ilowsisher Otuake atararaers aan ereera <ictedeiens 8vo, 

von Behring’s Suppression of Tuberculosis. (Bolduan.)............ 12mo, 

VIB Gl dwaw svlMMuUnesSered com ere meieit heath ineres cree en eee eee 12mo, 

Bordetis Studiessin immunity. “(Gays) 2c ce one scree a ae ec miete ice 8ve, 

* Chapin’s The Sources and Modes of Infection............... Large 12mo, 

Davenport’s Statistical Methods with Special Reference to Biological Varia- 

LIONS Ser ptecan arouse a arcain mieyauskelteues Reema ta cee Reet Tee 16mo, mor. 

Ehrlich’s Collected Studies on Immunity. (Bolduan.)............... 8vo, 

**Hischer's INGphritisinacrudesmusltic tere cme etek ei ete eae eee ra Menta Large 12mo, 

) Oedernar ls isecveds toi wenere webs eae caterer terre ven fered: it car ee eae 8vo, 

FE Physiology, of clumembtatlOms acters chee ecient . .Large 12mo, 


* de Fursac’s Manual of Psychiatry. (Rosanoff and Collins.)... Large 12mo, 
* Hammarsten’s Text-book on Physiological Chemistry. (Mandel.)....8vo, 
Jackson’s Directions for Laboratory Work in Physiological Chemistry. .8vo, 
Lassar-Cohn’s Praxis of Urinary Analysis. (Lorenz.)............-.. 12mo, 
Mandel’s Hand-book for the Bio-Chemical Laboratory.............. 12mo, 
* Nelson’s Analysis of Drugs and Medicines...........0...+.eeee-. 12mo, 
* Pauli’s Physical Chemistry in the Service of Medicine. (Fischer.)..12mo, 
* Pozzi-Escot’s Toxins and Venoms and their Antibodies. (Cohn.). . 12mo, 


Rostoskis Serum Diagriosis, (Bolduan en, sei c aceeneeteremmercione 12mo, 
Ruddiman’s Incompatibilities in Prescriptions............... BART OC OF 8vo, 
Whys in: Pharmacy (os mamas cect cuties «oe ena ei ae eee ae 12mo, 


Salkowski’s Physiological and Pathological Chemistry. (Orndorff.) .. . 8vo, 
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* Satterlee’s Outlines of Human Embryology. ..........0.00ceeeees 12mo, $1 25 


Smith’s Lecture Notes on Chemistry for Dental Students............. 8vo, 2 50 
AAWVibhippless. Lyd powd Nevers fac conte seer cel chee oe cae Large 12mo, 3 00 
* Woodhull’s Military Hygiene for Officers of the Line..... »...Large 12mo, 1 50 
mePETSOMAlG ViRtene dy semi oo eee Cede eee om ees Fal we ee 12mo, 1 00 
Worcester and Atkinson’s Small Hospitals Establishment and Maintenance, 
and Suggestions for Hospital Architecture, with Plans for a Small 
IELOS DiGah: Were tetotavoveccie tthe s eiktere uetsts. ate Biateevevate wideonsectere omovies 12mo, 1 25 
METALLURGY. 
Bettsis LeadeRetining by Plectrolysis. ¢. oc dcce ce cleslesccacis seis cet cere 8vo, 4 00 
Bolland’s Encyclopedia of Founding and Dictionary of Foundry Terms used 
iM The we rachice GOL MOUIGINGS «ere cic vise a icle a area ole oe eenite 12mo, 3 00 
Fson) Pounderiac sain sow a Beeline ween SOO TCISD BB ECO 12mo, 2 50 
om ~ Supplement=*.. ce ecttee tee aie are oe areca were ae 12mo, 2 50 
= Borchersis Metallurgy: ) (Halland) Mayward.). oe... .o5 oe sec sass 8vo, 3 00 
* Burgess and Le Chatelier’s Measurement of High Temperatures. Third 
BiGabron awe ne eth aie ore ofa eat eo PR lab ss) oss Sse @ a Shs patchy 8vo, 4 00 
Douglas’s Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects............- 12mo;, 1/00 
Goesel’s Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book.............. 16mo, mor. 3 00 
BP UNS bee Nae al hi ba coe er Aes acr eee Bence RNC he Peeve EEA PREMERA Re 12mo, 2 50 
Johnson’s Rapid Methods for the Chemical Analysis of Special Steels, 
Steel-making Alloys and Graphite. ................. Large 12mo, 3 60 
ECED: SIC ASL RLEOH Mra earth ee loi atere inl aero eieeisid aie cig estore ee ee 8vo, 2 50 
Metcalf’s Steel. “A Manual for Steel=users. «25,2152 0-000 were ane) atelels cle ores 12mo, 2 00 
Minet’s Production of Aluminum and its Industrial Use. (Waldo.)..12mo, 2 50 
mealmerssmoundry PrachiCeays sesh lens tector. @craietaveclols aleve. clone Large 12mo, 2 00 
* Price and Meade’s Technical Analysis of Brass. ......0cs.ee0ccees 12mo, 2 00 
- * Ruer’s Elements of Metallography. (Mathewson.)...............4. 8vo, 3 00 
SmapoassMia terials Or WWACHINES 5 <7 sca sisis/s.a.a-~ «6 cgns/e sielolsre wasters eneeiatacs 12mo, 1 00 
ate andustone.s Foundry (eractiCeic <ixsic cco o.5jeredavruats mate's etsievet'e, wigtadarees 12mo;22200 
Thurston’s Materials of Engineering. In Three Parts................ 8vo, 8 00 
Part I. Non-metallic Materials of Engineering, see Civil Engineering, 
page 9. ‘ 
Part II. ; TronPantds Steels crc chore sseasta cere clots) eis otia:'s tote er eloielsllenalaneievendsels 8vo, 3 50 
Part III. A Treatise on Brasses, Bronzes, and Other Alloys and their 
WONSEIEENTS sem sae ie ciel ovat sieionoms na alate ielertiaids. so fenete ere eis esene, toys 8vo, 2:50 
Ulke’s Modern Electrolytic Copper Refining.............eceeeeeeeeee 8vo, 3 00 
Wests-American Foundry, Practice. »cti. coc siersie( Glee 0/0/0010 ors eleus eis 12mo, 2 50 
Moul ders ext: BOOK 2 srosiiciaitleieey olor Ol siti wlersicla 4 spat euler dt labava cones 12mo. 2 50 
MINERALOGY. 
* Browning’s Introduction to the Rarer Elements. ..............00-- 8vo, 1 50 
Brush’s Manual of Determinative Mineralogy. (Penfield.)............ 8vo, 4 00 
Butler’s Pocket Hand-book of Minerals... ..........00seceees 16mo, mor. 3 00 
@hester’s| Catalogue Of Mineralss (io cveieieie/iererc esse for avareyia ie a. onle ae) > 8vo, paper, 1 00 
Cloth, 1 25 
POLAT SONG ATIC MOUNT ere sneyelaets carers otees Ste eit tate ele teas iodeueia SuaceVarsiiaies cuss 8vo, 5 00 
Dana’s First Appendix to Dana’s New ‘ ‘System of Mineralogy’’..Large 8vo, 1 00 
Dana’s Second Appendix to Dana’s New “‘System of Mineralogy.” 
Large 8vo, 1 50 
Manual of Mineralogy and Petrography. ..........-+-eeeeeees: 12mo, 2 00 
Minekralssatidell Own toOnsuuc yack Mena sued slers «/01ss1s)oysie1 olelelo oleeiaiaiey site 12mo, 1°50 
Systemmor Mameralogy nr. cieicieteyeislsielatehernieleis) «(e Large 8vo, half leather, 12 50 
‘Auseae reel e (ol Mite ay Age one cd Sn OOOO Neto COB OROO OG OOD Oe 8vo, 4 00 
Douglas’s Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects. ........-... 12mo, 1 00 
ADallecs vier eeu Less teastetetere pyalcuatctanehe. cceveteve etapa) tse ats} slaie( exein.e a tacusuaveren 8vo, 1 25 
Se ckelsusulidingesLOnes wand ClaySu .ia nie chee: deh o)aicieis,.sy00 fo o00.0i » mare enable 8vo, 3 00 
Goesel’s Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book.............. 16mo, mor. 3 00 
* Groth’s The Optical Properties of Crystals. (Jackson.)............ 8vo, 3 50 
Groth’s Introduction to Chemical Crystallography (Marshall)........12mo, 1 25 
* Hayes’s Handbook for Field Geologists..........+:++eeeeue .16mo, mor. 1 50 
Hodimosiseleneatis! ROCKS: ciepais (o's tele shee suspense) ops) acliar'aielieioy’s cele) 9 sae shes 8vo, 5 00 
Rock Minerals........ BtaletacpPiisnareie era bea cus onslle-ots.e es Matisherstetss ...-8vo, 5 00 


Johannsen’s Determination of Rock-forming Mineralsin Thin Sections. 8vo, 
With Thumb Index 
* Martin’s Laboratory Guide to Qualitative Analysis with the Blow- 


IS te COMI I os oho c Ctla Gao on como dete. b Dito Ano Cend 12mo, 
Merril!’s Non-metallic Minerals: Their Occurrence and Uses........... 8vo, 
Stones for Building: andDecoration.<¢...sc4. ete oo each 8vo, 


* Penfield’s Notes on Determinative Mineralogy and Record of Mineral Tests. 
8vo, paper, 
Tables of Minerals, Including the Use of Minerals and Statistics of 


Domestic Productions<cits ceracgs oles Sele nike a cae oi eet ove eye 8vo, 
*\Pirsson’s iocks and ‘Rock: Minerals... .<. ve c1e «isis lets chet clenarcts @iavatens 12mo, 
* Richards’s Synopsis of Mineral Characters... ........---+++-- 12mo, mor. 
* Ries’s Clays: Their Occurrence, Properties and Uses................ 8vo, 
* Ries and Leighton’s History of the Clay-working inaustry of the United 

SEAEOS Eon aoa oak ale Nee Seale Picte Oe cue kates Tete acy a kth ire chao cheb eem oa eee 8vo, 
* Rowe’s Practical Mineralogy Simplified...............-2..--..-- 12mo, 
* Tiliman’s Text-book of Important Minerals and Rocks.............. 8vo, 
Washington’s Manual of the Chemical Analysis of Rocks............. 8vo, 

MINING. 

* Beard’s Mine Gases and Explosions. ...........- die terertesreronate Large 12mo, 
* CraneisiGoldiand:Sil ver, <sicv.fece o overe overeyel or sa lol onetelovencve) ofetovolevets wusiel tenes 8vo, 
* Index of Mining Engineering Literature...............00-00--0 8vo, 

* 8vo, mor 

*iOnes Mining: Methodse ocr scree aacletcin erceion ars diese waiter cere aenee 8vo, 
*Dana-and Saunders's Rocks Dyrillinges c. semen sities oh sees te amas 8vo, 
Douglas’s Untechnical Addresses on Technical Subjects............. 12mo, 
Exssler’s Modern High’ Explosivestn.cie vrs + cvelerelevere sve oe a 10 cba cleraiere enol 8vo, 
Goesel’s Minerals and Metals: A Reference Book.............. 16mo, mor. 
Thisenesillan uals Of Minin ont. 7x exckoi cvareroteroheter shelstel crete chaletere\agehe/atevan etna 8vo, 
* Tles’s Lead Smelting. ...... wleleia.e acwyklene 6) ana apevStceteter aera Sete oii ees 12mo, 
Peele'siCompressed Air Plantéino oi aishenes hs sutalaze cceneterate eration toeeaiarene 8vo, 
Riemer’s Shaft Sinking Under Difficult Conditions. (Corning and Peele.)8vo, 
a Weayer-s Military 2 Xplosiviesy cayter-nere cnenais oh rorereierete. a stotote acne sverens tetas 8vo, 
Wilson’s Hydraulic and Placer Mining. 2d edition, rewritten... ....12mo, 
Treatise on Practical and Theoretical Mine Ventilation........ 12mo, 


SANITARY SCIENCE. 


Association of State and National Food and Dairy Departments, Hartford 


Meeting; 1906 cevin. ators oe restore cisten one nia d ee ire a he meres 8vo, 

: Jatnestown Meetings UGO7. os cb vanerieheloiereva reed tops saw ccc ar sete noe 8vo, 

* Bashore;s Outlines of Practical ‘Sanitation. oo..c..s2cen- + cee eee oe 12mo, 

Sanitation:of ai Country. House panne oe en ie cies eee ee 12mo, 

Sanitation of Recreation Camps and Parks.................0-- 12mo, 

* Chapin’s The Sources and Modes of Infection............... Large 12mo, 

Folwell’s Sewerage. (Designing, Construction, and Maintenance.). ....8vo, 

Wiater-stipply Engineering taceaa acre rtsloinre arte aeteine Hrereeieieee 8vo, 

Bowiler’s Sewage: Works) Analysesa.. sere denn cee bee cu atenee 12mo, 

Euertes:S Water-hltra tions Workcas.cchic ct deeiciiecc once oa enane enn 12mo, 

Water and Publicuealt bump scmeraser ocr cic cacitmins cic encreien eae 12mo, 

Gerhard's:Gtide\-to Sanitary, InspectionSre. saicriso ec caine aie 12mo, 

* Modern) BathsiandsBatheHousess) se one ee eee 8vo, 

Sanitation of Pubhe Buildings: mice: semen eae ceri ee 12mo, 

* The Water Supply, Sewerage, and Plumbing of Modern City Buildings. 

8vo, 

Hazen’s Clean Water and How to Get It... ............+.<. Large 12mo, 

Riltration of Publica Wiater-supp lessees eae aerate cee 8vo, 

* Kinnicutt, Winslow and Pratt's Sewage Disposal................... 8vo, 

Leach’s Inspection and Analysis of Food with Special Reference to State 

Controls wes ahs Sales ane he eS eee ee ee 8vo, 

Mason’s Examination of Water. (Chemical and Bacteriological).....12mo, 
Water-supply. (Considered principally from a Sanitary Standpoint). 

8vo, 

* Mast’s Light and the Behavior of Organisms..............-- Large 12mo, 
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* Merriman’s Elements of Sanitary Engineering. ............0000000- 8vo, 


Ordenmicroe wer ConsurMetione case tien eee tases accconsa bb ooh nto eie trey 8vo, 
SGC taal ES is ralene pewter crack cau a ev encen oy resiol coeraeacuotlaneeel okanscatenauthons: arom atais 12mo, 
Parsons:s Disposalsof Municipal Refuses sa sae does saree «ag cesta blevessccra 66 8vo, 
Prescott and Winslow’s Elements of Water Bacteriology, with Special Refer- 
ence to sanitary Water Analysis. oc. oc5 cscs nytt cw yee cies 12mo, 
PEP LICE soblandbookson Sanitation cule cick 6 castle ers clalsretecc sxcharereOOlc. hie 12mo, 
Ruchards siConservavion, DY Sanmitatlome. oc cc nec sce crc cers wietene ators eevee 8vo, 
Ly ENS) PILE Eee pi og ah Ae eS OR, Sen At ee 12mo, 
Gost ofmtood. SA Study Dietaresinc..< aa veecvertapes eae a.e wees 12mo, 
Cost of Living as Modified by Sanitary Science... ............. 12mo, 
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